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E       R 


TO         A 


YOUNG  CLERGYMAN, 

Lately  entered  into  HOLY    ORDERS*. 


SIR,  Dublin,  Jan.  9.  17*9-20. 

ALTHOUGH  it  was  againft  my  knowledge  or 
advice,  that  you  entered  into  holy  orders, 
under  the  prefent  difpofitions  of  mankind 
towards  the  church  ;  yet,  fince  it  is  now  fuppofed 
too  late  to  recede,   (at  leaft  according  to  the  ge- 
neral practice  and'opinion),  I  cannot  forbear  offer- 
ing my  thoughts  to  ^ou  upon  this  new  condition 
of  life  you  are  engaged  in. 

I  could  heartily  wiih,  that  the  circumftances  of 

your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  continued 

fome  years  longer  in  the  univerfity,   at  leaft  till 

you  were  ten  years  (landing;   to  have  laid  in  a 

VOL  X.  A  competent 

*  This  onajlit  to  be  read  by  all  the  young  clergymen 
in  the  three  kingdoms.  Though  it  be  addrefTcd  only  i» 
a  young  clergyman,  yet  it  is  adapted  to  every  age  and 
umlcrftanding.  It  contains  obfervations  that  delight 
and  improve  every  mind  ;  and  may  be  read  with  pleafure 
and  advantage  by  the  oldoit  and  nioft  exemplary  divines. 
Qrr-.rj, 
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competent  {lock  of  human  learning,  and  fome 
knowledge  in  divinity,  before  you  attempted 
to  appear  in  the  world  :  For  I  cannot  but  la.- 
ment  the  common  courfe,  which  at  leafl  nine  in 
ten  of  thofe  who  enter  into  the  miniflry  are  obli- 
ged to  run.  When  they  have  taVcn  a  degree, 
and  are  confequcntly  grown  a  burden  to  their 
friends,  who  now  think  themfelves  fully  difchar- 
ged,  they  get  into  orders  as  foon  as  they  can,  (up- 
on which  I  (hall  make  no  remarks) ;  firft  folicit  a 
readerfhip,  and  if  they  be  very  fortunate,  arrive 
in  time  to  a  curacy  here  in  town,  or  elfe  are 
fent  to  be  afliftants  in  the  country,  where  they 
probably  continue  feveral  years,  (many  of  them 
their  whole  lives),  with  thirty  or  forty  pounds  a- 
year  for  their  fupport ;  till  fome  bilhop,  who 
happens  not  to  be  over-flocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  or  is  content  to  fupply  his 
diocefe  without  colonies  from  England,  bellows 
upon  them  fome  inconfiderable  benefice,  when 
it  is  odds  they  are  already  hicumbered  with  a  nu- 
merous family.  I  would  be  glad  to  know,  what 
intervals  of  life  fuch  perfons  can  poflibly  fet  a- 
part  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds  ;  or 
which  way  they  could  be  fumiflied  with  books, 
the  library  they  broug'*';  with  them  from  their  col- 
lege, being  ufually  not  the  moft  numerous,  or 
judicioufly  chofen.  If  fuch  gentlemen  arrive  to 
be  great  fcholars,  it  mud,  I  think,  be  either  by- 
means  fupernatural,  or  by  a  method  altogether 
out  of  any  road  yet  known  to  the  learned.  But 
I  conceive  the  fact  directly  otherwife,  and  that 

many 
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many  of  them  Jofe  the  greateft  part  of  the  fmall 
pittance  they  received  at  the  univerfity. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  intend  to  purfue 
the  beaten  track,  and  are  already  defirous  to  be 
feen  in  a  pulpit;  only  I  hope  yon  will  think  it 
proper  to  p;ii~s  your  quarantine  among  fome  o£ 
the  dcfoiate  churches  five  miles  round  this  town, 
K  you  may  at.  leaft  learn  to  read  and  to 
fpeak,  before  you  venture  to  expofe  your  parts 
in  a  city-congregation;  not  that  thefe  are  better 
judges,  but  becaufc  if  a  man  muft  needs  expofe 
his  folly,  it  is  more  fafe  and  difcreet  to  do  fo  be- 
fore few  wknefTes,  and  in  a  fcattered  neighbour- 
hood. And  you  \vill  do  well,  if  you  can  prevail 
upon  fome  intimate  and  judicious  friend  to  be 
your  conftant  hearer,  and  allow  him,  with  the 
utmoft  freedom,  to  give  you  notice  of  whatever 
he  fhall  find  amifs  either  in  your  voice  or  gefture ; 
for  want  of  which  early  warning  many  clergy- 
men continue  defective,  and  fometimes  ridicu- 
lous to  the  etwi  of  their  lives.  Neither  is  it  rare 
to  obferve,  among-ft  excellent  and  learned  divines, 
a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an  unhappy  tone 
of  voice,  which  they  have  never  been  able  to 
off. 

I  could  likewife  have  been  g.lad,  if  you  had 
applied  yourfelf  a  little  more  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
Englifh  language  than  I  fear  you  have  done; 
tlae  neglect  whereof  is  one  of  the  moft  general 
defects  among  the  fcholars.of  this  kingdom,  who 
feem  not  to  have  the  kaft  conception  of  a  ftile, 
but  run  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phrafeology,  often  min- 
A  2  gled 
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glcd  with  barbarous  terms  and  expreflions  pe- 
culiar to  the  nation  ;  neither  do  I  perceive,  that 
any  perfon  either  finds  or  acknowledges  his  wants 
upon  this  head,  or  in  the  leaft  defires  to  have 
them  fupplied.  Proper  words  in  ptoper  places 
make  the  true  definition  of  a  ftile.  But  this 
would  require  too  ample  a  difquifition  to  be  now 
dwelt  cm.  However,  I  (hall  venture  to  name  one 
or  two  faults,  which  are  eafy  to  be  remedied 
•with  a  very  fmall  portion  of  abilities. 

The  firft  is,  the  frequent  ufe  of  obfcure  terms, 
which  by  the  women  are  called  hard  ivord^  and 
by  the  better  fort  of  vulgar,  fine  language ;  than 
which  I  do  not  know  a  more  univerfal,  inexcu- 
fable,  and  unnecefiary  miftake,  among  the  clergy 
of  all  diftin&ions,  but  efpecially  the  younger  prac- 
titioners. I  have  been  curious  enough  to  take  a 
lill  of  feveral  hundred  words  in  a  fermon  of  a  new 
beginner,  which  not  one  of  his  hearers  amongft  a 
hundred  could  poffibly  underftand  :  Neither  can 
I  eafily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of  my  own 
acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
error,  although  many  of  them  agree  with  me  in 
the  diflike  of  the  thing.  But  I  am  apt  to  put 
myfelf  in  the  place  of  the  vulgar,  and  think  many 
words  difficult  or  obfcure,  which  the  preacher 
will  not  allow  to  be  fo,  becaufe  thofe  words  are 
obvious  to  fcholars.  I  believe  the  method  obfer- 
ved  by  the  famous  Lord  Falkland,  in  fome  of  his 
writings,  would  not  be  an  ill  one  for  young  di- 
vines. I  was  affured  by  an  old  perfon  of  quality, 
who  knew  him  well,  that  when  he  doubted  whe- 
ther 
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ther  a  word  were  perfectly  intelligible  or  not,  he 
ufed  to  confult  one  of  his  lady's  chambermaids, 
(not  the  waiting-woman,  becaufe  it  was  poffible 
fhe  might  be  converfant  in  romances),  and  by  her 
judgment  was  guided  whether  to  receive  or  re- 
jecl  it.  And  if  that  great  perfon  thought  fuch  a 
caution  neceffary,  in  treatifes  offered  to  the  learn- 
ed world,  it  will  be  fure  at  leail  as  proper  in  fer- 
mons,  where  the  meaneil  hearer  is  fuppofed  to 
be  concerned,  and  where  very  often  a  lady's  cham- 
bermaid may  be  allowed  to  equal  half  the  congre- 
gation, both  as  to  quality  and  underftanding. 
But  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  pro- 
filers in  mod  arts  and  fciences  are  generally  the 
worft  qualified  to  explain  iheir  meanings  to  thofe 
nvho  are  not  of  their  tribe.  A  common  farmer 
iliall  make  you  underftand,  in  three  words, 
that  his  foot  is  out  of  joint  or  his  collar-bone 
broken;  wherein  a  furgeon,  after  a  hundred  terms 
of  art,  if  you  are  not  a  fcholar,  {hall  leave  you  to 
feek.  It  is  frequently  the  fame  cafe  in  law,  phy- 
£c,  and  even  many  of  the  meaner  arts. 

And  upon  this  account  it  is,  that,  among  bard 
words,  I  number  likewife  thofe  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  divinity  as  it  is  a  fcience,  beeaufe  I  have 
obferved  feveral  clergymen,  otherwife  little  fond 
.of  obfcure  terms,  yet  in  their  fermons  very  libe- 
ral of  thofe  which  they  find  in  ecclefiaftical  wri- 
ters, as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  underdand  them  ; 
which  I  am  fure  it  is  not.  And  I  defy  the  great- 
eft  divine  to  produce  any  law,  either  of  God  or 
man,  which  obliges  me  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
A  3  ing 
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ing  of  omnifcience,  omniprefence,  ubiquity,  at- 
tribute, beatific  vifion,  with  a  thoufand  others 
fa  frequent  in  pulpits,  any  more  than  that  of 
eccentric,  idlofyncracy,  entity,  and  the  like.  I 
believe  I  may  venture  to  infifl  further,  that 
many  terms  ufed  in  holy  writ,  particularly  by 
St  Paul,  might,  with  more  difcretion,  be  chan- 
ged into  plainer  fpeech,  except  when  they  are  in- 
troduced as  part  of  a  quotation. 

I  am  the  more  earned  in  this  matter,  becaufe 
it  is  a  general  complaint,  and  the  jufteft  in  the 
world.  For  a  divine  hath  nothing  to  fay  to  the 
\vifefl  congregation  of  any  parim  in  this  king- 
dom, which  he  may  not  exprefs  in  a  manner  to 
be  underftood  by  the  meanell  among  them  And 
this  aflertion  mull  be  true,  or  elfe  God  requires 
from  us  more  than  we  are  able  to  perform.  How- 
ever, not  to  contend  whether  a  logician  might 
poflibly  put  a  cafe  that  would  ferve  for  an  excep- 
tion, I  will  appeal  to  any  man  of  letters,  whe- 
ther at  lead  nineteen  in  twenty  of  thofe  perplex- 
ing words  might  not  be  changed  into  eafy  ones* 
fuch  as  naturally  firft  occur  to  ordinary  men,  and 
probably  did  fo  at  firft  to  thofe  very  gentlemen 
•who  are  fo  fond  of  the  former. 

We  are  often  reproved  by  divines  from  the 
pulpits  on  account  of  our  ignorance  in  things  fa- 
cred,  and  perhaps  with  juftice  enough  :  however^ 
it  is  not  very  reafonable  for  them  to  expect,  that 
common  men  ftioujd  underftandexpreflions  which 
are  never  made  ufe  of  in  common  life.  No  gen- 
-  tleman  thinks  it  fafe  cr  prudent  to  fend  a  fer- 

vant 
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vant  with  a  meffage,  without  repeating  it  more 
than  once,  and  endeavouring  to  put  it  into  terms 
brought  down  to  the  capacity  of  the  bearer  •,  yet, 
after  all  this  care,  it  is  frequent  for  fervants  to 
miftake,  and  fometimes  occafion  mifunderftand- 
ings  among  friends,  although  the  common  do- 
medics  in  fome  gentlemens  families  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds  than  the 
ordinary  fort  of  tradefmen. 

It  is  ufual  for  clergymen  who  are  taxed  with 
this  learned  defect,  to  quote  Dr  Tillotfon,  and 
other  famous  divines,  in  their  defence  ;  with- 
out confidering  the  difference  between  elaborate 
difcourfes  upon  important  occafions,  delivered 
to  princes  or  parliaments,  written  with  a  view 
of  being  made  public,  and  a  plain  fermon,  in- 
tended for  the  middle  or  lower  fize  of  people. 
Neither  do  they  feem  to  remember  the  many 
alterations,  additions,  and  expungings,  made 
by  great  authors,  in  thofe  treatifes  which  they 
prepare  for  the  public.  '  Befides,  that  excellent 
prelate  above  mentioned  was  known  to  preach 
after  a  much  more  popular  manner  in  the  city- 
congregations  :  And  if  in  thofe  parts  of  his 
works  he  be  any  where  too  obfcure  for  the  un- 
derftandings  of  many  who  may  be  fuppofed  to 
have  been  his  hearers,  it  ought  to  be  numbered 
among  his  omiffions. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants  hath  been 
of  pernicious  confequence  to  young  divines. 
This  hath  wholly  taken  many  of  them  off  from 
their  feverer  iludies  in  the  univerfity,  which 

they 
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they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  poems,  and 
pamphlets,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  tea- 
tables  and  coffee-houfes.  This  they  ufually  call 
polite  converfation,  knowing  the  world,  and 
reading  men  inftead  of  books.  Thefe  accom- 
plifliments,  when  applied  in  the  pulpit,  appear 
by  a  quaint,  terfe,  florid  ftile,  rounded  into 
periods  and  cadencies,  commonly  without  either 
propriety  or  meaning.  I  have  liftened  with  my 
utmotl  attention  for  half  an  hour  to  an  orator 
of  this  fpecies,  without  being  able  to  underftnnd, 
much  lefs  to  carry  away  one  fingle  fentence  out 
of  a  whole  fermon.  Others,  to  fhew  that  their 
ftudies  have  not  been  confined  to  fciences,  or 
ancient  authors,  will  talk  in  the  ftiie  of  a  ga- 
ming ordinary,  and  White  Friars  *,  wben,  I 
fuppofe,  the  hearers  can  be  little  edified  by  the 
terms  of  palming,  fhuffling,  biting,  bamboozling, 
and  the  like,  if  they  have  not  been  fometimes  con- 
verfant  among  pick-pockets  and  (harpers.  And 
truly,  as  they  fay  a  man  is  known  by  his  com- 
pany, fo  it  fhould  feem,  that  a  man's  company 

may 

•  The  ftile  of  \rhite  Friars  was  that  of  (harpers, 
bullies,  and  other  fugitives  from  the  law.  This  pre- 
cinct in  1609,  obtained  from  King  James  a  charter  of 
exemption  from  parifh,  ward,  and  city  offices,  except 
in  the  militia.  Being  poffelTed  thereof,  tie  inhabitants 
claimed  afterwards  a  power  and  right  to  protect  the 
perfons  of  debtors  ;  whereby  tVie  place  became  filled  with 
lawlefs  refugees  of  all  forts,  who  grew  to  fuch  a  height 
of  wickednefs  and  impudence,  that  it  was  found  necef- 
fary  in  King  "William's  tinie,  by  acl  of  parliament,  to 
lapprefs  and  briir^  them  to  juftice.  H.nvkcf. 
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maybe  known  by  his  manner  of  exprefling  him- 
felf,  either  in  public  afiemblies,  or  private  con- 
verfation. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  run  over  the  feveral 
defects  of  ftile  among  us.  I  fliall  therefore  fay 
nothing  of  the  mean  and  the  paltry,  (which  are 
ufually  attended  by  the  fuftian),  much  lefs  of-the 
flovenly  or  indecent.  Two  things  I  will  juft 
warn  you  againft.  The  firft  is,  the  frequency 
of  flat  unneceflary  epithets  j  and  the  other  is, 
the  folly  of  ufing  old  thread-bare  phrafes,  which 
will  often  make  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find 
and  apply  them,  are  naufeous  to  rational  hear- 
ers, and  will  feldom  exprefs  your  meaning  as 
well  as  your  own  natural  words. 

Although,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  our 
Englifh  tongue  is  too  little  cultivated  in  this 
kingdom,  yet  the  faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing 
to  affectation,  and  not  to  the  want  of  under- 
ftanding.  When  a  man's  thoughts  are  clear, 
the  propereft  words  wiU  generally  offer  then>> 
felves  iirft  ;  and  his  own  judgment  will  direct 
him  in  what  order  to  place  them,  fo  as  they 
maybe  beft  underflood.  Where  men  err  againft 
this  method,  it  is  ufually  on  purpofe,  and  to 
fhew  their  learning,  their  oratory,  their  polite- 
nefs,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  fliort, 
that  fimplicity,  without  which  no  human  per- 
formance can  arrive  to  any  great  perfection,  is 
no  where  more  eminently  ufeful  than  in  this. 

I  have  been  confidering  that  part  of  oratory 
which  relates  to  the  moving  of  the  paffions. 

This, 
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This,  I  obferve,  is  in  efteem  and  practice  among 
fome  church-divines,  as  well  as  among  oJl  the 
preachers  and  hearers  of  the  fanatic  or  enthufia- 
itic  ftrain.  I  will  here  deliver  to  you  (perhaps 
•with  more  freedom  than  prudence)  my  opinion 
upon  the  point. 

The  two  great  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  though  each  of  them 
a  leader  (or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  a  demago- 
gue) in  a  popular  flate,  yet  feem  to  differ  in 
their  practice  upon  this  branch  of  tbeir  art. 
The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politenefs,  learning,  and  wit,  laid 
the  greateft  weight  of  bis  oratory  upon  the 
ftrength  of  his  arguments  offered  to  tbeir  under- 
ftanding  and  reafon  ;  whereas  Tully  confidered 
the  difpofitions  of  a  fincere,  more  ignorant,  and 
Icfs  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  aLmo.il  entire- 
ly on  the  pathetic  part. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  be  remembered,  is, 
that  the  conftant  defign  of  both  thefe  orators  in 
-.ill  their  fpeecb.es  was  to  drive  fome  one  particu- 
lar point,  either  the  condemnation  or  acquittal 
of  an  accufed  perfon,  a  perfuafive  to  war,  tbe  en- 
forcing of  a  law,  and  the  like  ;  which  was  de- 
termined upon  tbe  fpot,  according  as  tbe  orators 
on  either  fide  prevailed.  And  here  it  was  often 
found  of  abiblute  neceffity,  to  Inflame  cr  cool 
the  paffions  of  the  audience  ;  efpecially  at  Rome, 
where  Tully  fpoke,  and  v.ith  v/hofe  writings 
young  divines  (I  mean  tbofe  among  them  who 
read  old  authors)  are  more  converunt  than  with 

tbofe 
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thofe  of  Demofthenes,  who  by  many  degrees  ex- 
celled the  other  at  leaft  as  an  orator.  But  I  do  not 
fee  how  this  talent  of  moving  the  paflions  can  be 
of  any  great  ufe  towards  directing  Chriftian  nflen 
in  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  at  leaft  in  thefe 
northern  climates  *,  where  I  am  confident  the 
ftrongeft  eloquence  of  that  kind  will  leave  few 
impreflions  upon  any  of  our  fpirits,  deep  enough 
to  laft  till  the  next  morning,  or  rather  to  the  next 
meal. 

But  what  hath  chiefly  put  me  out  of  conceit 
with  this  moving  manner  of  preaching,  is  the 
frequent  difappointment  it  meets  with.  I  know 
:i  gentleman  who  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to 
ikip  over  all  fentences  where  he  fpied  a  note  of 
admiration. at  the  end.  I  believe  thofe  preach- 
ers who  abound  in  eptphotiemas  f,  if  they  look 
about  them,  would  find  one  part  of  their  congre- 
gation out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  aileep, 
except  perhaps  an  old  female  beggar  or  two  in 
the  ifles,  who,  (if  they  be  fmcere),  may  probably 
groan  at  the  found. 

Nor  is  it  a  wonder  that  this  expedient  fhould 
fo  often  mifcarry,  which  requires  fo  much  art 
and  genius  to  arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it  j  as 

every 

•  This  dilTuafive  again ft  an.  attempt  to  move  the  paf- 
fion^,  is  not  intended  to  ccnfure  thofe  difcourfes,  by 
vhich  hops  aml/crtr  are  excited  by  an  exhibition  of  their 
proper  objects  in  proper  language  :  But  that  cant  only, 
by  which  hypocrites  alfect  to  be  melted  into  tears.  See 
Vol.  IX-  Havkcf. 

f  Ep-phincmii  is  a  figure  in  rhtttrtc,  fignifying  a  fca- 
tcutlou*  kind  of  exclamation.  H.;wl\y. 
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every  man  will  find,  much  fooner  than  learn,  by 
confulting  Cicero  himfelf. 

I  therefore  intreat  you  to  make  ufe  of  this  fa- 
culty (if  you  be  ever  fo  unfortunate  as  to  think 
you  have  it)  as  feldom,  and  with  as  much  cau- 
tion as  you  can,  elfe  I  may  probably  have  occa- 
iion  to  fay  of  you,  as  a  great  perfon  faid  of  ano- 
ther upon  this  very  fubject.  A  lady  afked  him, 
coming  out  of  church,  whether  it  were  not  a 
very  moving  difcourfe  ?  Yes,  faid  he,  /  'was  ex- 
tremely ferry,  for  the  man  is  my  friend. 

If,  in  company,  you  offer  fomething  for  a  jeft, 
and  no  body  feconds  you  in  your  own  laughter, 
or  feems  to  relifh  what  you  fuid,  you  may  con- 
demn their  tafte,  if  you  plaafe,  and  appeal  to 
better  judgments ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  it  muft 
be  agreed,  you  make  a  very  indifferent  figure  : 
And  it  is  at  lead  equally  ridiculous,  to  be  difap- 
pointed  in  endeavouring  to  make  other  folks 
grieve,  as  to  make  them  laugh. 

A  plain  convincing  reafon  may  poffibly  operate 
upon  the  mind,  both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant 
hearer,  as  long  as  they  live,  and  will  edify  a  thou- 
fand  times  more  than  the  art  of  wetting  the 
handkerchiefs  of  a  whole  congregation,  if  you 
were  fure  to  attain  it. 

.  If  your  arguments  be  ftrorig,  in  God's  name 
offer  them  in  as  moving  a  manner  as  the  nature 
of  the  fubje£t  wHl  properly  admit,  wherein  rea- 
fon and  good  advice  will  be  your  fafeft  guides  : 
But  beware  of  letting  the  pathetic  part  fwallow 
up  the  rational ;  for  I  fuppofe  philofophers  have 

long 
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long  agreed,  that  pafiion  fliould  never  prevail  fl- 
yer reafon. 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of 
preaching  are,  firft,  to  tell  the  people  what  is 
their  duty,  and  then  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
fo.  The  topics  for  both  thefe,  we  know,  are 
brought  from  fcripture  and  reafon.  Upon  the 
former,  I  wim  it  were  often  praftifed,  to  inftru£b 
the  hearers  in  the  limits,  extent,  and  compafs  of 
every  duty,  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  fldll  and 
judgment :  The  other  branch  is,  I  think,  not  fo 
difficult.  But  what  I  would  offer  upon  both,  is 
this,  that  it  feems  to  be  in  the  power  o(  a  rea- 
ibnable  clergyman,  if  he  will  be  at  the  pains,  to 
make  the  mod  ignorant  man  comprehend  what 
is  his  duty,  and  to  convince  him,  by  arguments 
drawn  to  the  level  of  his  underftanding,  that  he 
ought  to  perform  it. 

But  I  mull  remember,  that  my  defign  in  this 
paper  was  not  fo  much  to  inflrucT:  you  in  your 
bufmefs,  either  as  a  clergyman  or  a  preacher,  as 
to  warn  you  againil  fome  miitakes,  which  are 
obvious  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
to  me  ;  and  we,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  fome  opportunities,  in  the  quality 
of  being  ftanders-by.  Only  perhaps  I  may  now 
again  tranfgrefs,  by  defiring  you  to  exprefs  the 
heads  of  your  divifions  in  as  few  and  clear  words 
as  you  poffibly  can;  otherwife  I,  and  many 
thoufand  others,  will  never  be  able  to  retain 
them,  nor  confequently  to  carry  away  a  fyllable 
of  the  fermon. 

VOL.  X.  B 
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I  (hall  now  mention  a  particular,  wherein  your 
whole  body  will  be  certainly  againft  me,  and  the 
laity,  almoft  to  a  man,  on  my  fide.  However  it 
came  about,  I  cannot  get  over  the  prejudice  of 
taking  fome  little  offence  at  the  clergy,  for  per- 
petually reading  their  fermons  ;  perhaps  my  fre- 
quent hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never  make 
ufe  of  notes,  may  have  added  to  my  difguft.  And 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  whatever  is  read  differs 
as  much  from  what  is  repeated  without  book, 
as  a  copy  does  from  an  original.  At  the  fame 
time,  I  am  highly  fenfible  what  an  extreme  dif- 
ficulty it  would  be  upon  you  to  alter  this  me- 
thod; and  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  your  fermons 
would  be  much  Icfs  valuable  than  they  are,  for 
want  of  time  to  improve  and  corredl  them.  I 
would  therefore  gladly  come  to  a  compromife 
with  you  in  this  matter.  I  knew  a  clergyman 
of  fome  diftin&ion,  who  appeared  to  deliver  his 
fermon  without  looking  into  his  notes  ;  which 
when  I  complimented  him  upon,  he  affured  me 
he  could  not  repeat  fix  lines;  but  his  method 
was  to  write  the  whole  fermon  in  a  large  plain 
hand,  with  all  the  forms  of  margin,  paragraph, 
marked  page,  and  the  like  ;  then  on  Sunday  mor- 
ning he  took  care  to  run  it  over  five  or  fix  times, 
which  he  could  do  in  an  hour  ;  and  when  he  de- 
livered it,  by  pretending  to  turn  his  face  from 
one  fide  to  the  other,  he  would  (in  his  own  ex- 
preflion)  pick  up  the  lines,  and  cheat  his  people, 
by  making  them  believe  he  had  it  all  by  heart.  He 
farther  added,  that  whenever  he  happened,  by  ne- 
glect, 
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gleet,  to  omit  any  of  thefe  circumftances,  the 
vogue  of  the  parim  was,  Our  Do6lor  gave  us 
but  an  indifferent  fermon  to-day.  Now,  among 
us,  many  clergymen  a'tl  fo  dire&ly  contrary  to 
this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  faving  time 
and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  univerfi- 
ty,  they  write  in  fo  diminutive  a  manner,  with 
fuch  frequent  blots  and  interlineations,  that  they- 
're hardly  able  to  go  on  without  perpetual  hefi- 
tations,  or  extemporary  expletives  :  And  I  de- 
fire  to  know,  what  can  be  more  inexcufeabk,  than 
to  fee  a  divine  and  a  fcholar  at  a  lofs  in  rending 
his  own  cpmpofitions,  which  it  is  fuppofed  he  has 
been  preparing  with  much  pains  and  thought, 
for  the  infttuclion  of  his  people  ?  The  want  of  a 
little  more  care  in  this  article,  is  the  caufe  of 
much  ungraceful  behaviour.  You  will  obferve 
ibme  clergymen,  with  their  heads  held  down 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  within  an  inch 
of  the  cufhion,  to  read  what  is  hardly  legible  ; 
which,  befides  the  untoward  manner,  hinders 
them  from  making  the  beft  advantage  of  their 
voice :  Others  again  have  a  trick  of  popping  up 
and  down  every  moment  from  their  paper  to  the 
audience,  like  an  idle  fchool-boy  on  a  repetition- 
day. 

Let  me  intreat  you,  therefore,  to  add  one  half- 
crown  a-year  to  the  article  of  paper ;  to  tran- 
fcribe  your  fermons  in  as  large  and  plain  a  man- 
ner as  you  can  j  and  either  make  no  interlinea- 
tions, or  change  the  whole  leaf :  for  we,  your 
bearers,  would  rather  you  fliould  be  lefs  correct, 
B  2  than 
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than  perpetually  flammering,  which  I  take  to  be 
One  of  the  word  folecifms  in  rhetoric.  And 
laftly,  read  your,  fermon  once  or  twice  a-day  for 
a  few  days  before  you  preach  it.  To  which  you 
•will  probably  anfwer  fome  years  hence,  that  it 
•was  but  jufl  finifhed  when  the  laft  bell  rang  to 
church ;  and  I  fliall  readily  believe,  but  not  ex- 
cufe  you. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  moft  ear- 
neft  manner,  againft  endeavouring  at  wit  in  your 
fermons  ;  becaufe,  by  the  ftrifteft  computation, 
it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that  you  have 
none  ;  and  becaufe  too  many  of  your  calling 
have  confequently  made  themfelves  everlaftingly 
ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I  remember  feve- 
ral  young  men  in  this  town,  who  could  never 
leave  the  pulpit  under  half-a-dozen  conceits  ;  and 
this  faculty  adhered  to  thofe  gentlemen  a  longer 
or  fhorter  time,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  dulnefs  :  Accordingly,  I  am  told 
that  fome  of  them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  hear- 
tily wifh  the  brood  were  at  an  end. 

Before  you  enter  into  the  common  unfuffer- 
able  cant  of  taking  all  occafions  to  difparage  the 
Heathen  philofophers,  I  hope  you  will  differ 
from  fome  of  your  brethren,  by  firft  inquiring 
what  thofe  philofophers  can  fay  for  themfelves. 
The  fyftem  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  or  fayings  of  thofe  ancient  fages,  fall* 
undoubtedly  very  fhort  of  that  delivered  in  the 
gofpel ;  and  wants,  befides,  the  divine  fandtion 
which  our  Saviour  gave  to  his.  Whatever  is 

further 
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further  related  by  the  evangelifts,  contains  chief- 
ly matters  of  fa£t,  and  consequently  of  faith  j 
fuch  as,  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  his  being  the  Mef- 
fiah,  his  miracles,  his  death,  refurre&ion,  and 
afcenfion  ;  none  of  which  can  properly  come  un- 
der the  appellation  of  human  vvifdom,  being  in- 
tended only  to  make  us  wife  unto  falvation.  And 
therefore,  in  this  point,  nothing  can  be  juftly 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  philofophers,  further 
than  that  they  were  ignorant  of  certain  fails 
which  happened  long  after  their  deatk.  But  I 
am  deceived,  if  a  better  comment  could  be  any 
where  collected  upon  the  moral  part  of  the  go- 
fpel,  than  from  the  writings  of  thofe  excellent 
men  ^  even  that  divine  precept  of  loving  our  e- 
nemies,  is  at  large  infifted  on  by  Plato,  who  puts 
it,  as  I  remember,  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates. 
And  as  to  the  reproach  of  Heathenifra,  I  doubt 
they  had  lefs  of  it  than  the  corrupted  Jews,  in 
\rhofc  time  they  lived.  For  it  is  a  grofs  piece 
of  ignorance  among  us  to  conceive,  that,  in  thofe 
polite  and  learned  ages,  even  perfons  of  any  to- 
lerable education,  much  lefs  the  \vifeft  philofo- 
phers, did  acknowledge  or  worfhip  any  more 
than  one  Almighty  Power,  under  feveral  deno- 
minations, to  whom  they  allowed  all  thofe  attri- 
butes we  afcribe  to  the  Divinity :  And,  as  I  take 
it,  human  comprehenfion  reacheth  no  farther. 
Neither  did  our  Saviour  think  it  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  nature  of  God  ;  becaufe,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  it  would  be  impofllble,  without  beftowing 
en  us  other  faculties  than  we  pofiefe  at  prefent. 
B  3, 
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But  the  true  mifery  of  the  Heathen  world  ap- 
pears to  be  what  I  before  mentioned,  the  want 
of  a  divine  fan&ion,  without  which  the  dictates 
of  the  philofophers  failed  in  the  point  of  autho- 
rity ;  and  confequently  the  bulk  of  mankind  lay 
indeed  under  a  great  load  of  ignorance,  even  in 
the  article  of  morality  j  but  the  philofophers 
themfelves  did  not.  Take  the  matter  in  this 
light,  and  it  will  afford  field  enough  for  a  divine 
to  enlarge  on,  by  (hewing  the  advantages  which 
the  Chriftian  world  hath  over  the  Heathen,  and 
the  abfolute  neceflity  of  divine  revelation,  to 
make  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue,  more  univerfal  in  the  world. 
I  am  not  ignorant  how  much  I  differ  in  this 
opinion  from  fome  ancient  fathers  in  the  church, 
who,  arguing  againft  the  Heathens,  made  it  a 
principal  topic  to  decry  their  philofophy  as  much 
as  they  could ;  which  I  hope  is  not  altogether 
our  prefent  cafe.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
ed,  that  thofe  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of 
literature  ;  and  in  my  judgment  (who  fhould  be 
unwilling  to  give  the  lead  offence)  appear  to  be 
rather  moft  excellent  holy  perfons,  than  of 
tranfcendent  genius  and  learning..  Their  ge- 
nuine writings  (for  many  of  them  have  extreme- 
ly fuffered  by  fpurious  additions)  are  of  admi- 
rable ufe  for  confirming  the  truth  of  ancient" 
doctrines,  and  difcipline,  by  mewing  the  ftate 
and  practice  of  the  primitive  church.  But  a- 
mong  fuch  of  them  as  have  fallen  in  my  way,,  I 
do  not  remember  any  whofe  manner  of  arguing 

or 
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or  exhorting  I  could  heartily  recommend  to  the 
imitation  of  a  young  divine,  when  he  is  to  fpeak 
from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  I  judge  too  haftily  ; 
there  being  feveral  of  them  in  whofe  writings  I 
have  made  very  little  progrefs,  and  in  others 
none  at  all.  For  I  perufed  only  fuch  as  were  re- 
commended to  me,  at  a  time  when  I  had  more 
leifure,  and  a  better  difpofition  to  read,  than 
have  fince  fallen  to  my  (hare. 

To  return  then  to  the  Heathen  philofophers  : 
J  hope  you  will  not  only  give  them  quarter,  but 
make  their  works  a  confiderable  part  of  your 
ftudy.  To  thefe  I  will  venture  to  add  the  prin- 
cipal orators  and  hiflorians,  and  perhaps  a  few 
of  the  poets  :  By  the  reading  of  which,  you  will 
foon  difcover  your  mind  and  thoughts  to  be  en- 
larged, your  imagination  extended  and  refined, 
your  judgment  directed,  your  admiration  leflen- 
ed,  and  your  fortitude  increafed ;  all  which  ad- 
vantages muft  needs  be  of  excellent  ufe  to  a  di- 
vine, whofe  duty  it  is  to  preach  and  pra£tife  the 
contempt  of  human  things. 

I  would  fay  fome thing  concerning  quotations; 
wherein  I  think  you  cannot  be  too  fparing,  ex- 
cept from  fcripture,  and  the  primitive  writers 
of  the  church.  As  to  the  former,  when  you 
offer  a  text  as  a  proof. or  an  illuftration,  we  your 
hearers  expecl:  to  be  fairly  ufed,  and  fometimes 
think  we  have  reafon  to  complain,  efpecially  of 
you  younger  divines  ;  which  makes  us  fear,  that 
fome  of  you  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do 
than  to  turn  over  a  concordance,  and  there  ha- 
ving 
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ving  found  the  principal  word,  introduce  as 
much  of  the  verfe  as  will  ferve  your  turn,  though 
in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you.  I  do  not 
altogether  difapprove  the  manner  of  interwea- 
ving texts  of  fcripture  through  the  ityle  of  your 
fermon  ;  wherein,  however,  1  have  fometimes 
obferved  great  instances  of  indifcretion  and  im- 
propriety ;  againft  which  I  therefore  venture  to 
give  you  a  caution. 

As  to  quotations  from  ancient  fathers,  I  think 
they  are  belt  brought  in  to  confirm  fome  opi- 
nion controverted  by  thofe  who  differ  from  us. 
In  other  cafes,  we  give  you  full  power  to  adopt 
the  fentence  for  your  own,  rather  than  tell  us, 
as  St  Auftin  excellently  obferves.  But  to  men- 
tion modern  writers  by  name,  or  ufe  the  phrafe 
of  a  late  excellent  prelate  of  our  church,  and 
the  like,  is  altogether  intolerable,  and,  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  makes  every  rational  hearer 
aihamed.  Of  no  better  ftamp  is  your  Heathen 
philofopher,  and  famous  poet,  and  Pvoman  hi- 
ftorian,  at  leaft  in  common  congregations  ;  who 
will  rather  believe  you  on  your  own  word,  than 
on  that  of  Plato  .nd  Homer. 

I  have  lived  to  fee  Greek  and  Latin  almoft  en- 
tirely driven  out  of  the  pulpit ;  for  which  J  am 
heartily  glad.  The  frequent  ufe  of  the  latter 
was  certainly  a  remnant  of  Popery,  which  ne- 
ver admitted  fcripture  in  the  vulgar  language  ; 
and  I  wonder  that  practice  was  never  according- 
ly objected  to  us  by  the  Fanatics. 

The  mention  of  quotations  puts  me  in  mind 
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of  common-place  books,  which  have  been  long 
in  ufe  by  induftrious  young  divines;  and,  I  hear, 
do  {till  continue  fo.     I  know  they  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  lawyers  and  phyficians,  becaufe  they  are 
collections  of  fatts  or  cafes,   whereupon  a  great 
part  of  their  feveral  faculties  depend  :    Of  thefe 
I  have   feen  feveral,   but  never  yet  any  written 
by  a  clergyman.     Only,  from  what  I  am  inform- 
ed, they  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 
moral  fentences,   drawn  from   ecclefiaftical  and 
other    authors,    reduced    under  proper    heads, 
ufually  begun,  and   perhaps  finifhed,   while  the 
collectors  were   young  in  the  church,   as  being 
intended  for  materials,  or  nurferies  to  flock  fu- 
ture fermons.     You  will  obferve  the   wife  edi- 
tors of  ancient  authors,  when  they  meet  a  fen- 
tence  worthy  of  being  diftinguifhed,   take  fpe- 
cial  care  to  have   the  firft  word  printed  in  capi- 
tal letters,  that  you  may  not  overlook  it :"  Such, 
for  example,  as  the  inconftancy  of  fortune,  the 
goodnefs   of  peace,   the  excellency  of  wifdom, 
the  certainty  of  death  ;  that  profperity   makes 
men  irifolent,   and   adverfity  humble  ;  and  the 
lik£  eternal    truths,    which    every    ploughman 
knows  well  enough,    though  he  never  heard  of 
Ariftotle    or   Plato.      If    theological  common- 
place books  be  no  better  filled,  I  think  they  had 
better  be  laid  afide  ;  and  I  could  wifh  that  men 
of  tolerable   intellects  would    rather  truft  their 
own  natural   reafon,  improved   with  a  general 
converfation   of  books,   to  enlarge  on   a   point 
which  they  are  fuppofed  already  to  underftand. 
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If  a  rational  man  reads  an  excellent  author  widi 
juft  application,  he  (hall  find  himfelf  extremely 
improved,  and  perhaps  infenfibly  led  to  imitate 
that  author's  perfections,  although  in  a  little  time 
he  fhould  not  remember  one  word  in  the  book, 
nor  even  the  fubjeft  it  handled  :  For  books  give 
the  fame  turn  to  our  thoughts  and  way  of  rea- 
foning,  that  good  and  ill  company  does  to  our 
behaviour  and  converfation  ;  without  either 
loading  our  memories,  or  making  us  even  fen- 
fible  of  the  change.  And  particularly  I  have 
obferved  in  preaching,  that  no  men  fucceed  bet- 
ter than  thofe  who  truft  entirely  to  the  flock  or 
fund  of  their  own  reafon,  advanced  indeed,  but 
not  overlaid  by  commerce  with  books.  Who- 
ever only  reads  in  order  to  tranfcribe  wife  and 
(Lining  remarks,  without  entering  into  the  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  of  the  author,  as  it  is  probable 
he  will  make  no  very  judicious  extract,  fo  he 
will  be  apt  to  truft  to  that  collection  in  all  his 
compofitions,  and  be  miilcd  out  of  the  regular 
way  of  thinking,  in  order  to  introduce  thofe 
materials  which  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  ga- 
ther:  And  the  product  of  all  this  will  be  found 
a  manifeft  incoherent  piece  of  patch-work. 

Some  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  univer- 
fity-erudition,  are  apt  to  fill  their  fermons  with 
philofophical  terms  and  notions  of  the  metaphy- 
Ccal  or  ab(lra£teil  kind;  which  generally  have 
one  advantage,  to  be  equally  underftood  by  the 
wife,  the  vulgar,  and  the  preacher  himfelf.  I 
have  been  better  entertained,  and  more  inform- 

ed, 
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ed,  by  a  few  pages  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progrefs, 
than  by  a  long  difcourfe  upon  the  will  and  the 
intellect,  and  Ample  or  complex  ideas.  Others 
again  are  fond  of  dilating  on  matter  and  motion, 
talk  of  the  fortuitous  conccurfe  of  atoms,  of 
theories,  and  phenomena ;  directly  againft  the 
advice  of  St  Paul,  who  yet  appears  to  have  been 
converfant  enough  in  thole  kinds  of  ftudies. 

I  do  not  find  that  you  are  any  where  directed 
in  the  canons  or  articles,  to  attempt  explaining 
the  myfteries  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  And 
indeed,  fmce  Providence  intended  there  fhpuld 
be  myfteries,  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  agree- 
able to  piety,  orthodoxy,  or  good  fenfe,  to  go 
about  fuch  a  work.  For,  to  me,  there  feems 
to  be  a  manifeft  dilemma  in  the  cafe  :  If  you 
explain  them,  they  are  myfterious  no  longer  ;  if 
you  fail,  you  have  laboured  to  no  purpofe. 
What  I  fhould  think  mod  reafonable  and  fafe 
for  you  to  do  upon  this  occafion,  is,  upon  fo- 
lemn  days,  to  deliver  the  doctrine  as  the  church 
holds  it,  and  confirm  it  by  fcripture.  Fcr  my 
part,  having  confidered  the  matter  impartially, 
I  can  fee  no  great  reafon  which  thofe  gentle- 
men, you  call  the  Free-thinkers,  can  have  for 
their  clamour  againft  religious  myfteries;  fince 
it  is  plain  they  were  not  invented  by  the  clergy, 
to  whom  they  bring  no  profit,  nor  acquire  any 
honour;  for  every  clergyman  is  ready,  either  to 
tell  us  the  utmoft  he  knows,,  or  to  confefs  that 
he  does  not  underftand  them  :  Neither  is  it 
ftrange,  that  there  fhould  be  myfteries  in  divi- 
nity, 
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nity,  as  well  as  in  the  commoneft  operations  of 
nature. 

And  here  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to  fay  upon  the 
frequent  cuftom  of  preaching  againft  Atheifm, 
Deifm,  Free-thinking,  and  the  like,  as  young  di- 
vines are  particularly  fond  of  doing,  efpecially 
when  they  exercife  their  talent  in  churches  fre- 
quentqd  by  perfons  of  quality}  which  as  it  is  but 
an  ill  compliment  to  the  audience,  fo  I  am  under 
fome  doubt  whether  it  anfwers  the  end. 

Becaufe  perfons  under  thofe  imputations  are 
generally  no  great  frequenters  of  churches,  and 
fo  the  congregation  is  but  little  edified  for  the 
fake  of  three  or  four  fools,  who  are  paft  grace  ; 
neither  do  I  think  it  any  part  of  prudence  to 
perplex  the  minds  of  well-difpofed  people  with 
doubts,  which  probably  would  never  have  other- 
wife  come  into  their  heads.  But  I  am  of  opinion, 
and  dare  be  pofitive  in  it,  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  Free-thinkers,  are 
really  fo  in  their  hearts.  For  there  is  one  obfer- 
vation,  which  I  never  knew  to  fail,  and  I  defire 
you  will  examine  it  in  the  courfe  of  your  life, 
that  no  gentleman  of  a  liberal  education,  and  re- 
gular in  his  morals,  did  ever  profefs  himfelf  a 
Free-thinker.  Where  then  are  thefe  kind  of  peo- 
ple to  be  found  ?  Among  the  word  part  of  the 
foldiery,  made  up  of  pages,  younger  brothers  of 
obfcure  families,  and  others  of  defperate  for- 
tunes i  or  elfe  among  idle  town-fops,  and  now 
and  then  a  drunken  'fquire  of  the  country.  There- 
fore nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  ignorance 

and 
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and  vice  are  two  ingredients  abfolutely  neceflary 
in  the  compofition  of  thofe  you  generally  call 
Free-thinkers,  who,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  are 
no  thinkers  at  all.  And  fmce  I  am  in  the  way 
of  it,  pray  confiderone  thing  farther.  As  young 
as  you  are,  you  cannot  but  have  already  obfer- 
ved  what  a  violent  run  there  is  among  too  many 
weak  people  againft  univerfity-education  :  be  firm- 
ly aflured,  that  the  whole  cry  is  made  up  by  thofe 
who  were  either  never  fent  to  a  college,  or, 
through  their  irregularities  and  ftupidity,  never 
made  the  leaft  improvement  while  they  were  there. 
I  have  above  forty  of  the  latter  fort  now  in  my  eye; 
feveral  of  them  in  this  town,  whofe  learning, 
manners,  temperance,  probity,  good  nature,  and 
politics,  are  all  of  a  piece  :  others  of  them  in  the 
country,  opprefiing  their  tenants,  tyrannzing  o- 
ver  the  neighbourhood,  cheating  the  vicar,  talk- 
ing nonfenfe,  and  getting  drunk  at  the  fe {lions. 
It  is  from  fuc.li  ferninaries  as  thefe  that  the  world 
is  provided  with  the  feveral  tribes  and  denomina- 
tions of  Free-thinkers,  who,  in  my  judgment, 
are  not  to  be  reformed  by  arguments  offered  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Chriitian  religion,  becaufe 
reafom'ng  will  never  make  a  man  correct  an  ill 
opinion,  which  by  rea foiling  he  never  acquired  ; 
for,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  men  always  grow  vi- 
cious before  they  become  unbelievers.  But  if 
you  would  once  convince  the  town  or  country 
profligate,  by  topics  drawn  from  the  view  of  their 
own  quiet,  reputation,  health,  and  advantage, 
their  infidelity  would  foon  drop  off.  This,  I  con- 
VOL.  X.  C  fefs, 
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fefs,  is  no  eafy  taflc  ;  becaufe  it  is,  almoft  in  a 
literal  fenfe,  to  fight  with  beads.  Now,  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  to  look  for  no  other  original 
of  this  infidelity,  whereof  divines  fo  much  com- 
plain, it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  people 
of  England  are  more  corrupt  in  their  morals  than 
any  other  nation  at  this  day  under  the  fun  :  And 
this  corruption  is  manifeftly  owing  toother  caufes, 
both  numerous  and  obvious,  much  more  than  to 
the  publication  of  irreligious  books,  which  indeed 
are  but  the  confequence  of  the  former  ;  for  all 
the  writers  agaiuft  Chriftianity,  fince  the  Revo- 
lution, have  been  of  the  lowed  rank  among  men 
in  regard  to  literature,  wit,  and  good  fenfe,  and 
upon  that  account  wholly  unqualified!  to  propa- 
gate herefies,  unlefs  among  a  people  already  aban- 
doned. 

In  an  age  where  every  thing  difliked  by  thofe 
who  think  with  the  majority,  is  called  difafiec- 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  ill  interpreted,  when  I 
venture  to  tell  you,  that  this  univerfal  deprava- 
tion of  manners  is  owing  to  the  perpetual  ban- 
dying of  factions  among  us  for  thirty  years  pafl ; 
when,  without  weighing  the  motives  of  judice, 
law,  confciencc,  or  honour,  every  man  adjuds 
his  principles  to  thofe  of  the  party  he  hath  cho- 
fen,  and  among  whom  he  may  beft  find  his  own 
account :  But,  by  reafon  of  our  frequent  vicilil- 
tudes,  men  who  were  impatient  of  beihg  out  of 
play,  have  been  forced  to  recant,  or  at  lead  to 
reconcile  their  former  tenets  with  every  new  fy- 
ftem  of  adminiflration.  Add  to  this,  that  the 

old 
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old  fundamental  cuflom  of  annual  parliaments 
being  wholly  laid  afide,  and  cle&ions  growing 
chargeable,  fince  gentlemen  found  that  their 
country-feats  brought  them  in  lefs  than  a  feat  in 
the  Houfe,  the  voters,  that  is  to  fay,  the  bulk  of 
the  common  people,  have  been  univerfally  fedu- 
ced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkennefs,  malice, 
and  (lander. 

Not  to  be  farther  tedious,  or  rather  invidious, 
thefe  are  a  few,  among  other  caufes,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  ruin  of  our  morals,  and  confe- 
quentlyto  the  contempt  of  religion  :  For  imagine 
to  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe,  a  landed  youth,  whom 
his  mother  would  never  fufrer  to  look  into  a  book 
for  fear  of  fpoiling  his  eyes,  got  into  parliament, 
and  obferving  the  enemies  to  the  clergy  heard 
with  the  utmoft  applaufc,  what  notions  he  muft 
imbibe,  how  readily  he  will  join  in  the  cry,  what 
an  efleem  he  will  conceive  of  himfelf,  and  what 
ft  contempt  he  mufl  entertain,  not  only  for  hit 
vicar  at  home,  but  for  the  whole  order. 

I  therefore  again  conclude,  that  the  trade  of 
infidelity  hath  been  taken  up  only  for  an  expedi- 
ent to  keep  in  countenance  tbat  univerfal  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  which  many  other  caufes  firft 
contributed  to  introduce  and  to  cultivate.  And 
thus  Mr  Hobbes's  faying  upon  reafon  may  be 
much  more  properly  applied  to  religion,  That  if 
religion  will  be  againft  a  man,  a  man  will  be  a- 
gainft  religion.  Though,  after  all,  I  have  heard  a 
profligate  offer  much  ftronger  arguments  againft 
paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was  known  to  do 
C  2  againft 
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againlt  Chriftianity.  Indeed  the  reafon  was,  be- 
caufe  in  that  juncture  he  happened  to  be  clofer 
prefled  by  the  bailiff  than  the  parfon. 

Ignorance  may  perhaps  be  the  mother  of  fu- 
perilttfon  ;  but  experience  hath  not  proved  it  to 
be  fo  of  devotion  :  for  Chriftianity  always  made 
the  xnoft  eafy  and  quickeft  progrefs  in  civilized 
countries.  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  is  affirm- 
ed, that  the  clergy  are  in  mod  credit  where 
ignorance  prevails,  (and  furely  this  kingdom 
would  be  called  the  paradife  of  clergymen,  if  that 
opinion  were  true)  ;  for  which  they  inflance  Eng- 
land in  the  times  of  Popery.  But  whoever 
knoweth  any  thing  of  three  or  four  centuries  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  will  find  the  little  learn- 
ing then  ftirring  was  more  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Englifti  clergy  and  laity,  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  There  were  ieveral  famous  lawyers  in 
that  period,  whofe  writings  are  ftill  in  the  high- 
eft  repute  j  and  fome  hidorians  and  poets,  who 
were  not.  of  the  church.  Whereas,  now-a-days, 
our  education  is  fo  corrupted,  that  you  will  hard- 
ly find  a  young  perfon  of  quality  with  the  leaft 
tincture  of  knowledge,  at  the  fame  time  that 
many  of  the  clergy  were  never  more  learned  or 
fo  fcurvily  treated.  Here  among  us,  at  kaft,  a 
man  of  letters,  out  of  the  three  profeflions,  is  ai- 
med a  prodigy.  And  thofe  few  who  have  pre- 
ferved  any  rudiments  of  learning,  are  (except  per- 
haps one  or  two  fmatterers)  the  clergy's  friends 
to  a  man  :  And  I  dare  appeal  to  any  clergyman 
in  this  kingdom,  whether  the  greateft  dunce  in 

his 
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his  parifh  be  not  always  the  mod  proud,  wicked, 
fraudulent,  and  intractable  of  his  flock. 

I  think  the  clergy  hare  almoft  given  over  per- 
plexing themfelves  and  their  hearers  with  ab- 
ilrufe  points  of  predeftination,  eleftion,  and  the 
like  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  time  they  fhould  j  and  there- 
fore I  fliall  not  trouble  you  farther  upon  this 
head. 

I  have  now  faid  all  I  could  think  convenient 
with  relation  tot  your  conduct  in  the  pulpit. 
Your  behaviour  in  the  world  is  another  fcene, 
upon  which  I  fhall  readily  offer  you  my  thoughts, 
if  you  appear  to  defire  them  from  me  by  your 
approbation  of  what  I  have  here  written  ;  if  not, 
I  have  already  troubled  you  too  much. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate 

friend  and  fervant. 
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An  ESSAY   on  the  FATES  of  CLERGY- 
MEN * . 

THERE  is  no  talent  fo  ufcful  towards  rifing 
in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more 
out  of  the  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  ge- 
nerally pofleffed  by  the  dulleft  fort  of  men,  and 
in  common  fpeech  called  difcretion,  a  fpecies 
of  lower  prudence,  by  the  afliftance  of  which 
people  of  the  meaneft  intellectuals,  without  any 
other  qualification,  pafs  through  the  world  in 
great  tranquillity,  and  with  univerfal  good  treat- 
ment, neither  giving  nor  taking  offence.  Courts 
are  feldom  unprovided  of  perfons  under  this  cha- 
racter, on  whom,  if  they  happen  to  be  of  great 
quality,  moft  employments,  even  the  greateft, 
naturally  fall,  when  competitors  will  not  agree  j 
and  in  fuch  promotions  no-body  rejoices  or 
grieves.  The  truth  of  this  I  could  prove  by  fe- 
veral  inftances  within  my  own  memory ;  for  i 
fay  nothing  of  the  prefent  times. 

And  indeed,  as  regularity  and  forms  are  of 
great  ufe  in  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  the  world, 
fo  it  is  very  convenient  that  perfons  epdued  with 
this  kind  of  difcretion  mould  have  that  mare 
\vhich  is  proper  to  their  talents,  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  but  by  no  means  meddle  in  matters 
which  require  genius,  learning,  flrong  compre- 

henfion, 

•  Tins  e^Tay  was  printed  in  the  Intdligcncer,  No.  3-  ar.d 
^0.  7.     See  Vol.  IV.  p-  384. 
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henfion,  quicknefs  of  conception,  magnanimity, 
generofity,  fagacity,  or  any  other  fuperior  gift 
of  human  minds  ;  bccaufe  this  fort  of  difcretiou 
is  ufually  attended  with  a  ftrong  defire  of  money, 
and  few  fcruples  about  the  way  of  obtaining  it, 
with  fervile  flattery  and  fubmiflion,  with  a  want 
of  all  .public-fpirit  or  principle,  with  a  perpetu- 
al wrong  judgment,  when  the  owners  come  in- 
to power  and  high  place,  how  to  difpofe  of  fa- 
vour and  preferment ;  having  no  meafure  for 
merit  and  virtue  in  others,  but  thofe  very  fteps  by 
which  themfelves  afcended  ;  nor  the  leaft  inten- 
tion of  doing  good  or  hurt  to  the  public,  farther 
than  either  one  or  the  other  is  likely  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  their  own  fecurity  or  intereft.  Thus, 
being  void  of  all  friendfliip  and  enmity,  they  ne- 
ver complain,  or  find  fault  with  the.  times,  and 
indeed  never  have  reafon  to  do  fo. 

Men  of  eminent  parts  and  abilities,  as  well  as 
virtues,  do  fometimes  rife  in  the  court,  fome- 
times  in  the  law,  and  fometimes  even  in  the 
church.  Such  were  the  Lord  Bacon,  the  Earl  of 
StralTord,  Archbifhop  Laud,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  I.  and  others  in  our  own  times, 
whom  I  fhall  not  name  :  But  thefe,  and  many 
more,  under  different  princes,  and  in  different 
kingdoms,  were  difgraced,  or  bammed,  or  fuffer- 
ed  death,  merely  in  envy  to  their  virtues  and 
fuperior  genius,  which  emboldened  them,  in  great 
exigencies  and  diftreffes  of  ftate,  (wanting  a  rea- 
fonable  infufion  of  this  aldermanly  discretion), 

to 
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to  attempt  the  fervice  of  their  prince  and  country 
out  of  the  common  forms. 

This  evil  fortune  which  generally  attend*  ex- 
traordinary  men  in  the  management  of  great  af- 
fairs, hath  been  imputed  to  divers  caafes,  that 
need  not  be  here  fetdown,  when  fo  obvious  an  one 
occurs,  if  what  a  certain  writer  obferves  be  true, 
that  when  a  great  genius  appears  in  the  world, 
the  dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  againlt  him. 
And  if  this  be  his  fate,  when  he  employs  his  ta- 
lents wholly  in  his  clofet,  without  interfering 
with  any  man's  ambition  or  avarice,  what  mull 
he  expect  when  he  ventures  out  to  feek  for  pre- 
ferment in  a  court,  but  univerfal  opposition  when 
he  is  mounting  the  ladder,  and  every  hand  ready 
to  turn  him  off  when  he  is  at  the  top  ?  And  in 
this  point  fortune  generally  acts  directly  con- 
trary to  nature  :  For  in  nature  we  find,  that  bo- 
dies full  of  life  and  fpirit  mount  eafily,  and  are 
hard  to  fall ;  whereas  heavy  bodies  are  hard  to 
rife,  and  come  down  with  greater  velocity  in. 
proportion  to  their  weight :  But  we  find  fortune 
every  day  acting  jufl  the  reverfe  of  this. 

This  talent  of  discretion,  as  I  have  defcribed 
it  in  its  feveral  adjuncts  and-  circumftances,  is  no 
•where  fo  Serviceable  as  to  the  clergy;  to  whofe 
preferment  nothing  is  fo  fatal  as  the  cha- 
racter of  wit,  politenefs  in  reading  or  manners, 
or  that  kind  of  behaviour  which  we  contract  by 
having  too  much  converfed  with  perfons  of  high 
ftation  and  eminency ;  thefe  qualifications  be- 
ing reckoned  by  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks  to  be 

marks 
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marks  of  levity,  which  is  the  laft  crime  the  world 
will  pardon  in  a  clergyman  :  To  this  I  may  add, 
a  free  manner  of  fpeaking  in  mixed  company, 
and  too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  much 
refort,  which  are  equally  noxious  to  fpiritual  pro- 
motion. 

I  have  known  indeed  a  few  exceptions  to  fome 
parts  of  thefe  observations.  I  have  feen  fome  of 
the  dulled  men  alive  aiming  at  wit,  and  others, 
with  as  little  pretenfions,  afteding  politenefs  in 
manners  and  difcourfe ;  but  never  being  able  to 
perfuade  the  world  of  their  guilt,  they  grew 
into  confiderable  Nations,  upon  the  firm  aiTurance 
which  all  people  had  of  their  difcretion,  becaufe 
they  were  a  fize  too  low  to  deceive  the  world  to 
their  own  difadvantage.  But  this,  I  confefs,  is 
a  trial  too  dangerous  often  to  engage  in. 

There  is  a  known  ftory  of  a  clergyman,  who 
was  recommended  for  a  preferment  by  fome 
great  man  at  court  to  an  archbiihop.  His  Grace  * 
faid,  he  had  heard  that  the  clergyman  ufed  to 
play  at  whift  and  fwobbers,  that,  as  to  play- 
ing now  and  then  a  fober  game  at  whift  for  paf* 
time,  it  might  be  pardoned,  but  he  could  not 
digeft  thofe  wicked  fwobbers ;  and  it  was  with 
fome  pains  that  my  Lord  Soniers  could  undeceive 
him.  I  aik,  by  what  talents  we  may  fuppofe 
that  great  prelate  afcended  fo  high,  or  what 
fort  of  qualifications  he  would  expect  in  thofe 
whom  he  took  into  his  patronage,  or  would  pro- 
bably 

*  Dr  Tenifon,    late  archbifliqp  of  Canterbury. 
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bably  recommend  to  court  for  the  government 
of  diftant  churches  ? 

Two  clergymen,  in  my  memory,  flood  candi- 
dates for  a  fmall  free  fchool  in  Yorkftiire,  where 
a  gentleman  of  quality  and  intereft  in  the  coun- 
try, who  happened  to  have  a  better  underftand- 
ing  than  his  neighbours,  procured  the  place  for 
him  who  was  the  better  fcholar,  and  more  gen- 
tlemany  perfort  of  the  two,  very  much  to  the 
regret  of  all  the  parifh.  The  other  being  difap- 
pointed,  came  up  to  London,  where  he  became 
the  greateft  pattern  of  this  lower  difcretion  that 
I  have  known,  and  pofleiTed  it  with  as  heavy  in- 
tellectuals; which,  together  with  the  coldnefsof 
his  temper,  and  gravity  of  his  deportment,  car- 
ried him  fafe  through  many  difficulties,  and  he 
Jived  and  died  in  a  great  ftation  ;  while  his  com- 
petitor is  too  obfcure  for  fame  to  tell  us  what  be- 
came of  him. 

This  fpecies  of  difcretion,  which  I  fo  much 
Celebrate,  and  do  moft  heartily  recommend,  hath 
one  advantage  not  yet  mentioned  j  it  will  carry 
a  man  fafe  through  all  the  malice  and  variety  of 
parties,  fo  far,  that  whatever  faction  happens  to 
be  uppermoft,  his  claim  is  ufualiy  allowed  for  a 
fhare  of  what  is  going.  And  the  thing  feems  to 
fne  highly  reafonable.  For  in  all  great  changes, 
the  prevailing  fide  is  ufualiy  fo  tempeftuous,  that 
it  wants  the  ballaft  of  thofe  whom  the  world 
calls  moderate  men,  and  I  call  men  of  difcretion; 
whom  people  in  power  may  with  little  ceremony 
load  as  heavy  as  theypleaie,  drive  them  through 

the 
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the  hardeft  and  deepeft  roads,  without  danger 
of  foundering,  or  breaking  their  backs,  and  will 
be  fure  to  find  them  neither  refty  nor  vicious. 

I  will  here  give  the  reader  a  fhort  hiftory  of 
two  clergymen  in  England,  the  characters  of 
eac-h,  and  the  progrefs  of  their  fortunes  in  the 
world ;  by  which  the  force  of  worldly  discretion, 
and  the  bad  confequences  from  the  want  of  that 
virtue,  will  ftrongly  appear. 

Corufodes,  an  Oxford  (ludent,  and  a  farmer's 
fon,  was  never  abfent  from  prayers  or  leclure, 
nor  once  out  of  his  college  after  Tom  had  tolled, 
He  fpent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  clofet,  in 
reading  his  courfes,  dozing,  clipping  papers,  or 
darning  his  (lockings ;  which  laft  he  performed 
to  admiration.  He  could  be  foberly  drunk,  at 
the  expence  of  others,  with  college  ale,  and  at 
thofe  feafons  was  always  moft  devout.  He  wore 
the  fame  gown  five  years,  without  draggling  or 
tearing.  He  never  once  looked  into  a  play-book 
or  a  poem.  He  read  Virgil  and  Ramus  in  the 
fume  cadence,  but  with  a  very  different  talle. 
He  never  underftood  a  jell,  or  had  the  leaft  con- 
ception of  wit. 

For  one  faying  he  (lands  in  renown  to  this 
day.  Being  with  fome  other  lludents  over  a  pot 
of  ale,  one  of  the  company  laid  fo  many  pleafant 
things,  that  the  red  were  much  diverted,  only 
Corufodes  was  filent  and  unmoved.  When  they 
parted,  he  called  this  merry  companion  afide, 
and  faid,  Sir,  I  perceive  by  your  often  fpeaking, 
and  our  frieads  laughing,  that  you  fpoke  many 

jefts 
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jefts  ;  and  you  could  not  but  obferve  my  filence: 
But,  Sir,  this  is  my  humour;  I  never  make  a 
jeft  myfelf,  nor  ever  laugh  at  another  man's. 

Corufodes,  thus  endued,  got  into  holy  orders; 
having,  by  the  moft  extreme  parfimony,  faved 
thirty-four  pounds  out  of  a  very  beggarly  fellow- 
fliip,  went  up  to  London,  where  his  fifter  was 
waiting-woman  to  a  lady;  and  fo  good  a  folici- 
tor,  that,  by  her  means,  he  was  admitted  to  read 
prayers  in  the  family  twice  a-day,  at  ten  (hillings 
a-month.  He  had  now  acquired  a  low,  obfe- 
quious,  aukward  bow,  and  a  talent  of  grofs  flat- 
tery, both  in  and  out  of  feafon ;  he  would 
{hake  the  butler  by  the  hand  ;  he  taught  the 
page  his  catechifm  ;  and  was  fometimes  admitted 
to  dine  at  the  fte  ward's  table.  In  fhort,  he  got 
the  good  word  of  the  whole  family,  and  was  re- 
commended by  my  Lady  for  chaplain  to  fome  o- 
ther  noble  houfes,  by  which  his  revenue  (befides 
vales)  amounted  to  about  thirty  pounds  a-year. 
His  fifter  procured  him  a  fcarf  from  my  Lord, 
who  had  a  fmall  defign  of  gallantry  upon  her ; 
and,  by  his  Lordfhip's  felicitation,  he  got  a  lec- 
turefhip  in  town  of-fixty  pounds  a-year;  where 
he  preached  conftantly  in  perfon,  in  a  grave  man- 
ner, with  an  audible  voice,  a  ftyle  ecclefiaftic, 
and  the  matter  (fuch  as  it  was)  well  fuited  to  the 
intellectuals  of  his  hearers.  Sometime  after,  a 
country-living  fell  in  my  Lord's  difpofr.l ;  and  his 
Lordihip,  who  had  now  fome  encouragement 
given  him  of  fuccefs,  in  his  amour,  beftowed  the 
living  on  Corufodes,  who  ftill  kept  his  ledure- 
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ftiip  and  refidence  in  town  ;  where  he  was  a  con- 
ftant  attendant  at  all  meetings  relating  tocharity^ 
without  ever  contributing  farther  than  his  fre- 
quent pious  exhortations.  If  any  woman  of  bet- 
ter fafhion  in  the  parifh  happened  to  be  abfent 
from  church,  they  were  fure  of  a  vifit  from  him 
in  a  day  or  two,  to  chide  and  to  dine  with' 
them. 

He  had  a  fele£l  number  of  poor,  conftantly 
attending  at  the  ilreet-door  of  his  lodgings,  for 
whom  he  was  a  common  folicitor  to  his  former 
patronefs,  dropping  in  his  own  half-crown  among 
the  collections,  and  taking  it  out  when  he  difpo- 
fed  of  the  money.  At  a  perfon  of  quality's  houfe, 
he  would  never  fit  down  till  he  was  thrice  bid, 
and  then  upon  the  corner  of  the  moft  diftant 
chair.  His  whole  demeanor  was  formal  and 
ftarched,  which  adhered  fo  clofe,  that  he  could 
never  fhake  it  off  in  his  higheft  promotion. 

His  Lord  was  now  in  high  employment  at 
court,  and  attended  by  him  with  the  molt  abjed: 
afliduity  -,  and  his  filler  being  gone  off  with  child 
to  a  private  lodging,  my  Lord  continued  his  gra- 
ces to  Corufodes,  got  him  to  be  a  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary, and  in  due  time  a  parifh  in  town,  and  a 
dignity  in  the  church. 

He  paid  his  curates  punctually,  at  the  loweft 
falary,  and  partly  out-of  the  communion-money; 
but  gave  them  good  advice  in  abundance.  He 
married  a  citizen's  widow,  who  taught  him  to  put 
out  fmall  fums  at  ten  per  cent,  and  brought  him 
acquainted  with  jobbers  in  'Change-allev  Bv 
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her  dexterity  he  fold  the  clerkfliip  of  his  parifii, 
when  it  became  vacant. 

He  kept  ?.  miferable  houfe  :  but  the  blame  was 
laid  wholly  upon  Madam  -,  for  the  good  Doctor 
was  always  at  his  books,  or  vifitingthe  fick,  or  do- 
ing other  offices  of  charity  and  piety  in  his  parifh. 

He  treated  all  his  inferiors  of  the  clergy  with 
a.  mod  fan£lified  pride  •,  was  rigoroufly  and  uni- 
verfally  cenforious  upon  all  his  brethren  of  the 
gown,  on  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  or 
while  they  continued  meanly  preferred  -,  but  gave 
large  allowance  to  the  laity  of  high  rank  or  great 
riches,  ufing  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  their  faults. 
He  was  never  fenfsble  of  the  leaft  corruption  in 
courts,  parliaments,  or  miniftries,  but  made  the 
moll  favourable  conflructions  of  all  public  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  power,  in  whatever  hands,  or 
whatever  party,  was  always  fecure  of  his  moft 
charitable  opinion.  He  had  many  wholefomc 
maxims,  ready  to  excufe  all  mifcarriages  of  ftate: 
Men  are  but  men  •,  Erunt  vitia  donee  homines  ; 
and,  Quod  fupra  nosy  nil  ad  no s  ;  with  feveral  o- 
thers  of  equal  weight. 

It  would  lengthen  my  paper  beyond  meafure 
to  trace  out  the  whole  fyftem  of  his  conduct;  his 
dreadful  apprehenfions  of  Popery  \  his  great 
moderation  towards  clifienters  of  all  denomina- 
tions, with  hearty  wiihes,  that,  by  yielding 
fomewhat  on  both  fides,  there  might  be  a  gene- 
ral union  among  Proteftants ;  his  fliort,  inoffen- 
five  fermons,  in  his  turns  at  court,  and  the  mat- 
ter exactly  fuited  to  the  prefent  juncture  of  pre- 
vailing 
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vailing  opinions;  the  arts  he  ufed  to  obtains 
mitre,  by  writing  againit  Epifcopacy;  and  the 
proofs  he  gave  of  his  loyalty,  by  palliating  or  de- 
fending the  murder  of  a  martyred  prince. 

Endued  with  all  thefe  accomplishments,  we 
leave  him  in  the  full  career  of  fuccefs,  mounting 
fail  towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclefiaftical, 
which  he  hath  a  fair  probability  to  reach,  with- 
out the  merit  of  one  fingle  virtue  ;  moderately 
flocked  with  the  leaft  valuable  parts  of  erudition; 
utterly  devoid  of  all  tafte,  judgment,  or  genius; 
and,  in  his  grandeur,  naturally  chufing  to  bawl 
up  others  after  him,  whofe  accomplilhmer.ts  mod 
refemble  his  own  ;  except  his  beloved  fons,  ne- 
phews, or  other  kindred,  be  in  competition  ;  or, 
laftly,  except  his  inclinations  be  diverted  by  thofe 
who  have  power  to  mortify  or  farther  advar.cc 
him. 

.  Eugenio  fet  out  from  the  fame  univerfity,  and 
about  the  fame  time  xvith  Corufodes.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  an  arch  lad  at  fchool,  and  was 
unfortunately  pofleffed  with  a  talent  for  poetry  j 
on  \\hich  account  he  received  many  chiding  let- 
ters from  his  father,  and  grave  advice  from  his 
tutor.  He  did  not  neglecl  his  college-learning  j 
but  his  chief  ftudy  was  the  authors  of  antiquity, 
with  a  perfecl  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  R<vl 
man  tongues.  He  could  never  procure  himfelf 
to  be  chofen  fellow  :  For  it  was  objected  againft 
him,  that  he  had  written  verfes,  and  particularly 
Come  wherein  he  glanced  at  a  certain  Reverend 
Doclor,  famous  for  dulnefs  ;  that  he  had  been 
P  2  feen 
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feen  bowing  to  ladies,  as  he  met  them  in  the 
flreets  ;  and  it  was  proved,  that  once  he  had 
been  found  dancing  in  a  private  family  with  half 
n  dozen  of  both  fexes. 

He  was  a  younger  fon  to  a  gentleman  of  good 
birth,  but  fmall  eftate  ;  and  his  father  dying,  he 
was  driven  to  London  to  feck  his  fortune.  He 
got  into  orders,  and  became  reader  in  a  parifh- 
church  at  twenty  pounds  a-yea'r,  was  carried  by 
an  Oxford  friend  to  Will's  coffee-houfe,  fre- 
quented in  thofe  days  by  men  of  wit,  where,  in 
fome  time,  he  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  diftinguifh- 
ed.  His  fcanty  falary  compelled  him  to  run 
deep  in  debt  for  a  new  gown  and  caflbck,  and 
iiow  and  then  forced  him  to  write  fome  paper  of 
wit  or  humour,  or  preach  a  fermon  for  ten  fhii- 
Jings,  to  fupply  his  neceflhies.  He  was  a  thou- 
fand  times  recommended  by  his  political  friends 
to  great  perfons,  as  a  young  man  of  excellent 
parts,  who  deferved  encouragement,  and  received 
a  thoufand  promifes  :  But  his  modefty,  and  a  ge- 
nerous fpirit,  which  difdained  the  flavery  of  a 
continual  application  and  attendance,  always  dif- 
appointed  him  j  making  room  for  vigilant  dun- 
ces, who  were  fure  to  be  never  out  of  fight. 

He  had  an  excellent  faculty  in  preaching,  if 
he  were  not  fome  times  a  little  too  refined,  and 
apt  to  trufl  too  much  to  his  own  way  of  think- 
ing and  reafoning. 

When,  upon  the  vacancy  of  preferment,  he 
was  hardly  drawn  to  attend  upon  fome  promi- 
fing  lord,  he  received  the  ufual  anfwer,  That  he 

came 
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came  too  late,  for  it  had  been  given  to  another 
the  very  day  before.  And  he  had  only  this  com- 
fort left,  that  every  body  faid,  it  was  a  thoufand 
pities  fomething  could  not  be  done  for  poor 
Mr  Eugenio. 

The  remainder  of  his  ftory  will  be  difpatched 
in  a  few  words.  Wearied  with  weak  hopes,  and 
weaker  purfuits,  he  accepted  a  curacy  in  Derby- 
fhire  of  thirty  pounds  a-year;  and  when  he  was 
five  and  forty,  had  the  great  felicity  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  a  friend  of  his  lather's  to  a  vicarage 
worth  annually  iixty  pounds,  in  the  moil  defert 
parts  of  Lincolnfliire  ;  where,  his  fpirits  quite 
funk  with  thofe  reflections  that  folitude  and  dif- 
appointments  bring,  he  married  a  farmer's  wi- 
dow, and  is  dill  alive,  utterly  undiftinguithed, 
and  forgotten;  only  fome  of  the  neighbours  have 
accidentally  heard,  that  he  had  been  a  notable, 
man  in  his  youth. 


An  ESSAY  onMoDER  N  EDUC  ATION*,,- 

FPiOM  frequently  reflecting  upon  the  courfe 
and  method  of  educating  youth  in  this  and 
a  neighbouring  kingdom,  with  the  general  fuc- 
cefi  and  confequence  thereof,  I  am  come  to  thi& 
determination,  that  education  is  always  the  worie 
in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
parents:  Nor  do  I  doubt  in  the  leafl,  that  if  the, 
D  3  whole 

•  TV  is  Eftay  was  alfo  printed  in  the  lnt<Urg:ncert  No.  o. 
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whole  world  were  now  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  (provided  I  might  be  allowed  to 
chufe  where  he  fliould  fix  the  feat  of  his  empire), 
the  only  fon  and  heir  of  that  monarch  would  be 
the  worft  educated  mortal  that  ever  was  born 
fince  the  creation;  and  1  doubt  the  fame  propor- 
tion will  hold  through  all  degrees  and  titles,  from 
an  emperor  downwards  to  the  common  gentry. 

I  do  not  fay  that  this  has  been  always  the  cafe: 
For  in  better  times  it  was  directly  otherwife  5  and 
n  fcholar  may  fill  half  his  Greek  and  Roman 
fhelves  with  authors  of  the  noblefl  birth,  as  well 
ns  higheft  virtue.  Nor  do  I  tax  all  nations  at 
prefent  with  this  defect ;  for  I  know  there  are 
fome  to  be  excepted,  and  particularly  Scotland, 
under  all  the  difadvantages  of  its  climate  arid 
foil,  if  that  happinefs  be  not  rather  owing  even 
to  thofe  very  difadvantages.  What  is  then  to  be 
done,  if  this  reflection  mufl  fix  o»  two  countries, 
•which  will  be  moft  ready  to  take  offence,  and 
which  of  all  others  it  will  be  leaft  prudent  or  fafe 
to  offend  ? 

But  there  is  one  circumftance  yet  more  dan- 
gerous and  lamentable :  For  if,  according  to  the 
poftulatum  already  laid  down,  the  higher  quality 
any  youth  is  of,  he  is  in  greater  likelihood  to  be 
•worfe  educated  ;  it  behoves  me  to  dread,  and 
keep  far  from  the  verge  of  fcandalum  magnatum. 

Retracing  therefore  that  hazardous  pojlula- 
Jum,  I  fliall  venture  no  further  at  prefent  than 
to  fay,  that  perhaps  fome  additional  care  in  edu- 
cating the  fons  of  the  nobility  and  principal  gen- 
try 
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try  might  not  be  ill  employed.  If  this  be  not 
delivered  with  foftnefs  enough,  I  muft  for  the 
future  be  filent. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  aflc  only  two  que- 
ftions  which  relate  to  England.  I  aflc  firft,  How 
it  comes  about,  that,  for  above  fixty  years  paft, 
the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  hath  been  generally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  new  men,  with  very  few 
exceptions  ?  The  nobleft  blood  of  England  ha- 
ving beenmedin  the  grand  rebellion,  many  great 
families  became  extin£t,  or  were  fupported  only 
by  minors.  When  the  King  was  reftored,  very 
few  of  thofe  Lords  remained,  who  began,  or  at 
leaft'had  improved,  their  education  under  the 
reigns  of  King  James,  or  King  Charles  I ;  of 
which  Lords  the  two  principal  were  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  and  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
minors  had,  during  the  rebellion  and  ufurpation, 
either  received  too  much  tindlure  of  bad  princi- 
ples from  thofe  fanatic  times,  or  coming  to  age 
at  the  Reftoration,  fell  into  the  vices  of  that  dif- 
folute  reign. 

I  date  from  this  rcra  the  corrupt  method  of  e- 
ducation  among  us,  znd  the  confequence  there- 
of, the  neceflity  the  crown  lay  under  of  introdu- 
cing new  men  into  the  chief  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, or  to  the  office  of  what  we  now  call  prime 
minifters,  men  of  art,  knowledge,  application, 
and  infinuation,  merely  for  want  of  a  fupply  a- 
mong  the  nobility.  They  were  generally  (though 
notalways)  of  good  birth,  fometiines  younger  bro- 
thers, at  others  times  fuch,  who  although  inhe- 
riting 
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riling  goodeftates,  yet  happened  to  be  well  educa- 
ted, and  provided  with  learning.  Such,  under  that 
king,  were  Hyde,  Bridgeman,  Clifford,  Ofborn, 
Godolphin,  Aihley-Cooper.  Few  or  none  un- 
der the  fhort  reign  of  King  James  II.  Under 
King  William  ;  Sommers,  Montague,  Churchill, 
Vernon,  Boyle,  and  many  others.  Under  the 
Queen  ;  Harley,  St  John,  Harcourt,  Trevor ; 
•who  indeed  were  perfons  of  the  beft  private  fa- 
milies, but  unadorned  with  titles.  So,  in  the 
following  reign,  Mr  Robert  Walpole  was  for 
many  years  prime  rninifter,  in  which  pod  he  dill 
happily  continues  ;  his  brother  Horace  is  am- 
baflador-extraordinary  to  France.  Mr  Ad'difon 
and  Mr  Craggs,  without  the  leaft  alliance  to  fup- 
port  them,  have  been  fecretaries  of  rtate. 

If  the  fa&s  have  been  thus  for  above  fixty 
years  paft,  (whereof  I  could  with  a  little  farther 
recollection  produce  many  more  instances),  I 
would  afk  again,  How  it  hath  happened,  that,  in 
a  nation  plentifully  abounding  with  nobility,  fo 
great  a  mare  in  the  moft  competent  parts  of  pub- 
lic management  hath  been  for  fo  long  a  period 
chiefly  entrufted  to  commoners,  unlefs  fome  o- 
miflions  or  defects  of  the  highcft  import  may  be 
charged  upon  thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  educa- 
ting our  noble  youth  had  been  committed  ?  For 
if  there  be  any  difference  between  human  crea- 
tures in  the  point  of  natural  parts,  as  we  ufually 
call  them,  it  fhould  feem  that  the  advantage  lies 
on  the  fide  of  children  born  from  noble  and  weal- 
thy parents ;  the  fame  traditional  iloth  and  lu- 
xury, 
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xury,  which  render  their  bodies  weak  and  effemi- 
nate, perhaps  refining  and  giving  a  freer  motion 
to  the  fpirits,  beyond  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  grofs  robufl  iflue  of  meaner  mortals. 

Add  to  this  the  peculiar  advantages  which  all 
young  noblemen  poilefs,  by  the  privileges  of  their 
birth  ;  fuch  as  a  free  accefs  to  courts,  and  an 
univerfal  deference  paid  to  their  perfons. 

But  as  my  Lord  Bacon' chargeth  it  for  a  fault 
on  princes,  that  they  are  impatient  to  compafs 
ends,  without  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of 
confulting  or  executing  the  means ;  fo  perhaps 
it  may  be  the  difpofition  of  young  nobles,  either 
from  the  indulgence  of  parents,  tutors,  and  go- 
vernors, or  their  own  inactivity,  that  they  ex- 
pect the  accomplifhments  of  a  good  education, 
without  the  leaft  expence  of  time  or  ftudy  to  ac- 
quire them. 

What  I  fuid  laft,  I  am  ready  to  retraft  ;  for 
the  cafe  is  infinitely  worfe  :  and  the  very  maxims, 
fet  up  to  direct  modern  education,  are  enough  to 
deftroy  all  the  feeds  of  knowledge,  honour,  \vif- 
dom,  and  virtue,  among  us.  The  current  opi- 
nion prevails,  that  the  ftudy  of  Greek  and  Latin 
is  lofs  of  time  ;  that  public  fchools,  by  mingling 
the  fons  of  noblemen  with  thofe  of  the  vulgar, 
engage  the  former  in  bad  company ;  that  whip- 
ping breaks  the  fpirits  of  lads  well  born;  that 
univerfities  make  young  men  pedants  ;  that  to 
dance,  fence,  fpeak 'French,  and  know  how  to  be- 
have yourfelf  among  great  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
comprehends  the  whole  duty  of  a  gentleman. 

I 
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.  I  cannotbut  think  this  wife  fyftem  of  education 
hath  been  much  cultivated  among  us  by  thofe 
worthies  of  the  army,  who  during  the  laft  war, 
returning  from  Flanders,  at  the  clofe  of  each  cam- 
paign, became  the  dictators  of  behaviour,  drefs, 
and  politenefs,  to  all  thofe  youngfters  who  fre- 
quent chocolate-coffee-gaming-houles,  drawing- 
rooms,  operas,  levees,  and  ailemblies  ;  where  a 
colonel,  by  his  pay,  perquifites,  and  plunder,  was 
qualified  to  outfhine  many  peers  of  the  realm  ; 
and  by  the  influence  of  an  exotic  habit  and 
demeanor,  added  to  other  foreign  accomplim- 
ments,  gave  the  law  to  the  whole  town,  and  was 
copied  as  the  (laniard-pattern  of  whatever  was 
refined  in  drefs,  equipage,  conversation,  or  di- 
verfions. 

I  remember  in  thofe  times  an  admired  origi- 
nal of  that  vocation  fitting  in  a  corfeehoufe  near 
two  gentlemen,  whereof  one  was  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  engaged  in  fome  difcourfe  that  favour- 
ed of  learning.  This  officer  thought  fit  to  inter- 
pofe,  and  profefiing  to  deliver  the  fentiments  of 
his  fraternity  as  well  as  his  own,  (and  probably 
lie  didfo  of  too  many  among  them),  turned  to  the 
clergyman,  and  fpoke  in  the  following  manner  : 
"  *  D — n  me,  Doctor,  fay  what  you  will,  the 
"  army  is  the  only  fchool  for  gentlemen.  Do  you 
"  think  my  Lord  Marlborough  beat  the  French 

"  with  Greek  and  Latin  ?  D n  me,  a  fcholar, 

«  when  he  comes   into  good  company,  what  is 

"  he 

•  See  the  poem   called,    Tie  grand  qutfiion  dilated,   in. 

yol.  ix.  p-  -i-\. 
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*'  he  but  an  afs  ?  D n  me,  I  would  be  glad, 

"  by  G — d,  to  fee  any  of  your  fcholars  with  his 
"  nouns,  and  his  verbs,  and  his  philofophy,  and 
"  trigonometry,  what  a  figure  he  would  make  at 

"  a  fiege  or  blockade,  or  rencountering D— n 

"  me,"  t*fc.  After  which  he  proceeded  with  a 
volley  of  military  terms,  lefs  fignificanf,  found- 
ing worfe,  and  harder  to  be  underftood,  than  any 
that  were  ever  coined  by  the  commentators  up- 
on Ariitotle.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to 
charge  the  foldiery  with  ignorance  and  contempt 
of  learning,  without  allowing  exceptions,  of 
which  I  have  known  many  j  but,  however,  the 
worft  example,  efpecially  in  a  great  majority, 
will  certainly  prevail. 

I  have  heard,  that  the  late  Earl  of  Oxford,  in 
the  time  of  his  miniftry,  never pafied  by  White's 
chocolate-houfe,  (the  common  rendezvous  of  in- 
famous (harpers  and  noble  cullies),  without  be- 
ftowing  a  curfe  upon  that  famous  academy,  as 
the  bane  of  half  the  Englith  nobility.  1  have 
like  wife  been  told  another  paffage  concerning 
that  great  miniiler,  which,  becaufe  it  gives  a  hu- 
morous idea  of  one  principal  ingredient  in  mo- 
dern education,  take  as  followeth.  Le  Sack,  the 
famous  French  dancing-mailer,  in  great  admira- 
tion, afked  a  friend,  whether  it  were  true,  that 
Mr  Harley  was  made  an  Earl  and  Lord  Treafu- 
rer  ?  and  fi  rid  ing  it  confirmed,  faid,  "  Well,  I 
"  wonder  what  the  devil  the  Queen  could  fee  in 
"  him  ;  for  I  attended  him  two  years,  and  he 
"  was  the  greateft  dunce  that  ever  I  tnupht." 

Another 
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Another  hindrance  to  good  education,  and  I 
think  the  greateft  of  any,  is  that  pernicious  cu- 
ftom,  in  rich  and  noble  families,  of  entertaining 
French  tutors  in  their  houfes.  Thefe  wretch- 
ed pedagogues  are  enjoined  by  the  father  to  take 
fpecial  care  that  the  boy  fhall  be  perfect  in  his 
French  ;  by  the  mother,  that  Mafter  mud  not 
walk  till  he  is  hot,  nor  be  fuffered  to  play  with 
other  boys,  nor  be  wet  in  his  feet,  nor  daub  his 
cloaths,  and  to  fee  the  dancing-mafter  attends 
conftantly,  and  does  his  duty  :  fhe  further  infifts, 
that  the  child  be  not  kept  too  long  poring  on  his 
book,  becaufe  he  is  fubjecl  to  fore  eyes,  and  of  a 
weakly  conftitution. 

By  thefe  methods  the  young  gentleman  is  in 
every  article  as  fully  accomplifhed  at  eight  years 
old  as  at  eight  and  twenty,  age  adding  only  to 
the  growth  of  his  perfon  and  his  vice  ;  fo  that, 
if  you  fhould  look  at  him  in  his  boyhood  through 
the  magnifying  end  of  a  perfpeclive,  and  in  his 
manhood  through  the  other,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  fpy  any  difference  ;  the  fame  airs,  the 
fame  ftrut,  the  fame  cock  of  his  hat,  and  pofture 
of  his  fword,  (as  far  as  the  change  of  famions 
will  allow),  the  fame  underflanding,  the  fame 
compafs  of  knowledge,  with  the  very  fame  ab- 
furdity^  impudence,  and  impertinence  of  tongue. 

He  is  taught  from  the  nurfery,  that  he  mud  in- 
herit a  great  eflate,  and  hath  no  need  to  mind 
his  book  :  which  is  a  lefibn  he  never  forgets  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  His  chief  folace  is  to  (leal 
down  and  play  at  fpan-farthing  with  the  page,  or 

young 
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young  blaclc-a-moor,  or  little  favourite  foot-boy; 
one  of  which  is  his  principal  confident  and  bo- 
fom-friend. 

There  is  one  young  lord  *  in  this  town,  who, 
by  an  unexampled  piece  of  good  fortune,  wasmi- 
raculoufly  fnatched  out  of  the  gulf  of  ignorance, 
Confined  to  a  public  fchool  for  a  due  term  of  years; 
well  whipped  when  he  deferved  it,  clad  no  bet- 
ter than  his  comfades,  and  always  their  play-fel- 
low on  the  fame  foot  ;  hatl  no  precedence  in  the 
fchool,  but  what  was  given  him  by  his  merit,  and 
loft  it  whenever  he  was  negligent.  It  is  well 
known  how  many  mutinies  were  bred  at  this  un- 
precedented treatment,  what  complaints  among 
his  relations,  and  other  great  ones  of  both  fexes; 
that  his  flockings  with  filver  clocks  were  ravifh- 
ed  from  him  ;  that  he  wore  his  own  hair ;  that 
his  drefs  was  unditYmguifhed  ;  that  he  was  not 
fit  to  appear  at  a  ball  or  affembly,  nor  fufFered 
to  go  to  either:  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty that  he  became  qualified  for  his  prefent 
removal,  where  he  may  probably  be  farther  per- 
fecuted,  and  poflibly  with  fuccefs,  if  the  firmnefs 
of  a  very  worthy  governor,  and  his  own  good 
difpofitions,  will  not  prefcrve  him.  I  confefs  I 
cannot  but  wifli  he  may  go  on  in  the  way  he  be- 
gan ;  bccaufe  I  have  a  curiofity  to  know,  by  fo 
llngular  an  experiment,  whether  truth,  honour, 
jultice,  temperance,  courage,  and  good  fenfe, 
acquired  by  a  fchool  and  college  education,  may 
VOL.  X.  E  not 

•  The  author  is  fuppofcd  to  mean  the  Lord  Vifcount 
Bloritcafiel  of  Irclar.d. 
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not  produce  a  very  tolerable  lad,  although  lie 
fhould  happen  to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  thofe  ac- 
complifhments,  which  in  the  general  vogue  are 
held  fo  important  to  the  fimlhing  of  a  gentleman. 

It  is  true,  I  have  known  an  academical  edu- 
cation to  have  been  exploded  in  public  aflem- 
blies  i  and  have  heard  more  than  one  or  t\vo 
perfons  of  high  rank  declare,  they  could  learn 
nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  than 
to  drink  ale  and  fmoke  tobacco ;  wherein  I 
firmly  believed  them,  and  could  have  added 
fome  hundred  examples  from  my  own  obferva- 
tion  in  one  of  thofe  univerfities  :  But  they  all 
were  of  young  heirs,  fent  thither  only  for  form ; 
either  from  fchools,  where  they  were  not  fufrer- 
ed  by  their  careful  parents  to  ftay  above  three 
months  in  the  year;  or  from  under  the  manage- 
Tiient  of  French  family-tutors,  who  yet  often 
attended  them  to  their  college,  to  prevent  all 
polFibility  of  their  improvement.  But  I  never 
yet  knew  any  one  perfon  of  quality,  who  fol- 
lowed his  ftudies  at  the  univerfity,  and  carried 
away  his  juft  proportion  of  learning,  that  was 
not  ready  upon  all  occafions  to  celebrate  and  de- 
fend that  courfe  of  education,  and  to  prove  a 
patron  of  learned  men. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  a  learned  educa- 
tion, which  ought  to  have  much  weight,  even 
with  thofe  who  have  no  learning  at  all.  The 
books  read  at  fchool  and  colleges  are  full  of 
incitements  to  virtue,  and  discouragements  from 
vice,  drawn  from  the  wifeft  reafons,  the  ftrong- 

cft 
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eft  motives,  and  the  moft  influencing  examples. 
Thus  young  minds  are  filled  early  with  an  incli- 
nation to  goodi  and  an  abhorrence  of  evil ; 
both  which  increafe  in  them,  according  to  the 
advances  they  make  in  literature  :  And  although 
they. may  be,  and  too  often  are,  drawn,  by  the 
temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportunities  of 
a  large,  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  when 
they  come  forward  in  the  great  world  ;  yet  it  is 
ever  with  reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind, 
becaufe  their  bias  to  virtue  ftill  continues.  They 
may  ftrny  fometimes  out  of  infirmity  or  com- 
pliance j  but  they  will  foon  return  to  the  right 
road,  and  keep  it  always  in  view.  I  fpeak  only 
of  thofe  exceffes  which  are  too  much  the  attend- 
ants of  youth  and  warmer  blood  ;  for  as  to  the 
points  of  honour,  truth,  juftice,  and  other 
noble  gifts  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  hath  no  concern,  they  are  fel- 
dom  or  ever  known  to  be  wild. 

I  have  engaged  myfelf  very  unwarily  in  too 
copious  a  fubjeft  for  fo  fhort  a  paper.  The  pre- 
fent  fcope  I  would  aim  at  is,  to  prove  that  fome 
proportion  of  human  knowledge  appears  requi- 
£te  to  thofe  who,  by  their  birth  or  fortune,  are 
called  to  the  making  of  laws,  and,  in  a  fubordi- 
nate  wr.y,  to  the  execution  of  them  ;  and  that 
luch  knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  a 
miracle,  under  the  frequent,  corrupt,  and  fot- 
tifh  methods  of  educating  thofe  who  are  born 
to  wealth  or  titles.  For  I  would  have  it  remem- 
bered, that  1  do  by  no  means  confine  thefe  re*. 
E  2  marks 
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marks  to  young  perfons  of  noble  birth  ;  the 
fame  errors  running  through  all  families,  where 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  atlbrd,  that  their  fons 
(at  lead  the  eldefl)  may  be  good  for  nothing. 
Why  mould  my  fon  be  a  fcholar,  when  it  is  not 
intended  that  he  fhould  live  by  his  learning  ? 
By  this  rule,  if  what  is  commonly  faid  be  true, 
that  money  anfwereth  all  things,  why  fhouM  my 
fon  be  honeft,  temperate,  juft,  or  charitable, 
iince  he  hath  no  intention  to  depend  upon  any  of 
thefe  qualities  for  a  maintenance  ? 

When  all  is  done,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
the  matter  is  not  fo  bad  as  I  would  make  it  •, 
and  God,  who  worketh  good  out  of  evil,  afting 
only  by  the  ordinary  eourfe  and  rule  of  nature, 
permits  this  continual  circulation  of  human 
things  for  his  own  unfearchablc  ends.  The  fa- 
ther grows  rich  by  avarice,  injuftice,  oppreffion  ; 
he  is  a  tyrant  in  the  neighbourhood  over  flaves 
and  beggars,  whom  he  calls  his  tenants.  Why 
fhould  he  defire  to  have  qualities,  infufed  into 
l\is  fon,  which  himfelf  never  poffefled  or  knew, 
or  found  the  want  of  in  the  acquifition  of  his 
wealth  ?  The  fon,.  bred  in  floth  and  idlenefs, 
becomes  a  fpendthrifr,  a  cully,  a  profligate, 
and  goes  out  of  the  world  <i  beggar,  as  his  iathe.r 
came  in.  Thus  the  former  is  puniihcd  ior  hi 5 
awn  fin?,  as  well  as  for  thofe  of  the  latter.  The 
dunghill,  having  railed  a  huge  nuiihroom  of 
'hort  duration,  is  now  fpread  to  enrich  other 
metis  lands.  It  is  indeed  of  worfe  confequence, 
where  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay,  becaufe 

their 
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their  titles  and  privileges  outlive  their  eftates ;. 
and  politicians  tell  us,  that  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  than  a  numerous  nobility, 
without  merit  or  fortune.  But  even  here  God 
hath  likcvvife  prcfcribed  fome  remedy  in  the  or- 
der of  nature  ;  fo  many  great  families  coming 
to  an  end  by  the  floth,  luxury,  and  abandoned 
kilts,  which  enervated  their  breed  through  every 
fuccefiion,  producing  gradually  a  more  effemi- 
Bate  race,  wholly  unfit  for  propagation. 


A  LETTER   to  a  very  YOUNG  LADY 
on  her  MASLK.IAGE  *„ 

MADAM, 

THE  hurry  and  impertinence  of  receiving 
and  paying  vifits  on  account  of  your  mar- 
riage being  now  over,  you  are  beginning  to  enter 
into  a  courfe  of  life,  where  you  will  want  much 
advice  to  divert  you  from  falling  into  many  er- 
rors, fopperies,  and  follies,  to  which  your  fcx 
is  fubjech  I  have  always  borne  an  entire  friend- 
fhip  to  your  father  and  mother  ;  and  the  per- 
fon  they  have  chofen  for  your  hufband  hath 
been  for  fome  years  pad  my  particular  favourite  ;. 
I  have  long  wifhed  you  might  come  together, 
becaufe  I  hoped,  that,  from  the  goodncfs  of 
your  difpoiiticn,  and  by  following  the  counfel 
E  3  of 

*   Tins   letter   ought    to   be  read  by    all  new-married 
•w-oinen  ;   and  will   be  read  witlj  pleasure  and   adv.- 
by  the  incft  dUlinguiflicd  and  moft  accompliflied  ladl?s. 
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of  wife  friends,  you  might  in  time  make  your- 
felf  worthy  of  him.  Your  parents  were  fo  far 
in  the  right,  that  they  did  not  produce  you  much 
into  the  world  j  whereby  you  avoided  many 
wrong  fteps,  which  others  have  taken,  and 
have  fewer  ill  impreflions  to  he  removed  :  But 
they  failed,  as  it  is  generally  the  cafe,  in  too 
much  neglecting  to  cultivate  your  mind  ;  with- 
out which  it  is  impofTible  to  acquire  or  preferve 
the  friendfliip  and  efieem  of  wife  a  man,  who  foon 
grows  weary  of  a£ting  the  lover,  and  treating 
his  wife  like  a  nnflrefs,  but  wants  a  reafonable 
companion,  and  a  true  friend,  through  every 
ftage  of  his  life.  It  mud  be  therefore  your  bu- 
finefs  to  qualify  yourfelf  for  thofe  offices ;  where- 
in I  will  not  fail  to  be  your  director,  as  long  as 
I  (hall  think  you  deferve  it,  by  letting  you  know 
how  you  are  to  aft,  and  what  you  ought  to  a- 
void. 

And  beware  of  defpifing  or  neglecting  my  in- 
ftru&xohs  ^  whereon  will  depend  not  only  your 
making  a  good  figure  in  the  world,  but  your 
own  real  happinefs,  as  well  as  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  ought  to  be  the  deareft  to  you. 

I  muft  therefore  defire  you,  in  the  firfl  place, 
to  be  very  flow  in  changing  the  modeft  beha- 
viour of  a  virgin.  It  is  ufual  in  young  wives, 
before  they  have  been  many  weeks  married,  to 
TifTume  a  bold  forward  look,  and  manner  of  talk- 
ing ;  as  if  they  intended  to  fignify  in  all  com- 
panies, that  they  were  no  longer  girls,  and  con- 
£e  fluently  that  their  whole  demeanor,  before 

they 
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they  got  n  hufband,  was  all  but  a  countenance 
and  conftraint  upon  their  nature  ;  whereas,  I 
fuppofe,  if  the  votes  of  wife  men  were  gather- 
ed, a  very  great  majority  would  be  in  favour 
of  thofc  ladies,  who,  after  they  were  entered1 
into  that  flate,  rather  chofe  to  double  their  por- 
tion of  modelly  and  refervednefs. 

I  mud  likewife  warn  you  ftriclly  againft  the 
leaft  degree  of  fondnefs  to  your  huiband  before 
any  witnefs  whatfoever,  even  before  your  nearell 
relations,  or  the  very  maids  of  your  chamber. 
This  proceeding  is  fo  exceeding  odious  and  dif- 
guilful  to  all  who  have  either  good  breeding  or 
good  fenfe,  that  they  affign  two  very  unamiable 
reafons  for  it.  The  one  is  grofs  hypocrify,  and 
the  other  has  too  bad  a  name  to  mention.  If 
there  is  any  difference  to  be  made,  your  huf- 
band is  the  lowelt  perfon  in  company,  either  at 
home  or  abroad ;  and  every  gentleman  prefent 
has  a  better  claim  to  all  marks  of  civility  and 
diftin&ion  from  you.  Conceal  your  eiteem  and 
love  in  your  own  breaft,  and  referve  your  kind 
looks  ami  language  for  private  hours,  which 
are  fo  many  in  the  four  and  twenty,  that  they 
will  afford  time  to  employ  a  paflion  a-s  exalted  as 
any  that  was  ever  defcribed  in  a  French  ro- 
mance. 

Upon  this  head  I  fhould  likewife  advife  you  to 
differ  in  pra&ice  from  thofe  ladies  who  affect 
abundance  of  uneafinefs  while  their  hulbands 
are  abroad  ;  Hart  with  every  knock  at  the  door, 
aud  ring  the  bell  inceiTantly  for  the  fervauts  to 

let 
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let  in  their  matter  ;  will  not  eat  a  bit  at  dinner 
or  fupper,  if  the  hufband  happens  to  (lay  out  j 
and  receive  him  at  his  return  with  fuch  a  medley 
of  chiding  and  kindnefs,  and  catechifmg  him 
•where  he  has  been,  that  a  fhrew  from  Billingf- 
gate  would  be  a  more  eafy  and  eligible  compa- 
nion. 

Of  the  fame  leaven  are  thofe  wives,  who, 
when  their  hufbands  are  gone  a  journey,  mull 
have  a  letter  every  pofl,  upon  pain  of  fits  and  hy- 
fterics  ;  and  a  day  muil  be  fixed  for  their  return 
home,  without  the  leaft  allowance  for  bufmefsr 
or  ficknefs,  or  accidents,  or  weather.  Upon 
which  I  can  only  fay,  that,  in  my  obfervation, 
thofe  iadies  who  are  apt  to  make  the  greateft 
clutter  on  fuch  occafions,  would  liberally  have 
paid  a  meflenger  for  bringing  them  news  tfrat 
their  hufbands  had  broke  their  necks  on  the 
road. 

You  will  perhaps  be  offended,  when  I  advife 
you  to  abate  a  little  of  that  violent  pailion  for 
fine  cloaths  fo  predominant  in  your  fex.  It  is 
a  little  hard,  that  ours,  <for  whofe  fake  you  wear 
them,  are  not  admitted  to  be  of  your  council. 
I  may  venture  to  aflure  you,  that  we  will  make 
an  abatement  at  any  time  of  four  pounds  a-yard 
in  a  brocade,  if  the  ladies  will  but  allow  a  fuit- 
able  addition  of  care  in  the  clean! inefs  *  and 
fweetnefs  of  their  perfons.  For  the  fatirical 
part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe,  that  it  is  not 

impoffible 

•  The  reader  will  eafily  perceive,  that  this  letter,  and 
tfcedefcription  of  a  AW/J  !irrj/itig-room,  in  Vol.  JX-p  3^» 
•H'ere  not  written  in  England.  H.nvk^f. 
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impofTible  to  be  very  fine  and  very  filthy;  and 
that  the  capacities  of  a  lady  are  fometimes  apt  to 
fall  ihort  in  cultivating  cleanlinefs  and  finery 
together.  I  lhall  only  add,  upon  fo  tender  a 
fubject,  what  a  pleafant  gentleman  faid  concern- 
ing a  filly  woman  of  quality,  That  nothing  could 
make  her  fupportable  but  cutting  off  her  head  ; 
for  his  ears  were  offended  by  her  tongue,  and  his 
nofe  by  her  hair  and  teeth. 

I  am  wholly  at  a  lofs  how  to  advife  you  in  the 
choice  of  company}  which,  however,  is  a  point 
of  as  great  importance  as  any  in  your  life.  If 
your  general  acquaintance  be  among  the  ladies> 
who  are  your  equals  or  fuperiors,  provided  they 
have  nothing  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  ill 
reputation,  you  think  you  are  fafe  ;  and  this,  in 
the  ftyle  of  the  world,  will  pafs  for  good  com- 
pany ;  whereas  I  am  afraid,  it  will  be  hard  for 
you  to  pick  out  one  female  acquaintance  in  this 
town,  from  whom  you  wi'll  not  be  in  nunifelfc 
danger  of  contracting  fome  foppery,  affe&ation^ 
vanity,  folly,  or  vice.  Your  only  fafe  way  of 
eonverfing  with  them  is,  by  a  firm  refolution  to 
proceed  in  your  practice  and  behaviour  directly 
contrary  to  whatever  they  fhall  fay  or  do.  And 
tli is  I  take  to  be  a  ^oud  general  rule,  with  very 
few  exceptions.  For  inilance  :  In  the  doctrine* 
they  ufuully  deliver  to  young  married  women  for 
managing  their  huibands  ;  their  feveral  accounts, 
of  their  own  conduct  in  that  particular,  to  re- 
commend it  to  your  imitation  ;  the  reflections, 
they  make  upon  others  of  their  fcx  for  acting  dif- 
ferently ; 
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ferently ;  their  directions  how  to  come  off  with 
victory  upon  any  diipute  or  quarrel  you  may 
have  with  your  hufband  ;  the  arts  by  which  you 
may  difcover  and  prattife  upon  his  weak  fide  ; 
when  to  work  by  flattery  and  infinuation,  when 
to  melt  him  with  tears,  and  when  to  engage  with 
a  high  hand :  In  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other 
cafes,  it  will  be  prudent  to  retain  as  many  of 
their  lectures  in  your  memory  as  you  can,  and 
then  determine  to  aft  in  full  oppofition  to  them 
all. 

I  hope  your  hufband  will  interpofe  his  autho- 
rity to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  vifiting.  Half  a 
dozen  fools  are,  in  all  confcience,  as  many  as 
you  fhould  require :  And  it  will  be  fufficient  for 
you  to  fee  them  twice  a-year ;  for  I  think  the 
faftiion  does  not  exa&  that  vifits  fhould  be  paid 
to  friends. 

I  advife,  that  your  company  at  home  fhould 
confift  of  men,  rather  than  women.  To  fay  the 
truth,  I  never  yet  knew  a  tolerable  woman  to  be 
fond  of  her  own  fex.  I  confefs,  when  both  are 
mixed  and  well  chofen,  and  put  their  beft  qua- 
lities forward,  there  may  be  an  intercourfe  of  ci- 
vility and  good-will,  which,  with  the  addition 
cf  fome  degree  of  fcnfe,  can  make  converfation 
er  any  amufement  agreeable.  But  a  knot  of  la- 
dies got  together  by  themfelves,  is  a  very  fchool 
of  impertinence  and  detraction  ;  and  it  is  well  if 
thofe  be  the  word. 

Let  your  men-acquaintance  be  of  your  huf- 
fcand's  choice,  and  not  recommended  to  you  by- 

any 
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any  {he-companions ;  becaufe  they  will  certainly 
fix  a  coxcomb  upon  you,  and  it  will  coft  you 
fome  time  and  pains  before  you  can  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  diftinguifhing  fuch  a  one  from  a 
man  of  fenfe. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid  into  your 
cabinet-council  to  entertain  you  with  hiftories 
of  thofe  ladies  whom  {he  hath  formerly  ferved,of 
their  diverfions  and  their  drefles  ;  to  insinuate  how 
great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little  you 
are  allowed  to  fquander ;  to  appeal  to  her  from 
your  hulband,  and  to  be  determined  by  her  judge- 
ment, becaufe  you  are  fure  it  will  be  always  for 
you  ;  to  receive  and  difcard  fervants  by  her  ap- 
probation or  diflike  j  to  engage  you,  by  herinfi- 
nuations,  in  mifunderftandings  with  your  beft 
friends  ;  to  reprefent  all  things  in  falfe  colours, 
and  to  be  the  common  emiflary  of  fcandal. 

But  the  grand  affair  of  your  life  will  be  to 
gain  and  preferve  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of 
your  hulband.  You  are  married  to  a  man  of 
good  education  and  learning,  of  an  excellent  un- 
'•derftanding,  and  an  exadl  tafte.  It  is  true,  and 
it  is  happy  for  you,  that  thefe  qualities  in  him 
are  adorned  with  great  modefly,  a  moft  amiable 
fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  an  unufual  difpofitiou 
to  fobriety  and  virtue.  But  neither  good-nature 
nor  virtue  will  fuffer  him  to  efteem  you  againft 
his  judgment ;  and  although  he  is  not  capable  of 
ufmg  you  ill,  yet  you  will  in  time  grow  a  thing 
indifferent,  and  perhaps  contemptible,  unlefs  you 
can  fupply  the  lofs  of  youth  and  beauty  with 

more 
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more  durable  qualities.  You  have  but  a  very 
few  years  to  be  young  and  handfome  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  ;  and  as  few  months  to  be  fo  in  the 
eyes  of  a  huiband  who  is  not  a  fool ;  for  I  hope 
you  do  not  ftill  dream  of  charms  and  raptures, 
which  marriage  ever  did,  and  ever  will  put  a 
fudden  end  to.  Befides,  your's  was  a  match  of 
prudence  and  common  good-liking,  without  any 
mixture  of  that  ridiculous  paffion,  which  hath 
no  being  but  in  play-books  and  romances. 

Ycu  mult  therefore  ufe  all  endeavours  to  at- 
tain to  fome  degree  of  thofe  accomplishments, 
which  your  huiband  moil  values  in  other  peo- 
ple, and  for  which  he  is  mod  valued  himfelf. 
You  muft  improve  your  mind  by  clofely  purfu- 
ing  fuch  a  method  of  ftudy  as  I  fliall  dire£t  or 
approve  of.  You  muft  get  a  collection  of  hifto- 
ry  and  travels,  which  I  will  recommend  to  you, 
and  fpend  fome  hours  every  day  in  reading  them, 
and  making  extracts  from  them,  if  your  memory 
be  weak.  You  muft  invite  perfons  of  knowledge 
and  underftanding  to  an  acquaintance  with  you,, 
by  whofe  converfation  you  may  learn  to  correct 
your  tafte  and  judgment ;  and  when  you  can 
bring  yourfelf  to  comprehend  and  relifh  the  jrood 
fenfe  of  others,  you  will  arrive  in  time  to  think 
rightly  yourfelf,  and  to  become  a  reafonable  and 
-agreeable  companion.  This  muft  produce  in 
your  huiband  a  true  rational  love  and  efteem  for 
you,  which  old  age  will  not  diininifh.  He  will' 
have  a  regard  for  your  judgment  and  opinion  in 
matters  of  the  greateft  weight ;  you  will  be  able 
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to  entertain  each  other  without  a  third  perfon  to 
relieve  you  by  finding  dilcourfe.  The  endow- 
ments of  your  mind  will  even  make  your  perfon 
more  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  when  you  are  alone, 
your  time  will  not  lie  heavy  upon  your  hands  for 
want  of  feme  trifling  amufement. 

As  little  refpect  as  I  have  for  the  generality  of 
your  fex,  it  hath  fometimes  moved  me  with  pi- 
ty to  fee  the  lady  of  the  houfe  forced  to  with- 
draw immediately  after  dinner,  ami  this  in  fa- 
milies where  there  is  not  much  drinking  ;  as  if 
it  were  an  eftablifhed  maxim,  that  women  arc 
incapable  of  all  converfation.  In  a  room  where 
both  fexes  meef,  if  the  men  are  difcourfing  up- 
on any  general  fubjecl:,  the  ladies  never  think  it 
their  buiinefs  to  partake  in  what  pafies,  but,  in 
a  feparate  club,  entertain  each  other  with  the 
price  and  choice  of  lace  and  filk,  and  what  d rel- 
ics they  liked  or  difapproved  at  the  church  cr  the 
playhoufe.  And  when  you  are  among  yourfelves, 
how  naturally,  after  the  firft  compliments,  do  you 
apply  your  hands  to  each  other's  lappets,  and 
ruffles,  and  mantuas  •,  as  if  the  whole  bufinefs  of 
your  lives,  and  the  public  concern  of  the  work!, 
depended  upon  the  cut  or  colour  of  your  drcflcs. 
As  divines  lay,  that  lome  people  take  more  pains 
to  be  damned,  than  it  would  cod  them  to  be  fa- 
ved  j  fo  your  fex  employs  more  thought,  memo- 
ry, and  application  to  be  fools,  than  would 
fcrve  to  make  them  wife  and  ufcful.  When  I 
reflect  on  this,  I  cannot  conceive  you  to  be  hu- 
man creatures,  but  a  certain  ipecics  hardly  a  de- 
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grce  above  a  monkey ;  who  has  more  diverting 
tricks  than  any  of  you,  is  an  animal  lefs  mifchie- 
vous  and  expenfive,  might  in  time  be  a  tolerable 
critic  in  velvet  and  brocade,  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  would  equally  become  them. 

I  would  have  you  look  upon  finery  as  a  necef- 
fary  folly,  which  all  great  ladies  did,  whom  I 
have  ever  known.  I  do  not  defire  you  to  be  out 
of  the  fafhion,  but  to  be  the  laft  and  lead  in  it. 
I  expect  that  your  drefs  mail  be  one  degree  low- 
er than  your  fortune  can  afford,  and,  in  your 
own  heart,  I  would  wifh  you  to  be  an  utter  con- 
temner  of  all  diftin&ions  which  a  finer  petticoat 
can  give  you;  becaufe  it  will  neither  make  you 
richer,  handfomer,  younger,  better  natured,  more 
virtuous  or  wife,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

If  you  are  in  company  with  men  of  learning, 
though  they  happen  to  difcourfe  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences  out  of  your  compafs,  yet  you  will  gather 
more  advantage  by  liftening  to  them,  than  from 
all  the  nonfenfe  and  frippery  of  your  own  fex  -, 
but  if  they  be  men  of  breeding  as  well  as  learn- 
ing, they  will  feldom  engage  in  any  converfation 
where  you  ought  not  to  be  a  hearer,  and  in  time 
have  your  part.  If  they  talk  of  the  manners  and 
cuftoms  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Europe,  of 
travels  into  remoter  nations,  of  the  ftate  of  their 
own  country,  or  of  the  great  men  and  actions  of 
Greece  and'Home  -,  if  they  give  their  judgment 
upon  Englifh  and  French  writers,  either  in  verfe 
or  profe,  or  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  virtue  and 
vice,  it  is  a  flinme  for  an  Englifh  lady  not  to  re- 
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lifh  fuch  difcourfes,  not  to  improve  by  them,  and 
endeavour,  by  reading  and  information,  to  have 
her  ihare  in  thofe  entertainments,  rather  than 
turn  aiide,  as  it  is  the  ufual  cuftom,  and  confult 
with  the  woman  who  fits  next  her,  about  a  new 
cargo  of  fans. 

It  is  a  little  hard  that  not  one  gentleman's 
daughter  in  a  thouiand  (hould  be  brought  to 
read  or  underftand  her  own  natural  tongue,  or 
be  judge  of  the  eafieit  books  that  are  written  in 
it  j  as  any  one  may  find,  who  can  have  the  pa- 
tience to  hear  them,  when  they  are  difpofed  to 
mangle  a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  lead  word, 
oat  of  the  common  road,  is  fure  to  difconcert 
them  j  and  it  is  no  wonder,  when  they  are  not 
fo  much  as  taught  to  fpcll  in  their  childhood, 
nor  can  ever  attain  to  it  in  their  whole  lives.  I 
advife  you  therefore  to  read  aloud,  more  or  lefs, 
every  day  to  your  hufband,  if  he  will  permit  you, 
or  to  any  other  friend  (but  not  a  female  one)  who 
is  able  to  fet  you  right.  And  as  for  fpelliug, 
you  may  compafs  it  in  time,  by  making  collec- 
tions from  the  books  you  read. 

I  know  very  well  that  thofe  who  are  com- 
monly called  learned  women,  have  loll  all  man- 
ner of  credit,  by  their  impertinent  talkativenefs 
and  conceit  of  themfelves.  But  there  is  an  eafy 
remedy  for  this,  if  you  once  confider,  that  af- 
ter all  the  pains  you  may  be  at,  you  never  can 
arrive,  in  point  of  learning,  to  the  perfection  of 
a  fchool-boy.  The  reading  I  would  advife  you 
to,  is  only  for  improvement  of  your  own  good 
F  2  fenfe^ 
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fenfe,  which  will  never  fail  of  being  mended  by 
difcretion.  It  is  a  wrong  method,  and  ill  choice 
of  books,  that  mskes  thofe  learned  Lulies  jull  fa 
much  the  worfe  for  what  they  have  read.  And 
therefore  it  fhallbc  my  care  to  direct  you  better; 
a  taflc  for  which  I  take  mylelf  to  be  not  ill  quali- 
fied j  becaufe  I  have  fpent  more  time,  and  have , 
had  more  opportunities  than  many  others,  to  ob- 
ferve  and  difcover  from  what  fourccs  the  vari- 
ous follies  of  women  are  derived. 

Pray  obferve  how  infignificant  things  are  the 
common  race  of  ladies,  when  they  have  pa  fled 
their  youth  and  beauty  ;  how  contemptible  they 
appear  to  the  men,  and  yet  more  contemptible  to 
the  younger  part  of  their  own  fex  •,  and  have  no 
relief,  but  in  patting  their  afternoons  in  vifits, 
where  they  are  never  acceptable  j  and  their  e- 
venings  at  cards  among  each  other  j  while  the 
former  part  of  the  day  is  fpent  in  fpleen  and  en- 
vy, or  in  vain  endeavours  to  repair,  by  art  and 
drefs,  the  ruins  of  time.  Whereas  I  have  known 
ladies  at  fixty,  to  whom  all  the  polite  part  of  the 
court  and  town  paid  their  addreffes,  without  any 
farther  view  than  that  of  enjoying  the  pleafure 
of  their  converfation. 

I  am  ignorant  of  any  one  quality  that  is  ami- 
able in  a  man,  which  is  not  equally  fo  in  a  wo- 
man. I  do  not  except  even  modefty  and  gcntle- 
nef  s  of  nature  :  Nor  do  I  know  one  vice,  or  folly, 
which  is  not  equally  cleteltable  in  both.  There 
is  indeed  one  infirmity  which  is  generally  allow- 
ed you,  I  mean  that  of  cowardice.  Yet  there 

fliould 
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fhould  feem  to  be  fomething  very  capricious, 
that  when  women  profefs  their  admiration  for  a 
colonel  or  a  captain,  on  account  of  his  valour, 
they  fhould  fancy  it  a  very  graceful  and  becoming 
quality  in  themfelves  to  be  afraid  of  their  own 
fhadows ;  to  fcream  in  a  barge,  when  the  wea- 
ther is  calmed,  or  in  a  coach  at  a  ring ;  to  run 
from  a  cow  at  a  hundred  yards  cliftance  j  to  fall 
into  fits  at  the  fight  of  a  fpider,  an  earwig,  or  a 
frog.  At  lead,  if  cowardice  be  a  fign  of  cruelty, 
(as  it  is  generally  granted),  I  can  hardly  think  it 
an  accomplifhment  fo  defirable,  as  to  be  thought 
worth  improving  by  affectation. 

And  as  the  fame  virtues  equally  become  both 
fexes,  Co  there  is  no-  quality  whereby  women  en- 
deavour to  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  men,  for 
which  they  are  not  juft  fo  much  the  worfe,  ex- 
cept that  only  of  refervednefs  ;  which  however, 
as  you  generally  manage  it,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
affectation  or  hypocrify.  For  as  you  cannot  too 
much  difcountenance  thofe  of  our  fex,  who  pre-» 
fume  to  take  unbecoming  liberty  before  you,  fo 
you  ought  to  be  wholly  imcon (trained  m  the  com- 
pany of  deferring  m«n,  when  you  have  bad  fuf- 
ficient  experience  of  their  difcretion. 

There  is  never  wanting  in  this  town,  a  tribe 
of  bold,  fwaggering,  rattling  ladies,  whofe  ta- 
lents pafs  among  coxcombs  for  wit  and  humour  5 
their  excellency  lies  in  rude  joking  esprefilons, 
and  what  ihey  call  running  a  man  down.  If  a 
gentleman  in  their  company  happens  to  have 
any  blemifl)  in  his  birth  or  perfon,  if  any  mif- 
1>  3  fortune 
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fortune  hath  befallen  his  family  or  himfelf,  for 
which  he  is  afhamed,  they  will  be  fure  to  give 
him  broad  hints  of  it  without  any  provocation. 
I  would  recommend  you  to  the  acquaintance  of 
a  common  proftitute,  rather  than  to  that  of  fuch 
termagants  as  thefe.  I  have  often  thought, 
that  no  man  is  obliged  to  fuppofe  fuch  creatures 
to  be  women,  but  to  treat  them  as  infolent  raf- 
tals  difguifed  in  female  habits,  who  ought  to  be 
flopped  and  kicked  down  flairs. 

1  will  add  one  thing,  although  it  be  a  little  out 
of  place;  which  is,  to  defire  that  you  will  learn 
to  value  and  efteem  your  hufband  for  thofe  good 
qualities  which  he  really  poffefleth,  and  not  to 
fancy  others  in  him  which  he  certainly  hath  not. 
Tor  although  this  latter  is  generally  underftood 
to  be  a  mark  of  love,  yet  it  is  indeed  nothing  but 
affectation  or  ill  judgment.  It  is  true,  he  wants 
fo  very  few  accomplifhments,  that  you  are  in  no 
threat  danger  of  erring  on  this  fide  •,  but  my  cau- 
tion is  occafioned  by  a  lady  of  your  acquaintance, 
married  to  a  very  valuable  perfon,  whom  yet  me 
5s  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  always  commending 
for  thofe  perfections  to  which  he  can  leafl  pre- 
tend. 

I  can  give  you  no  advice  upon  the  article  of 
expence  :  Only  I  think  you  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed how  much  your  hufband's  revenue  a- 
mounts  to  ;  and  be  fo  good  a  computer,  as  to 
keep  whithin  it,  in  that  part  of  the  management 
which  falls  to  your  fhare;  and  not  to  put  your- 
felf  in  the  number  of  thofe  politic  ladies,  who 

think 
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think  they  gain  a  great  point,  when  they  have 
teafed  their  hufbands  to  buy  them  a  new  equi- 
page, a  laced  head,  or  a  fine  petticoat,  without 
once  confidering  what  long  fcores  remain  unpaid 
to  the  butcher. 

I  defire  you  will  keep  this  letter  in  your  cabi- 
net, and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole 
conduct  by  it.  And  fo  God  blefs  you,  and  make 
you  a  fair  example  to  your  fex,  and  a  perpetual 
comfort  to  your  hufband  and  your  parents.  I 
am,  with  great  truth  and  affection, 

MADAM, 

Your  moft  faithful  friend, 
and  humble  fervant. 


(     63     ) 
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In  -vulgum  ambiguzs,  ct  qmtrere  cttifciu>s  arma 

To  the  BOOKSELLER. 

Mr  MORPHEW, 

YOUR  care  in  putting  an  advertifement  in 
the  Examiner,  hath  been  of  very  great  ufe 
to  me.  I  now  fend  you  my  preface  to  the  Bi- 
fhop  of  Sarum's  introduction  to  his  third  volume ; 
which  I  defireyou  to  print  in  fuch  a  form,  as,  in 
the  bookfeller's  phrafe,  will  make  a  fixpenny- 
touch  ;  hoping  it  will  give  fuch  a  public  notice 
of  my  defign  that  it  may  come  into  the  hands  of 
thofe  who  perhaps  look  not  into  the  Bifhop's  in- 
troduction *.  I  defire  you  will  prefix  to  this  a 
paflage  out  of  Virgil,  which  doth  fo  perfectly  a- 
gr,ee  with  my  prefent  thoughts  of  his  Lord  {hip, 
that  I  cannot  exprefs  them  better,  nor  more  true- 
ly,  thajj  thofe  words  do.  I  am, 
SIR, 

Your  humble  fenrant. 
A 

*  The  Bifhop's  introduction  is  prefaced  with  a  letter  to 
his  bookfeller,  of  which  this  is  a  burlefcpie.     Huvkef. 


APREFACE  to  Bifliop  Bu  R  NET'S  IN- 
TRODUCTION. 

THIS  way  of  publifliing  introductions  to  boots 
that  are,  God  knows  when*  to  c^me  out, 
is  cither  wholly  new,  or  fo  long  unpracliied, 
that  my  fmall  reading  cannot  trace  it.  How- 
ever, we  are  to  fuppofe  that  a  perfon  of  his 
Lordfhip's  great  age  and  experience  would  hard- 
ly a&  fuch  a  piece  of  fingularify,  without  fome 
extraordinary  motives.  I  cannot  but  obferve, 
that  his  fellow-labourer,  the  author  of  the  paper 
called  The  Englifhman*,  feems,  in  fome  of  his 
late  performances,  to  have  almoft  tranfcribed  the 
notions  of  the  Bifnop.  Thefe  notions  I  take  to 
have  been  dictated  by  the  fame  matters,  leaving 
to  each  writer  that  peculiar  manner  of  expref- 
fmg  himfelf,  which  the  poverty  of  our  langauagc 
forceth  me  to  call  their  ftyle.  When  the  Guar- 
dian changed  his  title,  and  profefled  to  engage 
in  faction,  I  was  fure  the  Avord  was  given,  that 
grand  preparations  were  making  againft  next  fef- 
fions  ;  that  all  advantages  wjuld  be  taken  of  the 
the  little  diflenfions  reported  to  be  among  thofe 
in  power  ;  and  that  the  Guardian  would  foon  be 
fecondedby  fome  other  piquerers  from  the  fame 
camp.  But  I  will  confcfs  my  fufpicions  did  not 
carry  me  fo  far  as  to  conjecture  that  this  vene- 
rable champion  would  be  in  fuch  mighty  hade  to 
ccme  into  the  iicld,  and  ferve  in  the  quality  of 

an 
•  Mr  Steel. 
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an  enfant  perdu  *,  armed  only  with  a  pocket- 
pill  ol,  before  his  great  bJunderbufs  could  be  got 
ready,  his  old  ruily  brealtplate  fcoured,  and  his 
cracked  head-piece  mended. 

I  was  debating  with  ray felf  whether  this  hint 
of  producing  a  fir, all  pamphlet,  to  give  notice 
of  a  large  folio,  was  not  borrowed  frcm  the  ce- 
remonial in  Spaniih  roaiances,  where  a  dwarf 
is  fent  out  upon  the  battlements,  to  ftgnify  to 
all  pafTengers  what  a  mighty  giant  there  is  in 
the  caflle  ;  or  whether  the  Bifhop  copied  this 
proceeding  from  the  Fenfaronnade  f  of  Monfieur 
Boifleurs,  when  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  that 
General  had  an  interview.  Several  men  were 
appointed  at  certain  periods  to  ride  in  great 
hp.fle  towards  the  Englifh  camp,  and  cry  out, 
J\rfonfeigwur  vient,  Monftigneur  ijient  \ :  Then 
fmall  parties  advanced,  with  the  fame  fpeed, 
and  the  fame  cry  :  And  this  foppery  held  for 
many  hours,  vutil  the  Marefchal  himfelf  ar- 
rived. So  here  the  Bifhop  (as  we  find  by  his 
dedication  to  Mr  Churchill  the  bookfeiler)  hath 
for  a  long  time  fent  warning  of  his  arriyal  by 
advertisements  in  gazettes  j  and  now  his  intro- 
duction advanceth  to  tell  us  again,  Manfeigneur 
vient.  In  the  mean  time  we  muft  gape  and 
wait,  and  gaze,  the  Lord  knows  how  long,  and 

keep 

*  Erf.iHt  Perdu,  one  of  the  forlorn  hope.  Tho  forlorn 
Jiope  is  a  number  of  men  feltOted  for  any  defperate  en-^ 
terprifc,  or  appointed  for  the  firft  onfet  in  a  battle- 
Ka-wktf. 

f  Fdfif.irannade,   vain  oftentation. 

J  My  Lord  is  coming,   my  Lord  is  coming. 
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keep  our  fpirits  in  fome  reafonablo  agitation,  un- 
til his  Lord  (hip's  real  fell  fhall  think  fit  to  ap- 
pear in  the  habit  of  2  folio. 

I  have  feen  the  fame  fort  of  management  at  a 
puppet-fhow.  Some  puppets  of  little  or  no 
confequence  appeared  feveral  times  at  the  win- 
do\v,  to  allure  the  boys  and  the  rabble  :  The 
trumpeter  founded  often,  and  the  door-keeper 
cried  an  hundred  times,  until  he  was  hoarfe, 
that  they  were  juft  going  to  begin  ;  yet  after  all 
we  \vere  forced  fometimes  to  wait  an  hour  be- 
fore Punch  himfelf  in  perfon  made  his  entry. 

But  why  this  ceremony  among  old  acquaint- 
ance ?  The  world  and  he  have  long  known  one 
another.  Let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  make 
his  vifit,  without  troubling  us  all  day  with  a 
fucceflion  of  meiTages  from  his  lackeys  and 
pages. 

With  fubmiffion,  thefe  little  arts  of  getting 
off  an  edition,  do  ill  become  any  author  above 
the  fize  of  Marten  the  furgeon.  My  Lord  tells 
us,  that  "  many  thoufands  of  the  two  former 
"  parts  of  his  hiftory  are  in  the  kingdom  ;"  and 
now  he  perpetually  advcrtiieth  in  the  Gazette, 
that  he  intends  to  publifh  the  third.  This  is 
exaclly  in  the  method  and  (lyle  of  Marten  : 
"  The  feventh  edition  (many  thoufands  of  the 
"  former  editions  having  been  fold  off  in  a  fmall 
"  time)' of  Mr  Marten's  book  concerning  fecret 
"  difeafes,"  &c. 

Doth  his  Lordfhip  intend  to  publifh  his  great 
volume  by  fubfcription,  and  is  this  introduction 

only 
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only  by  way  of  fpccimen  ?  I  was  inclined  to 
think  fo,  becaufe,  in  the  prefixed  letter  to  Mr 
Churchill,  which  introduces  this  introduction, 
there  are  fome  dubious  expreflions.  He  fays, 
"  The  advertifements  he  publifhed  were  in  or- 
"  der  to  move  people  to  furnifh  him  with  ma- 
"  terials,  which  might  help  him"  to  finifh  his 
"  work  with  great  advantage."  If  he  means 
half-a-guinea  upon  the  fubfcription,  and  the  o- 
ther  half  at  the  delivery,  why  doth  he  not  tell 
us  fo  in  plain  terms  ? 

I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
this  diminutive  letter  to  Mr  Churchill  Ihould  un- 
deruVand  the  bufinefs  of  introducing  better  than 
the  introduction  itfelf  •,  or  why  the  Bifhop  did 
not  take  it  into  his  head  to  fend  the  former  into 
the  world  fome  months  before  the  latter  ;  which 
would  have  been  yet  a  greater  improvement  up- 
on the  folemnity  of  the  procefTion. 

Since  I  writ  thefe  laft  lines,  I  have  perufed 
the  whole  pamphlet,  (which  I  had  only  dipped 
in  before),  and  found  I  have  been  hunting  up- 
on a  wrong  fcent  ;  for  the  author  hath,  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  his  piece,  difcovered  the  true  mo- 
tives which  put  him  upon  fending  it  abroad  at 
this  juncture.  I  fliall  therefore  confider  them 
as  they  come  in  my  way. 

My  Lord  begins  his  introduction  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  reafons  why  he  was  guilty  of  fo 
many  miftakes.in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Hiflory 
ot  the  Reformation.  His  excufes  are  juft,  ratio- 
nal, and  extremely  confident.  He  lays,  "  he 

"  wrote 
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"  wrote  in  hafle  j"  which  he  confirms,  by  add- 
ing, "  that  it  lay  a  year  after  he  wrote  it  before 
"  it  was  put  into  the  prefs."  At  the  fame  time  he 
mentions  a  pafiage  extremely  to  the  honour  of 
that  pious  and  excellent  prelate  Archbifhop  San- 
croft,  which  demonflrates  his  Grace  to  have 
been  a  perfonof  great  fagacity,  and  almoll  a  pro- 
phet. "  Dr  Burnet,  then  a  private  divine,  defi- 
«'  red  admittance  to  the  Cotton  library,  but  was 
"  prevented  by  the  Archbifhop  *  ;  who  told  Sir 
"  John  Cotton,  that  the  faid  Doctor  was  no 
"  friend  to  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  to 
"  the  conllitution  of  the  kingdom."  This 
VOL.  X.  G  judgment 

•  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  to  fee  the  progrefs  of  this 
ilory.  In  the  fir  ft  edition  ol"  this  introdu't'ion,  it  fliould 
iVcm,  "  he  N\as  PREVENTED  by  the  Archbifhop,"  6r. 
\Vhen  the  intro'tuftloii  Mas  reprinted,  a  year  after,  with 
the  if/Ten',  it  (lands:  "  A  G  R  E  AT  PR  EL  ATE  had  been 
"  betbrekancl,  and  poiTeired  him  (Sir  John  Cotton)  a- 

"  g-.iinit  me That  unkfs  the  Archbifliop  of  Canter- 

"  bury  would  recommend  me — he  defired   to    be  excul'ed. 

" The  Biihop  of  \Vorccfter  could  not   prevail  on 

"  the  Arcbbilljop  to  INTERPOSE."  This  is  fomcwhat 
lefs  th*n  PREVENTING  ;  unlefs  the  Archbifliop  be  meant 
by  the  GREAT  PRELATE;  which  is  not  very  probable. 
i.  Jiecaufe,  in  the  preface  to  this  very  third  volume, 
p.  4.  he  lays;  "It  was  by  Archbifliop  .SancrofVs  order  he 
"had  thefieeufe  ofev.-ry  thing  that  lay  in  the  Lambeth 
"  library."  2.  JJecauie  the  author  oi' Specuiuf.i  S.iriii>ur't~ 
anuin,  p.  6.  tells  us,  "  His  accei's  to  the  library  was  o\v- 
»'  ing  SOLELY  to  the  recommendation  of  Archbifliop  San,- 
"  ci  oft,  as  I  have  bec-n  informed  (fays  the  author)  by  fome 
"  of  the  family."  3.  Becnufe  BHhop  Uurnet,  in  his  H;J?ory 
ef  b'u  i>"wn  Times,  Vol.  J.  p.  3</6.  fays  it  was  "  LtoL&tn 
"  Bifhop  of  Rochefter  (at  the  i-irugation  of  the  Jjuke  of 
"  I.audevdale)  that  divertc-1  Sir  John  Cotton  from  fulFer- 
"  inglii'.n  to  1'oarcb.  his  librai  y." 
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jndgment  was  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe 
the  Doctor  had  not  long  before  publiihed  a  book 
in  Scotland,  with  his  name  prefixed,  which  car- 
ries the  regal  prerogative  higher  than  any  writer 
of  the  age.  However,  the  good  Archbifhop  lived 
to  fee  his  opinion  become  univerfal  in  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Bifhop  goes  on,  for  many  pages,  with  an 
account  of  certain  fads  relating  to  the  publiih- 
ing  his  two  former  volumes  of  the  Reformation, 
the  great  fuccefs  of  that  work,  and  the  adverfaries 
who  appeared  againft  it.  Thefe  are  matters  out 
of  the  way  of  my  reading  ;  only  I  obfervc,  that 
poor  Mr  Henry  Wharton,  who  hath  defer ved  fo 
well  o£  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and  who 
gave  himfelf  the  trouble  of  detecting  fome  hun- 
dreds of  the  Bifhop's  miftakes,  meets  with  very 
ill  quarter  from  his  Lordfhip.  Upon  which  I 
cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  peculiar  method  which 
this  prelate  takes  to  revenge  himfelf  upon  thofc 
whoprefume  to  differ  from  him  in  print.  The  Bi- 
fhop of  Rochefter  *  happened  fome  years  ago  to 
be  of  this  number.  My  Lord  of  Sarum,  in  his 
reply,  ventured  to  tell  the  world,  that  the  gentle- 
man who  had  writ  againft  him,  meaning  Df 
Atterbury,  was  one  upon  whom  he  had  confer- 
red great  obligations  •,  \vhich  was  a  very  generous 
Chriflian  contrivance  of  charging  his  adverfarjr 
with  ingratitude.  But  it  feems  the  truth  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  other  fide;  which  the  Doctor 
made  appear  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  would  have 
filenced  his  Lordihip  for  ever,  if  he  had  not 

been 
*  Dr  Attcrbury. 
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been  writing-proof.  Poor  Mr  Who r ton,  in  his 
grave,  is  charged  with  the  fame  accufation,  but 
•with  circumitrmcesthe  mod  aggravating  that  ma- 
lice, and  fomething  elle,  could  invent  ;  and  which 
I  will  no  more  believe  than  five  hundred  pafidges 
in  a  certain  book  of  travels  *.  See  the  charac- 
ter he  gives  of  a  divine  and  a  fcholar,  who  ihort- 
ened  his  life  in  the  fervioe  of  God  and  the 
church.  "  Mr  Wharton  tleiiredme  to  intercede 
**  with  Tillotfon  for  a  prebend  of  Canterbury. 
41  I  did  f o ;  but  Wharton  would  not  believe  it ; 
"  faid  he  would  be  revenged  ;  and  fo  writ  a- 
"  gainft.  me.  Soon  after  he  was  convinced  I  had 
(<  fpoke  for  him,  faid  lie  was  fet  on  to  do  what 
"  he  did;  and  if  I  would  procure  an  ihingfor 
*'  him,  he  would  difeover  every  thing  to  me." 
What  a  fpirit  of  candour,  charity,  and  good-na- 
ture, generofity  and  truth,  fhiiaes  through  this 
ftory,  told  of  a  moil  ^otcellent  and  f  iou;;  divine 
.twenty  years  after  his  death,  without  one  finglc 
voucher ! 

Come  we  now  to  reafons  which  moved  his 
Lordihip  to  fet  about  this  work  at  this  time. 
"  lit-  could  delay  it  no  longer,  becnufe  the  rea»- 
"  foas  of  his  engaging  in  it  at  firft  feerned  to  ro- 
"  tu.'-n  upon  him."  He  was  then  frightened 
with  "  the  danger  of  a  Popifh  fuccefibr  in  vie\w, 
"  and  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the  power 
"  of  France."  England  hath  forgot  thefe  dan- 
gers, and  yet  is  nearer  to  them  than  ever,  anil 
therefore  be  is  refolved  to  awaken  them  with  his 
G  2  third 
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third  volume  j  but  in  the  mean  time  fends  this 
introduction  to  let  them  know  they  are  aileep. 
He  then  goes  on  in  defcribing  the  condition  of 
the  kingdom,  after  fuch  a  manner  as  if  deftruc- 
tion  hung  over  us  by  a  fingle  hair  ;  as  if  the  Pope, 
the  devil,  the  Pretender,  and  France,  were  juft 
at  our  doors. 

When  the  Bifhop  publifhed  his  hiftory,  there 
was  a  Popifh  plot  on  foot :  The  Duke  of  York, 
a  known  Papid,  was  prefumptive  heir  to  the 
crown  ;  the  Houfe  of  Commons  would  not  hear 
of  any  expedient  for  fecuring  their  religion  un- 
der a  Popifh  prince,  nor  would  the  King,  or 
Lords,  confent  to  a  bill  o£  exclufion  •,  the  French 
King  was  in  the  height  of  his  grandeur,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  age.  At  this  day  the  prefumptive 
heir,  with  that  whole  illuftrious  family,  are  Pro- 
teitants ;  the  Popifh  Pretender  excluded  for  ever 
by  feveral  a£ls  of  parliament,  and  every  perfon 
in  the  fmalleft  employment,  as  well  as  the  mem- 
bers of  both  Houfes,  obliged  to  abjure  him  :  The 
French  King  is  at  the  lowed  ebb  of  life  ;  his  ar- 
mies have  been  conquered,  and  his  towns  won 
from  him  for  ten  years  together;  and  his  king- 
dom is  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  divifions  du- 
ring a  long  minority.  Are  thefe  cafes  parallel  ? 
or  are  we  now  in  more  danger  of  France  and  Po- 
pery, than  we  were  thirty  years  ago  ?  What  can 
be  the  motive  for  advancing  fuch  falfe,  fuch  de- 
teftable  a  (lemons  ?  What  conclusions  would  his 
JLordihip  draw  from  fuch  premifTes  as  thcfe  ?  If 
injurious  appellations  were  of  any  advantage  to  a 

caufe, 
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caufe,  (as  the  flyk  of  OUT  adversaries  -would  make 
us  believe),  \vhut  appellations  would  thofe  de- 
frrve,  who  thus  endeavour  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
fedition,  and  are  impatient  to  fee  the  fruits  ? 
««  Kut,"  faid  he,  "  the  deaf  adder  ftoppeth  her 
"  ears,  let  the  charmer  charm  never  fo  wifely." 
True,  my  Lord,  there  are  indeed  too  many  ad- 
ders in  this  nation's  bofom  ;  adders  in  all  fhapcs 
and  in  all  habits,  whom  neither  the  QUEEN  nor 
parliament  can  charm  to  loyalty,  truth,  religion, 
or  honour. 

Among  other  inilances  produced  by  him  cf 
the  difmal  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one 
which  could  not  eafily  be  gueffed.  It  is  this, 
"  That  the  little  factious  pamphlets  written  a- 
"  bout  the  end  of  King  Charles  li's  reign  lie  dead 
•"  in  fhops,  are  looked  on  as  -wafte  paper,  and 
"  turned  to  pafteboard."  How  many  are  there 
of  his  Lordflhip's  writing,  which  could  otherwife 
never  have  been  of  any  real  fen  ice  to  the  public? 
Hath  he  indeed  fo  mean  an  opinion  of  our  taftc 
to  fend  us  at  this  time  of  day  into  all  the  corners 
of  Holburn,  Duck-lane,  and  Rl-cornclds,  in  queft 
after  the  factious  trafh  pub!i(hed  in  thofe  days 
by  Julian  Johnfon,  Hickeringill,  Dr  Dates,  and 
himfelf? 

His  Lordfhip  taking  it  for  a  <fmflm<tiutH  that 
the  QjJEEN'and  miniltry,  bothlioufes  of  parlia- 
ment, and  a  vaft  ma]ority  cf  the  landed  gentle- 
men throughout  England,  are  running  headlong 
into  Popery,  laycth  hold  on  the  occafion  to  de- 
fcribc  "  the  cruelties  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  an 
G  3  "  hiquifition 
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"  inquifition  fetting  up  faggots  in  Smithfield:, 
"  and  executions  all  over  the  kingdom.  Here 
«'  is  that,"  fays  he,  "  which  thofe  that  look  to- 
"  wards  aPopifli  fucceffor,  mull  look  for."  And 
he  infinuates  through  his  whole  pamphlet,  that 
all,  who  are  not  of  his  party,  look  towards  a 
Popifii  fucceffor.  Thefe  he  divides  into  two 
parts,  the  Tory  laity,  and  the  Tory  clergy.  He 
*'  tells  the  former,  although  they  have  no  religion 
"  at  all,  but  refolve  to  change  with  every  wind 
"  and  tide  ;  yet  they  ought  to  have  compaffion 
"  on  their  countrymen  and  kindred."  Then  he 
applies  himfelf  to  the  Tory  clergy  ;  allures  them, 
that  "  the  fires  revived  in  Smithfield,  and  all  over 
{{  the  nation,  will  have  no  amiable  view,  but 
t(  lead  of  all  to  them,  who  if  they  have  any  prin- 
««  ciples  at  all,  muft  be  turned  out  of  their  li- 
"  vings,  leave  their  families,  be  hunted  from 
"  place  to  place  into  parts  beyond  the  feas,  and 
"  meet  with  that  contempt  with  which  they 
«  treated  foreigners,  who  took  fanctuary  among 
"  us." 

This  requires  a  recapitulation,  with  fome  re- 
marks. Firft,  I  do  affirm,  that  in  every  hun- 
dred of  profeffed  Atheifts,  Deifts,  and  Soci- 
nians,  in  the  kingdom,  ninety-nine  at  leaft  are 
flanch,  thorough-paced  Whigs,  entirely  agree- 
ing with  his  Lordfhip  in  politics  and  difcipline ; 
and  therefore  will  venture  all  the  fires  cf  hell, 
rather  than  finge  one  hair  of  their  beards  in 
Smithfield.  Secondly,  I  do  like  wife  affirm,  that 
thofe  whom  we  ufually  understand  by  the  ap- 
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pellation  of  Tory,  or  high-church  clergy,  were 
the  grcatelt  fticklers  againft  the  exorbitant  pro- 
ceedings of  King  James  II.  the  bell  writers  a- 
gainft  Popery,  and  the  mod  exemplary  fufterers 
for  the  eftabliflied  religion.  Thirdly,  I  do  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  moil  falfe  and  infamous  fcan- 
dal  upon  the  nation  in  general,  and  on  the  cler- 
gy in  particular,  to  reproach  them  for  treating 
foreigners  with  haughtinefs  and  contempt.  The 
French  Huguenots  are  many  thoufand  witnefies 
to  the  contrary  ;  and  I  wilh  they  deferved  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  they  have 
received. 

Laftly,  I  obferve,  that  the  author  of  a  paper 
called  The  EngliJJjman  hath  run  into  the  fame 
cant,  gravely  advifing  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  not  to  bring  in  Popery  ;  becaute  that  will 
put  them  under  a  neceflity  of  parting  with  their 
wives,  or  lofing  their  livings. 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  happen  to  differ  extremely  from  this  pre- 
late in  many  principles  both  of  politics  and  re- 
ligion. Now  I  alk,  Whether,  if  any  man  of 
them  had  figned  his  name  to  a  fyftem  of  Atheifrn 
or  Popery,  he  could  have  argued  with  them  o- 
therwife  than  he  doth  ?  or,  if  I  mould  write  a 
grave  letter  to  his  Lordfhip  with  the  fame  ad- 
vice, taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  half  an 
Atheift,  and  half  a  Papift,  and  conjuring  him 
by  all  he  held  dear  to  have  compaffion  upon  all 
thofe  who  believed  a  God,  not  to  revive  the 
fires  in  Smithfield  ;  that  he  muft  either  forfeit 

his 
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hisbifhopriclt,  or  not  marry  a  fourth  wife  ;  I  afk, 
whether  he  would  not  think  I  intended  him  the 
highefl  injury  and  aflront  ? 

But  as  to  the  Tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in 
a  lump  for  abandoned  .Athcifts  :  They  are  a 
fet  of  men  fo  "  impioufly  corrupted  in  the  point 
"  of  religion,  that  no  fcene  of  cruelty  can  fright 
"  them  from  leaping  into  it,  (Popery),  and  per- 
'*  haps  atling  fuch  a  part  in  it  as  may  be  afiign- 
"  ed  them."  He  therefore  defpairs  of  influ- 
encing them  by  any  topics  drawn  from  religion 
or  compaflion,  and  advances  the  confideration 
of  intereft  as  the  only  powerful  argument  to 
perfuade  them  againii  Popery. 

YVhat  he  offers  upon  this  head  is  fo  very  a- 
mazing,  from  a  Christian,  a  clergyman,  and  a 
prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  that  I  muft 
in  my  o\vn  imagination  ftrip  him  of  thofe  three 
capacities,  and  put  him  among  the  number  of 
that  fet  of  men  he  mentions  m  the  paragraph 
before  ;  or  elfe  it  will  be  impoilible  to  ihape  out 
an  anfwer. 

His  Lordfhip,  in  order  to  difiuade  the  Tories 
from  their  defign  ot  bringing  in  Popery,  tells 
them,  "  hove  valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  foil 
"  of  England  the  abbey-lands,  the  cftaies  of  the 
«  bifhops,  of  the  cathedrals,  and  the  tithes,  are ;" 
how  difficult  fuch  a  refumption  would  be  to  ma- 
ny families  :  "  yet  all  thefe  mud  be  thrown  up  ; 
<«  for  facrilege  in  the  church  of  Rome  is  a  mor- 
"  tal  fin."  I  defire  it  may  be  obferved,  what  a 
jumble  Ivere  is  ma<le  of  ecckfiailical  revenues. 
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as  if  they  were  all  upon  the  fame  foot,  were  alie- 
nated with  equal  jutlice,  and  the  clergy  had  no 
more  reafon  to  complain  of  one  than  the  other : 
AVhereas  the  four  branches  mentioned  by  him 
are  of  very  different  confederation.  If  I  might 
venture  to  guets  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  upon 
this  matter,  I  believe  they  could  wifli,  that  fomc 
i'mall  part  of  the  abbey-lands  had  been  applied  to 
the  augmentation  of  poor  bimopricks;  and  a  very 
few  acres  to  ferve  for  glebes  in  thofe  parimes 
\\here  there  are  none  j  after  which,  I  think  they 
\vould  not  repine  that  the  laity  (hould  poffefs  the 
reft.  If  the  eftates  of  fome  biihops  and  cathe- 
drals were  exorbitant  before  the  Reformation,  I 
believe  the  prefent  clergy's  withes  reach  no  fur- 
ther, than  that  fome  reafonable  temper  had  been 
ufed,  inflead  of  paring  them  to  the  quick.  But 
as  to  the  tithes,  without  examining  whether  they 
be  of  divine  inilitution,  I  conceive  there  is  hard- 
ly one  of  that  facred  order  in  England,  and  very 
few  even  among  the  laity  who  love  the  church, 
who  will  not  allow  the  mifapplying  thofe  reve- 
nues to  fecular  perfons  to  have  been  at  firft  a 
mod  flagrant  atl  of  injuftice  and  oppreflion  ;  al- 
though, at  the  fame  time,  God  forbid  they  mould 
be  reftored  any  other  way  than  by  gradual  pur- 
chafe,  by  the  confent  of  thofe  who  are  now  the 
lawful  pofleflbrs,  or  by  the  piety  or  generofity  of 
fuch  worthy  fpirits  as  this  nation  fometimes  pro- 
duceth.  The  Bifhop  knows  very  well,  that  the 
application  of  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  mo- 
julleries  was  a  fcandalous  ufurpation,  even  in 

Popifh 
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Popifh  times;  that  the  monks  ufually  fent  out 
Tome  of  their  fraternity  to  fupply  the  cures;  and 
that  when  the  mcnafteries  were  granted  away  by 
Henry  VIII.  the  parilhes  were  left  deilitute,  or 
very  meanly  provided,  of  any  maintenance  for  a 
pallor.  Ho  that  in  many  places  the  whole  eccle- 
fiattical  dues,  even  to  mortuaries,  Eafter-ofTer- 
ings,  and  the  like,  are  in  lay-hands,  and  the  in- 
cumbent lieth  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron 
for  his  daily  bread.  By  thefe  means  there  arc 
feveral  hundred  pa-rifhes  hi  Lngland  under  twen- 
ty pounds  u-year,  r.nd  many  under  ten.  I  take 
his  LordHiip's  biihoprick  to  be  worth  near  2500!. 
annual  income  ;  and  I  will  engage  at  half-a-year's 
u-arning  to  £nd  him  above  an  hundred  benefited 
clergymen,  who  have  cot  fo  much  among  them 
all  to  fupport  themfelves  and  their  families;  rnoft 
of  them  orthodox,  of  good  life  and  converfation, 
as  loath  to  fee  the  fires  kindled  in  Smitruield  as 
his  Lordihip,  and-at  leaft  as  ready  to  face  them 
xuider  a  Fopifii  perfecution.  liut  nothing  is  ib 
iiartl  for  tiioie  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  con- 
ceive how.orfcers  can  be  in  want.  How  can  the 
neighbouring  vicar  feel  cold  or  hangar,  while  my 
Lord  is  feared  by  a  good  fire,  in  the  warmeft 
room  of  his  palace,  with  a  dozen  difhes  before 
him  ?  I  remember  one  other  prelate  much  of  the 
fame  iianip,  who,  \vhen  his  clergy  would  men- 
tion their  willies  that  fome  act  of  parliament 
might  be  thought  of  for  the  good  of  the  church, 
would  i';iy,  "  Gentlemen,  we  are  very  well  as 

"  we 
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"  we  arc  j  if  they  would  let  us  alone,  \vc  fhould 
"  alk  no  more." 

Sacrilege  (lays  my  Lord)  in  the  church  of 
Rome  is  a  mortal  fin  :  And  is  it  only  fo  in  the 
church  of  Rome  ?  or  is  it  but  a  venial  fin  in  the 
church  of  England?  Our  litany  calls  fornication, 
a  deadly  fin  ;  and  I  would  appeal  to  his  Lordihip 
for  fifty  years  pail,,  whether  he  thought  that  or 
facrilege  the  deadlieft  ?  To  make  light  of  fuch 
a.  fin  at  the  fame  moment  that  he  is  frightening 
us  from  an  idolatrous  religion,  fhould  feem  not 
very  confident.  "  Thou  that  fayell  a  man  fhould 
"  not  commit  adultery,  doft  thou  commit  adul- 
"  tery?  Thou  thatabliorrell  idols,  doft  thou  com- 
"  mit  facrilege:" 

To  fmooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  Popery 
in  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were  confirm- 
ed by  the  Tope  in  the  poileflion  of  the  abbey- 
lands.  But  the  BiPnop  tells  us,  that  "  this  con- 
'*  firmation  was  fraudulent  and  invalid."  I  (hall 
believe  it  to  be  fo,  although  I  happen  to  read  it 
in  his  Lordihip'a  hiftory.  But  he  adds,  that 
"  although  the  confirmation  had  been  good,  the 
"  priefts  would  have  got  their  land  again  by 
"  thefe  two  methods.  Firft,  the  flatute  of  mort- 
•'  main  was  repealed  for  twenty  years  ;  in  which 
w  time  no  doubt  they  reckoned  they  would  re- 
"  cover  the  beft  part  of  what  they  had  loft  :  Be- 
"  fides  that  engaging  the  clergy  to  renew  no  lea- 
"  fes,  was  a  thing  entirely  in  their  own  power; 
"  and  this  in  forty  years  time  would  raife  their 
"  revenues  to  be  about  ten  times  their  prefent 

"  value." 
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"  value."  Thefe  two  expedients  for  increnfing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  he  reprefents  as  per- 
nicious defigns,  fit  only  to  be  pradifcd  in  times 
of  Popery,  and  fuch  as  the  laity  ought  never  to 
confent  to;  From  whence,  and  from  what  he  laid 
before- about  tithes,  his  Lordfhip  hath  freely  de- 
clared his  opinion,  that  the  clergy  are  rich  e- 
nough,  and  that  the  lead  addition  to  their  fub- 
fiftence  would  be  a  ftep  towards  Popery.  Now 
it  happens,  that  the  two  only  methods  \vhich 
could  ever  be  thought  on  with  any  probability  of 
fuccefs  towards  fome  reafonable  augmentation  of 
ecclefiaftical  revenues,  are  here  rejected  by  a 
bifliop  as  a  means  for  introducing  Popery,  and 
the  nation  publicly  warned  againftthem :  Where- 
as the  continuance  of  the  flatute  of  mortmain 
in  full  force,  after  the  church  lud  been  fo  terri- 
bly ftripped,  appeared  to  her  Majefty  and  die 
kingdom  a  very  unneceffary  hardihip  ;  upon 
which  account  it  was  at  feveral  times  relaxed  by 
the  legiflature.  Now,  as  the  relaxation  of  that 
ftatute  is  manifeftly  one  of  the  reafons  which 
gives  the  Bifliop  thofe  terrible  apprehenfions  of 
Popery  coming  on  us;  fo  I  conceive  another 
ground  of  his  fears  is  the  remiffion  of  the  fidl- 
fruits  and  tenths.  But  where  the  inclination  to 
Popery  lay,  whether  in  her  Majefty  who  propo- 
fcd  this  benefaction,  the  parliament  which  con- 
firmed, or  the  clergy  who  accepted  it,  his  Lord- 
ihip  hath  not  thought  fit  to  determine. 
vThe  other  Popifh  expedient  for  augmenting 
church-revenues,  is,  "  engaging  the  clergy  to 

renew 
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renew  no  "  Icafes."  Several  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent clergymen  have  affiirecl  me,  that  nothing 
has  been  more  \viihed  for  by  good  men  than  a 
law  to  prevent  (at  leall)  bifliops  from  fetting  lea- 
fes  for  lives.  I  could  name  ten  bifhopricks  in 
England,  whofe  revenues,  one  with  another,  do 
not  amount  to  600  1.  a-year  for  each:  And  if 
his  Lordfliip's,  for  inflance,  would  be  above  ten 
times  the  value  when  the  lives  are  expired,  I 
fhould  think  the  overplus  would  not  be  ill  dif- 
pofed  towards  an  augmentation  of  fuch  as  are 
now  fhamefully  poor.  But  I  do  alTert,  that  fuch 
nn  expedient  was  not  always  thought  Popifh  and 
dangerous  by  this  Right  Reverend  Hiflorian.  I 
have  had  the  honour  formerly  to  converfo  v/itli 
him  ;  and  he  hath  told  me  feveral  years  ago, 
that  he  lamented  extremely  the  power  which 
biihops  had  of  letting  leafes  for  lives  ;  whereby, 
as  he  faid,  they  were  utterly  deprived  of  raifmg 
their  revenues,  whatever  alterations  might  hap- 
pen in 'the  value  of  money  by  length  of  time.  I 
think  the  reproach  of  betraying  private  conver- 
fation  will  not  upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my 
charge.  Neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have 
changed  his  opinion  upon  any  fcore,  but  to  take 
up  another  more  agreeable  to  maxims  of  his  par- 
ty, "  That  the  leaft  addition  of  property  to  the 
"  church  is  one  ftep  towards  Popery." 

The  Bifliop  goes  on  with  much  earneftnefs 
and  prolixity  to  prove,  that  the  Pope's  confirma- 
tion of  the  church-lands  to  thofe  who  held  them 
by  King  Henry's  donation,  \vas  null  and  fr.iudu- 
H  lent  - 
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lent ;  which  is  a  point  that,  I  believe,  no  Pro- 
teftant  in  England  would  give  three-pence  to 
have  his  choice,  whether  it  mould  be  true  or 
falfe.  It  might  indeed  ferve  as  a  paflage  in  his 
hiftory,  among  a  thoufand  other  inftances,  to 
deted  the  knavery  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But 
I  afk,  where  could  be  the'ufe  of  it  in  this  intro- 
duaion  ?  or  why  all  this  hade  in  publifhing  it  at 
this  jundure  ;  and  fo  out  of  all  method,  apart, 
and  before  the  work  itfelf  ?  He  gives  his  rea- 
fons  in  very  plain  terms.  We  are  now,  it  feenio, 
"  in  more  danger  of  Popery,  than  towards  the 
"  end  of  King  Charles  IPs  reign.  That  fet  of 
"  men  (the  Tories)  is  fo  impioufly  corrupted  in 
*'  the  point  of  religion,  that  no  fcene  of  cruelty 
"  can  frighten  them  from  leaping  into  it,  and 
"  perhaps  from  ading  fuch  a  part  in  it  as  may 
"  be  afligned  them."  He  doubts  whether  the 
high-church  clergy  have  any  principles ;  and 
therefore  will  be  ready  to  turn  off  their  wives, 
and  look  on  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield  as  an 
amiable  view.  Thefe  are  the  fads  he  all  along 
takes  for  granted,  and  argues  accordingly.  There- 
fore, in  defpair  of  diffuading  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  land  from  introducing  Popery  by 
any  motives  of  honour,  religion,  alliance,  or 
mercy,  he  aflures  them,  "  that  the  Pope  hath 
"  not  duly  confirmed  their  tithes  to  the  church- 
"  lands  in  their  pofleflion  ;"  which  therefore 
muft  be  infallibly  reflored  as  foon  as  that  religion 
is  eflablithed  among  us. 

Thus,  in  his  Lordfhip's* opinion,  there  is  no- 
thing 
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thing  wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  king- 
dom, both  for  number,  quality,  and  poffeflion, 
immediately  embrace  Popery,  except  a  firm  bull 
from  the  Pope  to  fecure  the  abbey  and  other 
church-lands,  and  tithes,  to  the  prefent  pro- 
prietors and  their  heirs.  If  this  only  difficulty 
could  now  be  adjufted,  the  Pretender  would  be 
reitored  next  fdlion,  the  Two  Houfes  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome  againft  Eafter  term,  and 
the  fires  lighted  in  Smithiield  by  Midfummer. 
Such  horrible  calumnies  againft  a  nation  are  not 
the  lefs  injurious  to  decency,  good-nature, 
truth,  honour,  and  religion,  becaufe  they  may 
be  vented  with  fafety  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  any 
reader  of  common  underftanding,  whether  this 
be  not  the  moil  natural  and  neceiVary  deduction 
from  the  paffages  I  have  cited  and  referred  to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendly  dealing,  in  com- 
parifon  with  what  he  affords  the  clergy  upon  the 
fame  article.  He  fuppofes  that  whole  Reverend 
Body,  who  differ  from  him  in  principles  of 
church  or  ftate,  fo  far  from  difliking  Popery  up- 
on the  above-mentioned  motives  of  perjury, 
quitting  their  wives,  or  burning  their  relations, 
that  the  hopes  of  enjoying  the  abbey-lands  would 
foon  bear  down  all  fuch  considerations,  and  be 
an  effectual  incitement  to  their  perverfion  :  And 
fo  he  goes  gravely  on,  as  with  the  only  argu- 
ment which  he  thinks  can  have  any  force,  to 
affure  them,  that  the  "  parochial  priefts  in  llo- 
"  man-Catholic  countries  are  much  poorer  than 
**  in  ours  j  the  fever al  orders  of  regulars,  and 
iri  2  "  the 
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"  the  magnificence  of  their  church,  devouring 
<(  all  their  treafure  ;  and,  by  confequence,  their 
"  hopes  are  vain  of  expecting  to  be  richer  after 
"  the  introduction  of  Popery."  . 

But,  after  all,  his  Lordfhip  defpairs  that  even 
this  argument  will  have  any  force  with  our  a- 
bominable  clergy  ;  becaufe,  to  ufe  his  own  words, 
"  they  are  an  infenfible  and  degenerate  race, 
"  who  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  prefent 
"  advantages  ;  and,  fo  that  they  may  now  fup- 
"  port  a  luxurious  and  brutal  courfe  of  irregular 
"  and  voluptuous  practices,  they  are  eafily  hired 
"  to  betray  their  religion,  to  fell  their  country, 
"  and  give  up  that  liberty,  and  thofe  properties, 
'«  which  are  the  prefent  felicities  and  glories  of 
"  this  nation." 

He  fecms  to  reckon  all  thefe  evtls  as  matters 
fully  determined  on,  and  therefore  falls  into  the 
lafl  ufual  form  of  defpair,  by  threatening  the  au- 
thors of  thefe  miferies  with  "  lading  infamy,  and 
«'  the  curfes  of  pofterity  upon  perfidious  betray- 
«f  ers  of  their  truft." 

Let  me  turn  this  paragraph  into  vulgar  lan- 
guage, for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  and  ftricUy  ad- 
here to  the  i'enfe  of  the  words.  I  believe  it  may 
be  faithfully  tranfiatcd  in  the  following  manner: 
(C  The  bulk  of  the  clergv,  raid  one  third  of  the 
"  hiQiops,  are  ftupid  fons  of  whores,  who  think 
"  of  nothing  but  getting  money  as  foon  as  chey 
*'  can  :  If  they  may  bat  procure  enough  to  fup- 
«  ply  them  in  gluttony,  drunkennefs,  and  who- 
"  ring,  they  are  ready  to  turn  traitors  to  God 

"  and 
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"  and  their  country,  and  make  their  feJlow-fub- 
"  jetls  flave*."  The  reft  of  the  period,  about 
threatening  infamy,  and  the  curfes  of  pofterity, 
upon  fuch  dogs  and  villains,  may  fland  as  it 
doth,  in  the  Bilhop's  own  phrafe ;  and  fo  make 
the  paragraph  all  of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  fide,  to  paraphrafe 
all  the  rogues  and  rafcals  in  the  Englifoman,  fo 
as  to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  his  Lordfliip's 
ftyle.  But,  for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer 
the  plain  Billingfgate  way  of  calling  names,  be- 
caufe  it  exprefleth  our  meaning  full  as  well,  ,and 
would  fave  abundance  of  time  which  is  loft  by 
circumlocution  :  So,  for  inltance,  John  Dun- 
ton,  who  is  retained  on  the  fame  fide  with  the 
Bifhop,  calls  my  Lord  Treafurer  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  traitors,  whoremongers,  and  Jaco- 
bites i  which  three  words  coft  our  Right  Reve- 
rend Author  thrice  as  many  lines  to  define  them  ; 
and  I  hope  his  LordlLip  doth  not  think  there 
is  any  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whether 
a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  fays  I  am 
one  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  fell  my 
country. 

I  am  not  furprifed  to  fee  the  Biiliop  mention 
v  itli  contempt  all  convocations  of.  the  clergy  ; 
for  Toland,  Afgil,  Monmduth,  Collins,  Tindal, 
and  others  of  the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  fame 
language.  His  Lordfaip  confefleth  he  is  not  in- 
clined to  expect  much  from  the  afiemblies  of 
clergymen.  There  lies  the  misfortune  :  for  if  he 
aad  ibme  more  of  his  order  -would  corrtcr.  their 
II  3  inclinations, 
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inclinations,  a  great  deal  of  good  might  be  ex- 
pected from  fuch  aflemblies ;  as  much  as  they 
are  now  cramped  by  that  fubmiflion  which  a  cor- 
rupt clergy  brought  upon  their  innocent  fuccef- 
fsrs.  He  "  will  not  deny  that  his  copioufnefs 
"  in  thefe  matters  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  one  of 
"  the  meaneft  parts  of  his  new  work."  I  will 
i'p-ee  with  him,  unlefs  he  happens  to  be  more 
copious  in  any  thing  elfe.  However,  it  is  not 
cafy  to  conceive,  why  he  fhould  be  fo  copious 
upon  a  fubjecl  he  fo  much  defpifeth,  unlefs  it 
\vere  to  gratify  his  talent  of  railing  at  the  clergy  ; 
in  the  number  of  whom  he  difdains  to  be  rec- 
koned, becaufe  he  is  a  bifhop  ;  for  it  is  a  ftyle  I 
obfervefome  prelates  have  fallen  into  of  late  years, 
to  talk  of  clergymen  as  if  themfelves  were  not  of 
the  number.  You  will  read  in  many  cf  their 
fpeeches  at  Dr  Sacheverel's  trial,  expreflions  to 
this  or  the  like  effett :  "  I\Iy  Lords,  if  clergymen 
«  be  fullered,"  £sV.  wherein  they  feem  to  have 
reafon  ;  I  am  pretty  confident,  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  clergy  were  heartily  inclined  to  dif- 
own  any  relation  they  had  to  the  managers  in 
lawn.  However,  it  was  a  confounding  argument: 
tigainft  Prefbytery,  that  thofe  prelates,  who  are 
rrofl  fufpe&ed  to  lean  that  way,  treated  their 
inferior  brethren  with  haughtinefs;  rigour,  and 
contempt:  although,  to  fay  the  truth,  nothing 
better  could  be  hoped  for  j  becaufe  I  believe  k 
may  pafs  for  an  univerfal  rule,  that  in  every  dio- 
ccfc  governed  by  bifhops  of  the  Whig  fpccies, 
Ibe  clergy  (efpecially  the  poorer  fort)  are  under 

double 
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double  discipline,  and  the  laity  left  to  them- 
felves.  The  opinion  of  SirThomas  Moore,  which 
he  produceth  to  prove  the  ill  confetpaences  or  in- 
fignificancy  of  convocations,  advanceth  no  fuch 
thing;  but  fays,  "  If  the  clergy  afiemblecl  often, 
"  and  might  act  as  other  aiTemblies  of  clergy  in 
"  Chriilendom,  much  good  might  have  come  ;" 
but  the  misfortune  lay  "  in  their  long  difufe,  and 
"  that  in  his  own,  and  a  good  part  of  his  father's 
"  time,  they  never  came  together,  except  at  the 
"  command  of  the  prince." 

I  fuppofe  his  Lordfhip  thinks  there  is  fome 
original  impediment  in  the  iludy  of  divinity,  or 
fecret  incapacity  in  a  gown  and  caflbck  without 
lawn,  which  diiqualifies  all  inferior  clergymen 
from  debating  upon  fubjects  of  dodrine  or  uif- 
cipline  in  the  church.  It  is  a  famous  faying  of 
his,  That  "  he  looks  upon  every  layman  to  be 
"  an  honed  man,  until  he  is  by  experience  con- 
"  vinced  to  the  contrary  ;  and  on  every  clergy- 
"  man  as  a  knave,  until  he  finds  him  to  be  an 
"  honeft  man."  What  opinion  then  mufl  we  have 
of  a  lower  houfe  of  convocation  ;  where,  I  am 
confident,  he  will  hardly  find  three  perfons  that 
ever  convinced  him  of  their  honeily,  or  will  ever 
be  at  the  pains  to  do  it  ?  Nay,  I  am  afraid  they 
would  think  fuch  a  convicYion  might  be  no  very 
advantageous  bargain,  to  gain  the  character  of 
an  honeft  man  with  his  Lordfiiip,  and  lofe  it  with 
the  reft  of  the  world. 

In  the  famous  concordate  that  xvns  made  be- 
tween Francis  I.  of  Trance  and  Pope  Leo  X.  the 

Bifhop 
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Bifhop  tells  us,  that  "  the  King  and  Pope  came 
"  to  a  bargain,  by  which  they  divided  the  liber- 
"  ties  of  the  Gallican  church  between  them,  and 
"  indeed  quite  enflaved  it."  He  intends,  in  the 
third  part  of  his  hiftory,  which  he  is  going  to 
publifh,  "  to  open  this  whole  matter  to  the  world." 
In  the  mean  time,  he  mentions  fome  ill  confe- 
quences  to  the  Gallican  church  from  that  con- 
cordate,  which  are  worthy  to  be  obferved.  "  The 
"  church  of  France  became  a  flave ;  and  this 
"  change  in  their  conftitution  put  an  end,  not 
"  only  to  national,  but  even  to  provincial  fynods, 
<{  in  that  kingdom.  The  aflemblies  of  the  clergy 
*'  there  meet  now  only  to  give  fubfidies,"  £sv. 
And  he  fays,  "  Our  nation  may  fee  by  that  pro- 
"  ceeding  what  it  is  to  deliver  up  the  elTential 
t{  liberties  of  a  free  conftitution  to  a  court." 

All  I  can  gather  from  this  matter  is,  that  our 
King  Henry  made  a  better  bargain  than  his  con- 
temporary Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of 
the  church  between  himfelf  and  the  Pope,  while 
the  King  of  England  feized  them,  all  to  himfelf. 
But  how  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  fynods 
in  the  Gallican  church  among  the  grievances  of 
that  concordate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  flavery, 
fmce  he  reckons  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  in 
England  to  be  ufelefs  and  dangerous  ?  Or  what 
difference,  in  point  of  liberty,  was  there  be- 
tween the  Gallican  church  under  Francis,  and 
the  Enjrlifh  under.  Harry  ?  For  the  latter  was 
^is  much  a  Papifl  as  the  former,  unlefs  in 
the  point  of  obedience  to  the  fee  of  Romej  and 

iu 
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in  every  quality  of  a  good  man,  or  a  good  prince, 
(except  peribnal  courage,  wherein  both  were  e- 
qual),  the  French  monarch  had  the  advantage, 
by  as  many  degrees  as  is  poffible  for  one  man  to 
have  over  another. 

Henry  VIII.  had  no  manner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom.  He  continued 
to  perfecute  and  burn  Proteftants,  after  he  had 
raft  off  the  Pope's  fupremacy  ;  and  I  fnppofc  his 
feizure  of  ecclefiaitical  revenues  (which  Francis 
never  attempted)  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark 
of  the  church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the 
Biinop  fets  down  to  fhe\v  the  flavery  of  the 
French  church,  he  rcprefents  it  as  a  grievance, 
that  "  bilhops  are  not  now  eledted  there  as  form- 
"  eriy,  but  wholly  appointed  by  the  prince  ;  and 
•*  that  thofe  made  by  the  court  have  been  ordi- 
«'  narily  the  chief  advancers  of  fchifms,  herefies, 
•«  and  opprefiions  of  the  church."  He  cites  an- 
other paffage  from  a  Greek  writer,  and  plainly 
infinuates,  that  it  is  juftly  applicable  to  her  Ma- 
Belly's  reign  :  "  Princes  chufe  fuch  men  to  that 
«*  charge,  (of  a  bifhop),  who  may  be  their 
"  flaves,  and  in  all  things  obfequious  to  what 
"  they  prefcribe,  and  may  lie  at  their  feet,  and 
«  have  net  fo  much  as  a  thought  contrary  to 
"  their  commands." 

Thefe  are  very  fingular  paffhges  for  his  Lord- 
fliip  to  fet  down,  in  order  to  fliew  the  difmal 
confequences  of  the  French  concordats,  by  the 
il.ivery  of  the  Galilean  church  compared  with 
the  freedom  of  ours.  I  ihail  not  euttr  into  a 

long 
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long  difpute,  whether  it  were  better  for  religion, 
that  bilhops  mould  be  chofen  by  the  clergy  or 
people,  or  both  together.  I  believe  our  author 
would  give  his  vote  for  the  fecond,  (which  how- 
ever would  not  have  been  of  much  advantage  to 
himfelf,  and  fome  others  that  I  could  name) ;  but 
I  afk,  whether  bifhops  are  any  more  elected  in 
England  than  in  France  ?  And  the  want  of  fy- 
nods  are,  in  his  own  opinion,  rather  a  bleffing 
than  a  grievance  ;  unlefshe  will  affirm,  that  more 
good  can  be  expected  from  a  Popifh  fynod  than 
an  Englifh  convocation.  Did  the  French  clergy 
ever  receive  a  greater  blow  to  their  liberties,  than 
the  fubmiflion  made  to  Henry  VIII.  or  fo  great 
a  one  as  the  feizure  of  their  lands  ?  The  Refor- 
mation owed  nothing  to  the  good  intentions  of 
King  Henry.  He  was  only  an  inftrument  of  it 
(as  the  logicians  fpeak)  by  accident ;  rior  cloth  he 
appear,  throughout  his  whole  reign,  to  have  had 
any  other  views  than  thofe  of  gratifying  his  in- 
fatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty,  oppreffion,  and 
other  irregular  appetites.  But  this  kingdom,  as 
well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  was  at  that 
time  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions  and  im- 
pofitions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church,  and 
difpofed  to  receive  thofe  doctrines  which  Luther 
and  his  followers  had  univerfally  fpread.  Cran- 
mer  the  Archbifhop,  Cromwell,  and  others  of 
the  court,  did  fccretly  embrace  the  Reformation ; 
and  the  King's  abrogating  the  Pope's  fupremacy, 
made  the  people  in  general  run  into  the  new 
doctrine  with  greater  freedom,  becaufe  they  ho- 
ped 
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ped  to  be  fupported  in  it  by  the  authority  and 
example  of  their  prince  ;  who  difappointed  them 
fo  far,  that  he  made  no  other  (lep  than  rejecting 
the  Pope's  fupremacy,  as  a  clog  upon  his  own 
power  and  pallions;  but  retained  every  corruption 
befides,  and  became  a  cruel  persecutor,  as  well 
of  thofe  who  denied  his  own  fupremacy,  as  of 
all  others  who  profeffed  any  Proteftant  doctrine. 
Neither  hath  any  thing  difgufted  me  more,  in 
reading  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times,  than  to  fee 
one  of  the  worfl  princes  of  any  age  or  country 
celebrated  as  an  instrument  in  that  glorious  work 
of  the  Reformation. 

The  Bifhop,  having  gone  over  all  the  matters 
that  properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  pro- 
ceeds to  expoftulate  with  feveral  forts  of  people. 
Firft,  with  Proteftants  who  are  no  Chriftians ; 
fuch  as  Atheifts,  Deifls,  Free-thinkers,  and  the 
like  enemies  to  Chriftianity  :  But  thefe  he  treats 
with  the  temlernefs  of  a  friend,  becaufe  they  are 
all  of  them  of  found  Whig  principles  in  church 
and  (late.  However,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  light- 
ly toucheth  fome  old  topics  for  the  truth  of  the 
gofpel  •,  and  concludes,  by  "  wifliing  that  the 
"  Free-thinkers  would  confider  well,  if  (Anglicey 
"  whether)  they  think  it  is  poflible  to  bring  a 
«  nation  to  be  without  any  religion  at  all,  and 
"  what  the  confequences  of  that  may  prove  ;'* 
and  in  cafe  they  allow  the  negative,  he  gives  it 
clearly  for  Chriflianity. 

Secondly,  he  applicth  himfelf  (if  I  take  his 
meaning  right)  to  Chriiliau  Papifls,  "  who  have 

"  a 
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**  a  taftc  of  liberty  ;"  and  defires  them  to  "  com- 
pare the  abfurdity  of  their  own  religion  with  the 
"  reafonablenefs  of  the  reformed;"  againft  which, 
as  good  luck  would  have  it,  I  have  nothing  to 
object. 

Thirdly,  he  is  fomewhat  rough  againft  his  own 
party,"  who  having  tailed  the  fweets  of  Proteftant 
«i  liberty,  can  look  back  fo  tamely  on  Popery  co- 
"  ming  on  them  ;"  it  looks  as  if  they  were  be- 
witched, Or  that  the  devil  were  in  them,  to  be 
fo  negligent.  "  It  is  not  enough  that  they  re- 
"  folve  not  to  turn  Papiits  themfelves  ;  they 
"  ought  to  awaken  all  about  them,  even  the 
"  moil  ignorant  and  ftupid,  to  apprehend  their 
u  danger,  and  to  exert  themfelves  with  their 
"  utmoit  induftry  to  guard  againft  it,  and  to  re- 
«'  fift  it.  If,  after  all  their  endeavours  to  pre- 
"  vent  it,  the  corruption  of  the  age,  and  the  art 
"  and  power  of  our  enemies,  prove  too  hard  for 
"  us  ;  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  mult  fubmit 
"  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be  filent,  and  prepare 
"  ourfelves  for  all  the  extremities  of  fuffering 
"  and  of  mifery  ;"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
fume  llrain.  , 

With  due  fubmiffion  to  the  profound  f.xgacity 
of  this  prelate,  who  can  fmell  Popery  at  five  hun- 
dred miles  diftance,  better  than  Fanaticifm  juft 
under  his  nofe,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him,  that 
this  reproof  to  his  friends  for  want  of  zeal  and 
clamour  againit  Popery,  flavery,  and  the  Preten- 
der, is  what  they  have  not  deferved.  Are  the 
pamphlets  and  papers  daily  publifhed  by  the  fub- 
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lime  authors  of  his  party  full  of  any  thing  elfe? 
Are  not  the  C^UEEN,  the  minifters,  the  majority 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  loudly  taxed  in  print 
with  this  charge  againll  them  at  full  length  ?  Is 
it  not  the  perpetual  echo  of  every  Whig,  cof- 
feehoufe,  and  club  ?  Have  they  not  quartered  Po- 
pery and  the  Pretender  upon  the  peace  and  trea- 
ty of  commerce  ;  upon  the  pofiefung,  and  quit- 
ting, and  keeping,  and  demolifhing  of  Dunkirk  ? 
Have  they  not  clamoured,  bccaufe  the  Pretender 
continued  in  France,  and  becaufe  he  left  it? 
Have  they  not  reported,  that  the  town  fwarmed 
\vith  many  thoufand  Papifls  j  when,  upon  fearch, 
there  were  never  found  fo  few  of  that  religion 
in  it  before  ?  If  a  clergyman  preacheth  obedience 
to  the  higher  powers,  is  he  not  immediately  tra- 
duced as  a  Papiil  ?  Can  mortal  man  do  more  ? 
To  deal  plainly,  my  Lord,  your  friends  are  not 
ftrong  enough  yet  to  make  an  infurredtion  ;  and 
it  is  unreafonable  to  expect  one  from  them,  un- 
til their  neighbours  be  ready. 

My  Lord,  I  have  a  little  ferioufnefs  at  heart 
upon  this  point,  where  your  Lordfhip  affects  to 
fhew  fo  much.  When  you  can  prove,  that  one 
fingle  word  hath  ever  dropt  from  any  minifter  of 
ftate,  in  public  or  private,  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender or  his  caufe  ;  when  you  can  make  it  ap- 
pear, that,  in  the  courfe  of  this  adininiitration, 
fmce  the  QUEEN  thought  fit  to  change  her  fer- 
vants,  there  hath  one  itep  been  made  towards 
weakening  the  Hanover  title,  or  giving  the  Icail 
countenance  to  any  other  whatfoever;  then,  and 
'  VOL.  X.  I  not 
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not  until  then,  go  dry  your  chaff  and  Hubble, 
give  fire  to  the  zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach 
them  with  lukewarmnefs. 

Fourthly,  the  Bifliop  applies  himfelf  to  the 
Tories  in  general ;  taking  it  for  granted,  after 
his  charitable  manner,  that  they  are  all  ready 
prepared  to  introduce  Popery.  He  puts  an  ex- 
cufe  into  their  mouths,  by  which  they  would  en- 
deavour to  juftify  their  change  of  religion.  "  Po- 
*c  pery  is  not  what  it  was  before  the  Pveforma- 
"  tion  ;  things  are  now  much  mended,  and  fur- 
««  ther  corrections  might  be  expected,  if  we 
"  would  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them.  In  par- 
*'  ticular,  they  fee  the  error  of  proceeding  fevere- 
f<  ly  with  heretics ;  fo  that  there  is  no  reafon  to 
"  apprehend  the  returns  of  fuch  cruelties  as 
"  were  pradtifed  an  age  and  a  half  ago." 

This  he  affures  us,  is  a  plea  offered  by  the 
Tories  in  defence  of  themfelves,  for  going  about 
at  this  juncture  to  eftabliih  the  Popifh  religion 
among  us.  What  argument  doth  he  bring  to 
prove  the  fact  itfelf  ? 

^uibtis  indiciis,  quo  tefte  probavit  ? 
Nil  horum  :  -uerbofa  et  grandis  epijlola  venit. 
Nothing  but  this  tedious  introduction,   wherein 
he  fuppofeth  it  all  along  as  a  thing  granted.  That 
there  might  be   a   perfect  union   in  the   whole 
Chriftian  church,  is  a  bleflmg  which  every  good 
man  wifheth,  but  no  reafonable  man  can  hope. 
That  the  more  polite  Roman-Catholics  have,  in 
feveral  places,  given  up  fome  of  their  fuperfli- 
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tious  fopperies,  particularly  concerning  legends, 
relics,  and  the  like,  is  what  nobody  denies.  But 
the  material  points  in  'difference  between  us  and 
them  are  univerfally  retained  and  aflerted  in  all 
their  controverfial  writings.  And  if  his  Lord- 
fhip  really  thinks,  that  every  man  who  differs 
from  him,  under  the  name  of  a  Tory,  in  fome 
church  and  (late  opinions,  is  ready  to  believe 
tranfubftantiation,  purgatory,  the  infallibility  of 
Pope  or  councils,  to  worfhip  faints  and  angels, 
and  the  like  ;  I  can  only  pray  God  to  enlighten 
his  underilanding,  or  graft  in  his  heart  the  firft 
principles  of  charity  ;  a  virtue  which  fome  peo- 
ple ought  not  by  any  means  wholly  to  renounce, 
becaufe  it  covereth  a  multitude  of  fins. 

Fifthly,  the  Bifhop  applies  himfelf  to  his  own 
party  in  both  Houfes  of  parliament,  whom  he 
exhorts  to  c<  guard  their  religion  and  liberty 
«<  againft  all  clanger,  at  what  dillance  foever  it 
"  may  appear.  If  they  are  abfent  and  remifs  on 
"  critical  occafions  ;"  that  is  to  fay,  if  they  do 
not  attend  clofe  next  feflions  to  vote,  upon  all 
occafions  whatever,  againft  the  proceedings  of 
the  QJJEEN  and  her  miniltry;  "  or  if  any  views 
*'  of  advantage  to  themfelves  prevail  on  them  ;" 
in  other  words,  if  any  of  them  vote  for  the  bill 
of  commerce,  in  hopes  of  a  place  or  a  penfion,  a 
title  or  a  garter,  "  God  may  work  a  deliverance 
"  for  us  another  way,  (that  is  to  fay,  by  invi- 
ting the  Dutch) ;  but  they  and  their  families," 
7.  e.  thofe  who  are  negligent,  or  revolters,  "  fhall 
«  periih."  By  which  is  meant,  they  {hall  be 
1  2  hanged, 
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hanged,  as  well  as  the  prefent  miniftry  and 
their  abctters,'  as  foon  as  we  recover  our  power, 
f(  becaufe  they  let  in  idolatry,  fuperftition,  and! 
"  tyranny;"  becaufe  they  flood  by,  and  fuftered 
the  peace  to  be  made,  the  bill  of  commerce  to 
pafs,  and  Dunkirk  to  lie  undemolifhed  longer 
than  we  expected,  without  raifing  a  rebellion. 

His  laft  application  is  to  the  Tory  clergy,  a 
parcel  of  "  blind,  ignorant,  dumb,  fleeping, 
"  greedy,  drunken  dogs."  A  pretty  artful  Epif« 
copal  method  is  this,  of  calling  his  brethern  as 
many  injurious  names  as  he  pleafeth.  It  is  but 
quoting  a  text,  of  fcripture,  where  the  characters 
of  evil  men  are  defcribed,  and  the  thing  is  done  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  appearances  of  piety 
and  devotion  preferved.  I  would  engage,  with 
the  help  of  a  good  concordance,  and  the  liberty 
of  perverting  holy  writ,  to  find  out  as  many  in- 
jurious appellations,  as  the  Englijlman  throws 
out  in  any  of  his  politic  papers,  and  apply  them 
to  thofe  perfons  "  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil 
"  good  j"  to  thofe  who  cry  without  caufe,  "  E- 
*f  very  man  to  his  tent,  O  Ifrael  !  and  to  thofe 
"  who  curfe  the  Queen  in  their  hearts  !" 

Thefe  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  a 
**  lively  ciefcription  of  fuch  paftors  as  will  not 
"  ftudy  controverfy,  nor  know  the  depths  of  Sa- 
"  tan."  He  means,  I  fuppofe,  the  controverfy 
between  us  ai>d  the  Papifls  :  For  as  to  the  Free- 
thinkers, and  Diilenters  of  every  denomination, 
they  are  feme  of  the  beft  friends  to  the  caufc. 
Now,  I  have  been  told,  there  is  a  body  of  that 

kind 
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kind  of  controverfy  publifhed  by  the  London  di- 
vines, which  is  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world. 
1  believe  likewife  there  is  a  good  number  of  the 
clergy  at  prefent  thoroughly  verfedin  that  ftudy. 
After  which  I  cannot  but  give  my  judgment,  that 
it  would  be  a  very  idle  thing  for  paftors  in  gene- 
ral to  bufy  themlclves  much  in  difputes  againft 
Popery  •,  it  being  a  dry  heavy  employment  of 
the  mind  at  beft,  efpecially  when,  God  be  thank- 
ed, there  is  ib  little  occafion  for  it  in  the  ge- 
nerality of  parifhes  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  muft  be  daily  lefs  and  lefs  by  the  juft  feve- 
rity  of  the  laws,  and  the  utter  averfion  of  our 
people  for  that  idolatrous  fuperftition, 

If  I  might  be  fo  bold  to  name  thofe  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  of  his  Lordlhip's  party,  I  would 
venture  to  tell  him,  the  paflors  have  much  more 
occafion  to  ftudy  controverfies  againfl  the  feve- 
ral  clafies  of  Free-thinkers  and  Diffenters  j  the 
former  (I  beg  his  Lordfhip*s  pardon  for  faying 
fo)  being  a  little  worfe  than  Papiils,  and  both 
of  them  more  dangerous  at  prefent  to  our  con- 
ftitution  both  in  church  and  (late.  Not  that  I 
think  Prefbytery  fo  corrupt  a  fyltem  of  Chriflian. 
religion  as  Popery,  I  believe  it  is  not  above  one- 
third  as  bad  ;  but  I -think  the  Prefbyterians,  and 
their  clans  of  other  Fanatics,  of  Free-thinkers 
and  Atheiils  that  dangle  after  them,  are  as  well 
inclined  to  pull  down  the  prefent  (.(tablifhment 
of  monarchy  and  religion,  as  any  fet  of  Papifts 
in  Chriflendom  ;  and  therefore  that  our  danger, 
as  things  now  itand,  is  infinitely  greater  from  ^ 
I  3  o'^r 
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our  Proteftant  enemies  ;  becaufc  they  are  much- 
more  able  to  ruin  us,  and  full  as  willing.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  Prefbytery  and  a  commonwealth 
are  lefs  formidable  evils  than  Popery,  flavery, 
and  the  Pretender ;  for  if  the  Fanatics  were  in 
power,  I  ihould  be  in  more  apprehenfion  of  be- 
ing ftarved  than  burned.  But  there  are  proba- 
bly in  England  forty  Diflenters  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding their  brethren  the  Free-thinkers,  for  one 
Papiil ;  and  allowing  one  Papifl  to  be  as  terrible 
as  three  Diflenters,  it  will  appear  by  arithmetic, 
that  we  arc  thirteen  times  and  one-third  more  in 
danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  latter  than  die 
former. 

The  other  qualification  neceflary  for  all  pa- 
ftors,  if  they  will  not  be  blind,  ignorant,  greedy, 
drunken  dogs,  &c.  is  to  know  the  depths  of  Sa- 
tan. This  is  harder  than  the  former;  that  a 
poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  parfon,  vicar,  or 
curate  of  a  pariih,  except  he  be  cunninger  than 
the  devil.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  to  re- 
medy  this  defect  ;  for  one  manifell  reafon,  be- 
caufe  whoever  had  only  half  the  cunning  of  the 
devil,  would  never  take  up  with  a  vicarage  of 
ten  pounds  a-year,  to  live  on  at  his  eafe,  as  my 
Lord  exprefleth  it,  but  feek  out  for  fome  better 
livelihood.  His  Lordfhip  is  of  a  nation  very 
much  diftinguiuSed  for  that  quality  of  cunning, 
(although  they  have  a  great  many  better),  and  I 
think  he  was  never  accufed  for  wanting  his  (hare. 
However,  upon  a  trial  of  ficill,  I  would  venture 
to  lay  fix  to  four  on  the  devil's  fide,  who  muft 

be 
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be  allowed  to  be  at  lead  the  older  pra&itioner. 
Telling  truth  (names  him,  and  refi fiance  makes 
him  fly  j  but  to  attempt  outwitting  him,  is  to 
fight  him  at  his  own  weapon,  and  confequently 
110  cunning  at  alL  Another  thing  I  would  ob- 
ferve  is,  that  a  man  may  be  in  the  depths  o£ 
Satan,  without  knowing  them  all ;  and  fuch  a 
man  may  be  fo  far  in  Satan's  depths,  as  to  be 
out  of  his  own.  One  of  the  depths  of  Satan  is, 
to  counterfeit  an  angel  of  light.  Another,  I 
believe,  is,  to  ilir  up  the  people  againfl  their  go- 
vernors, by  falfe  fuggeilions  of  danger.  A  third 
is,  to  be  a  prompter  to  falfe  brethren,  and  to 
fend  wolves  about  in  fheeps  clothing.  Some- 
times he  fends  Jefuits  about  England  in  the  ha- 
bit and  cant  of  Fanatics  ;  at  other  times  he  hath 

Fanatic   miffionaries  in  the  habits  of  .     I 

ihall  mention  but  one  more  of  Satan's  depths, 
for  I  confefs  I  know  not  the  hundredth  part  of 
them  •,  and  that  is,  to  employ  his  emiflaries  in 
crying  out  againfl  remote  imaginary  dangers,  by 
which  we  may  be  taken  off  from  defending  our- 
felves  againft  thofe  which  are  really  juft  at  our 
elbows. 

But  his  Lordfhip  draws  towards  a  conclufion, 
and  bids  us  "  look  about,  to  confider  the  danger 
"  we  are  in  before  it  is  too  late  -,"  for  he  aflures 
us  we  are  already  going  into  fome  of  the  word 
parts  of  Popery.  Like  the  man,  who  was  fo  much 
in  haile  for  his  new  coat,  that  he  put  it  on  the 
wrong  fide  out.  "  Auricular  confeffion,  prieft- 
"  ly  abfolution,  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs," 

have 
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have  made  great  progrefs  in  England,  and  no- 
body hath  obferved  it;  feveral  other  Popifh 
points  "  are  carried  higher  with  us  than  by  the 
"  priefts  themfelves  :"  and  fomebody,  it  feems, 
had  the  "  impudence  to  propofe  an  union  with 
"  the  Gallican  church."  I  have  indeed  heard, 
that  Mr  Leilie  publifhed  a  difcourfe  to  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  I  have  never  feen  ;  nor  do  I  perceive 
the  evil  in  propofing  an  union  between  any  two 
churches  in  Chriftendom.  Without  doubt,  Mr 
Leflie  is  moft  unhappily  milled  in  his  politics  j 
but  if  he  be  the  author  of  the  late  tract  againft 
Popery  *,  he  hath  given  the  world  fuch  a  proof 
of  his  foundnefs  in  religion,  as  many  a  bifhop 
ought  to  be  proud  of.  I  never  faw  the  gentle- 
man in  my  life.  I  know  he  is  the  fbn  of  a  great 
and  excellent  prelate,  who,  upon  feveral  ac- 
counts, was  one  of  the  molt  extraordinary  men 
of  his  age.  Mr  Leilie  hath  written  many  ufe- 
ful  difcourfes  upon  feveral  fubjects  ;  and  hath 
fo  well  deferved  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  and 
the  church  of  England  in  particular,  that  to  ac- 
cufe-him  of  impudence  for  propofing  an  union 
in  two  very  different  faiths>  is  a  ftyle  which  I 
hope  few  will  imitate.  I  deteft  Mr  Leflie's  po- 
litical principles  as  much  as  his  Lorelfhip  can  do 
for  his  heart ;  but  I  verily  believe  he  acts  from 
a  miftaken  confcience,  and  therefore  I  diftin- 
guift^  between  the  principles  and  the  perfon. 
However,  it  is  fome  mortification  to  me,  when 
I  fee  an  avowed  Nonjuror  contribute  more  to 
the  confounding  of  Popery,  than  couid  ever 
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be  done  by  a  hundred  thoufand  fuch  introduc- 
tions as  this. 

His  Lordfhip  ends  with  discovering  a  fmalt 
ray  of  comfort.  "  God  be  thanked,  there  are 
"  many  among  us  that  ftand  upon  the  watch- 
"  tower,  and  that  give  faithful  warning ;  that 
"  iland  in  the  breach,  and  make  themfelves  a 
"  wall  for  their  church  and  country  •,  that  cry 
"  to  God  day  and  night,  and  lie  in  the  duft 
"  mourning  before  him,  to  avert  thofe  judge- 
"  ments  that  feem  to  haften  towards  us.  They 
"  fearch  into  the  myflery  of  iniquity  that  is 
"  working  among  us,  and  acquaint  themfelves 
"  with  that  mafu  of  corruption  that  is  in  Pope- 
"  ry."  He  prays,  "  that  the  number  of  them 
"  may  increafe,  and  that  he  may  be  of  that  num- 
"  her,  ready  either  to  die  in  peace,  or  to  feal 
"  that  doctrine  he  hath  been  preaching  above 
"  fifty  years  with  his  blood."  This  being 
his  laft  paragraph,  I  have  made  bold  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  moil  important  parts  of  it.  His  de- 
fign  is  to  end  after  the  manner  of  orators,  with 
leaving  the  ftrongell  impreflion  polfible  upon 
the  minds  of  his  hearers.  A  great  breach  is 
made,  the  myftery  of  Popifh  iniquity  is  working 
among  us  ;  may  God  avert  thofe  judgments  that 
are  haftening  towards  us  !  I  am  an  old  man,  a 
preacher  above  fifty  years ;  and  I  new  expect, 
and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr  for  the  do&rines  I 
have  preached.  What  an  amiable  idea  doth  he 
here  leave  upon  our  minds  of  her  Majefty  and 
her  government !  He  hath  been  poring  fo  long- 

upon 
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upon  Fox's  book  of  martyrs,  that  he  imagines 
himfcli  living  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and 
is  refolved  to  fetup  for  a  knight-errant  again  it  Po- 
pery. Upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  in  earncft, 
(which  I  am  fure  he  is  not),  it  would  require  but 
a  very  little  more  heat  of  imagination  to  make 
a  hiftory  of  fuch  a  knight's  adventures.  What 
would'he  fay  to  behold  the  fires  kindled  in  Smith- 
field,  and  all  over  the  town,  on  the  lyth  of  No- 
vember ;  to  behold  the  Pope  borne  in  triumph 
on  the  fhoulders  of  the  people,  with  a  cardinal 
on  the  one  fide,  and  the  Pretender  on  the  other  ? 
He  would  never  believe  it  was  C^ueen  Elizabeth's 
day,  but  that  of  her  perfecuting  lifter.  In  fhort, 
how  eafiiy  might  a  windmill  be  taken  for  the 
whore  of  Babylon,  and  a  puppet-fhew  for  a  Po- 
pifh  proceflion  ? 

But  enthufiafm  is  none  of  his  Lordfhip's  facul- 
ty. I  am  inclined  to  believe,  he  might  be  me- 
lancholy enough  when  he  writ' this  introduction. 
The.defpair  at  his  age  of  feeing  a  faction  refto- 
red,  to  which  he  hath  facrificed  fo  great  a  part 
of  his  life  ;  the  little  fuccefs  he  can  hope  for  in 
cafe  he  fhould  refume  thofe  high-church  princi- 
ples, in  defence  of  which  he  firft  employed  his 
pen  ;  no  vifible  expectation  of  removing  to  Farn- 
ham  or  Lambeth  ;  and,  luftly  the  misfortune  of 
being  hated  by  every  one,  who  either  wears  the 
habit,  or  values  the  profeffion  of  a  clergyman  : 
No  wonder  fuch  a  fpint,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  is 
provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  truth,  decency, 
religion,  or  felf-convi&ion.  To  do  him  juftice, 

he 
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lie  feems  to  have  nothing  elfe  left,  but  to  cry  out, 
linkers,  gibbets,  faggots,  inquifition,  Popery,  fla- 
very,  and  the  Pretender.  But  in  the  meantime, 
he  little  confiders  what  a  world  of  mifchief  he 
doth  to  his  caufe.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the 
prefent  defigns  of  that  faction  to  fpread  the  o- 
pinion  of  our  immediate  danger  from  Popery  and 
the  Pretender.  His  directors  therefore  ought,- 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  have  employed  his 
Lordfhip  in  publifhing  a  book,  wherein  he  fhould 
have  affirmed,  by  the  moft  folemn  affeverations, 
that  all  things  were  fafe  and  well  :  For  the 
world  hath  contracted  fo  ftrong  a  habit  of  belie- 
ving him  backwards,  that  I  am  confident  nine 
parts  in  ten  of  thofe  who  have  read  or  heard  of 
his  introduction,  have  flept  in  greater  fecurity  e- 
ver  fince.  It  is  like  the  melancholy  tone  of  a 
•watchman  at  midnight,  who  thumps  with  his 
pole  as  if  fome  thief  were  breaking  in  ;  but  you 
know  by  the  noife  that  the  door. is  fait. 

However,  he  thanks  God  there  are  many  a- 
mong  us  who  ftand  in  the  breach.  I  believe 
they  may:  It  is  a  breach  of  their  own  making  j 
and  they  defign  to  come  forward,  and  dorm  and 
plunder,  if  they  be  not  driven  back.  They  make 
themfelves  a  wall  for  their  church  and  country. 
A  fouth  wall,  I  fuppofe,  for  all  the  bed  fruit  of 
the  church  and  country  to  be  nailed  on.  Let 
us  examine  this  metaphor.  The  wall  of  our 
church  and  country  is  buiit  of  thofe  who  love 
the  conftitution  in  both.  Our  domeftic  ene- 
mies undermine  fome  parts  of  the  wall,  and  place 

themfelvei 
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themfelves  in  the  breach,  and  then  they  cry,  We 
are  the  wall.  We  do  not  like  fuch  patch-work  ; 
they  build  with  untempered  mortar  :  Nor  can  they 
ever  cement  with  us,  till  they  get  better  materials 
and  better  workmen.  God  keep  us  from  having 
our  breaches  made  up  with  fuch  rubbifh  !  They 
ftand  upon  the  watch-tower  !  They  are  indeed 
pragmatical  enough  to  do  fo;  but  who  affigned 
them  that  poft,  to  give  us  falfe  intelligence,  to  alarm 
us  with  falfe  dangers,  and  fend  us  to  defend  one 
gate,  while  their  accomplices  are  breaking,  in  at 
another  ?  "  They  cry  to  God  day  and  night  to 
"  avert  the  judgment  of  Popery,  which  feems  to 
"  haften  towards  us."  Then  1  afnrm  they  are 
"  hypocrites  by  day,  and  filthy  dreamers  by 
"  night :  when  they  cry  unto  him,  he  will  not 
««  hear  them;"  for  they  cry  againft  the  plainelt 
dictates  of  their  own  confcience,  reafon,  and  be- 
lief. 

But,  laftly,  they  lie  in  the  duft  mourning  be- 
fore him.  Hang  me,  if  I  believe  that,  unlefs  it 
be  figuratively  fpoken.  But  fuppofe  it  be  true, 
why  do  they  lie  in  the  duft  ?  Becaufe  they  love 
to  raife  it.  -For  what  do  they  mourn  ?  Why, 
for  power,  wealth,  and  places.  There  let  the 
enemies  of  the  (^UEEN,  and  monarchy,  and  the 
church,  lie,  and  mourn,  and  lick  the  dull  like 
ferpents,  till  they  are  truly  fenfible  of  their  in- 
gratitude, falfehood,  difobedience,  flander,  blaf- 
phemy,  fedition,  and  every  evil  work. 

I  cannot  iind  in  my  heart  to  conclude,  with- 
out 
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cut  offering  his  Lordlhlp  a  little  humble  advice 
upon  fome  certain  points. 

Firft,  1  would  adviie  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late 
in  his  life,  to  endeavour  a  little  at  mending  his 
ityle,  which  is  mighty  defective  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  grammar,  propriety,  politenefs,  and 
fmoothnefs.  I  fancied  at  firft  it  might  be  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  his  paflion,  as  people  fput- 
ter  out  nonfenfe  for  hafte  when  they  are  in  a 
rage.  And  indeed  I  believe  this  piece  before  me 
hath  receivedfome  additional  imperfections  from 
that  occafion.  But  whoever  hath  heard  his  fer- 
mons,  or  read  his  other  traces,  will  find  him  very 
unhappy  in  the  choice  and  difpofition  of  his 
words  ;  and,  for  want  of  variety,  repeating  them, 
efpecially  the  particles,  in  a  manner  very  grating 
to  an  Englifh  ear.  But  I  confine  myfelf  to  this 
introduction,  as  his  laft  work  ;  where,  endeavour- 
ing at  rhetorical  flowers,  he  gives  us  only  bunch- 
es of  thiitles  ;  of  which  I  could  prefent  the  read- 
er with  a  plentiful  crop  ;  but  I  refer  him  to  e- 
very  page  and  line  of  the  pamphlet  itfelf. 

Secondly,  I  would  moil  humbly  advife  his 
Lordihip  to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of 
truth,  and  fometimes  to  hear  what  (he  fays.  I 
{h.Ul  produce  two  inftances  among  an  hundred. 
When  lie  afferts,  that  we  are  "  now  in  more 
*'  danger  of  Popery  than  towards  the  end  of 
"  King  Charles  II. 's  reign,"  and  gives  the  broad- 
eft  hints  that  the  Qu  EILN,  the  miniftry,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  clergy,  are  juft  going  to  intro- 
duce it ;  I  defire  to  know,  whether  he  renlly 
K  thinks 
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thinks  truth  is  of  his  fide,  or  whether  he  be  not 
fure  Ihe  is  againft  him  ?  If  the  latter,  then  truth' 
and  he  will  be  found  in  two  different  ftories  ; 
and  which  are  we  to  believe  ?  Again,  when  he 
gravely  advifes  the  Tories  not  to  light  the  fires  in 
Smithfield,  and  goes  on,  in  twenty  places  already 
quoted,  as  if  the  bargain  was  made  for  Popery 
and  flavery  to  enter  ;  I  afk  again,  Whether  he 
hath  rightly  confidered  the  nature  of  truth  ?  I 
defire  to  put  a  parallel  cafe.  Suppofe  his  Lord- 
fliip  fhould  take  it  into  his  fancy  to  write  and 
publifh  a  letter  to  any  gentleman  of  no  infamous 
character  for  his  religion  or  morals  j  and  there 
advife  him  with  great  earneftnefs  not  to  rob  or 
fire  churches,  ravifh  his  daughter,  or  murder  his 
father ;  fhew  him  the  fin  and  the  danger  of  thefe 
enormities  ;  that  if  he  flattered  himfelf  he  could 
efcape  in  difguife,  or  bribe  his  jury,  he  was  grie- 
voufly  miftaken  j  that  he  muft  in  all  probability 
forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  die  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  be  curfed  by  pofterity  :  Would 
not  fuch  a  gentleman  juftly  think  himfelf  highly 
injured,  although  his  Lordfhip  did  not  affirm, 
that  the  faid  gentleman  had  pick-locks  or  com- 
buftibles  ready  ;  that  he  had  attempted  his 
daughter,  and  drawn  his  f\vord  againft  his  father 
in  order  to  ftab  him  ?  Whereas,  in  the  other  cafe, 
this  writer  affirms  over  and  over,  that  all  attempts 
for  introducing  Popery  and  flavery  are  already 
made,  the  whole  bufinefs  concerted,  and  that 
little  lefs  than  a  miracle  can  prevent  our  ruin. 
Thirdly,,  I  could  heartily  wifli  his  Lordluip 

would 
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would  not  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of 
one  or  two,  and  thofe  probably  Nonjurors,  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  nation  that  differs  from 
him.  Mr  Leilie  writ  a  propofal  for  an  union 
with  the  Gallican  church  ;  fomebody  elfe  hath 
carried  the  necefHty  of  priefthood  in  the  point  of 
baptifm  farther  than  Popery;  a  third  hath  af- 
ferted  the  independency  of  the  church  on  the 
il.ue,  and  in  many  things  arraigned  the  fupre- 
macy  of  the  crown  :  Then  he  fpeaks  in  a  dubi- 
ous infinuating  way,  as  if  fomc  other  Popifli  te- 
nets had  been  already  advanced ;  and  at  lad  con- 
cludes in  this  affe&ed  ftrain  of  defpondency, 
What  wi'.l  all  thefe  things  end  in  ?  and  on  what 
defign  are  they  driven  ?  Alas!  it  is  too  vifible. 
It  is  as  clear  as  the  fun  that  thefe  authors  are  en- 
couraged by  the  miniilry,  with  a  defign  to  bring 
in  Popery;  and  in  Popeiy  all  thefe  things  will 
end. 

I  rever  was  fo  uncharitable  to  believe,  that 
the  whole  party,  of  which  his  Lordihip  profefT- 
eth  himfelf  a  member,  had  a  real  formed  defign 
of  ellabliihing  Atheifm  among  us. '  The  reafon 
why  the  Whigs  have  taken  the  Atheifts  or  Free- 
thinkers into  their  body  is,  becaufe  they  wholly 
agree  in  their  political  fchemes,  and  differ  very 
little  in  church-power  and  difcipline.  However, 
I  could  turn  the  argument  againft  his  Lordfhip 
with  very  great  advantage,  by  quoting  paflages 
from  fifty  pamphlets,  wholly  made  up  of  Whig- 
gifm  and  Atheifm,  and  then  conclude,  What 
K  2  will 
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•will  all  thefe  things  end  in?  and  on  what  defign 
are  they  driven  ?   Alas  !  it  is  too  vifible. 

Laftly,  I  would  beg  his  Lordfhip  not  to  be  fo 
exceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  becaufe  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  very 
fliort  time  he  will  be  one  of  the  number.  He 
hath  in  plain  words  given  Mr  Wharton  the  cha- 
racter of  a  moft  malicious,  revengeful,  treache- 
rous, lying,  mercenary  villain.  To  which  I  (hall 
only  fay,  that  the  direct  reverfe  of  this  amiable 
defcription  is  what  appears  from  the  works  of 
that  moil  learned  divine,  and  from  the  accounts 
given  me  by  thofe  who  knew  him  much  better 
than  the  Bimop  feems  to  have  done.  I  meddle 
not  with  the  moral  part  of  this  treatment.  God 
Almighty  forgive  his  Lordfliip  this  manner  of 
revenging  himfelf ;  and  then  there  will  be  but 
little  confequence  from  an  accufation,  which  the 
dead  cannot  feel,  and  which  none  of  the  living 
will  believe. 
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A  complete  COLLECTION  of  GEN- 
TEEL and  INGENIOUS  CONVERSA- 
TION, according  to  the  mod  polite 
mode  and  method  now  ufed  at  court, 
and  in  the  beft  companies  of  England  "*"« 

IN  THREE  DIALOGUES. 
By    SIMON    W  A  G  S  T  A  F  F,    Efq; 

An    INTRODUCTION. 

AS  my  life  hath  been  chiefly  fpent  in  confult- 
ing  die  honour  and  welfare  of  my  country 
for  more  than  forty  years  pall,  not  without  an- 
fwerable  fuccefs,  if  the  world  and  my  friends 
have  not  flattered  me  ;  fo  there  is  no  point 
wherein  I  have  fo  much  laboured,  as  that  of  im- 
proving and  poliming  all  parts  of  converfation 
between  perfons  of  quality,  whether  they  meet 
by  accident  or  invitation,  at  meals,  tea,  or  vifits, 
mornings,  noons,  or  evenings. 

K3  I 

*  This  trcatifc  appears  to  have  been  written  with  the 
fume  view  as  the  Tntic.il  Ef.iy  on  the  Faculties  of  the. 
M.:ni  (Vol.  VI.)  but  upon  a  more  general  plan.  The  ri» 
tliculc  which  is  there  confined  to  literary  compofition,  5s 
here  extended  to  converfation  :  But  its  ohjeift  is  tho-fame 
in  both;  the  repetition  of"  quaint  phrafe?,  picked  up  by 
rote  either  from  the  living  or  the  dead,  and  applied  xij>« 
on  every occaGon  to  conceal  ignorance  or  (lupidity,  or  to* 
prevent  the  labour  of  thought  to  produce  native  fenti- 
mcnt,  and  combine  fucli  words  as  will  precifely  t 
it.  Huvjkff. 
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I  have  paffed  perhaps  more  time  than  any  o- 
ther  man  of  my  age  and  country  in  vifits  and  af- 
femblies,  where  the  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes 
diftinguifh  themfelves ;  and  could  not  without 
much  grief  obferve,  how  frequently  both  gentle- 
men and  ladies  are  at  a  lofs  for  queftions,  an- 
fwers,  replies,  and  rejoinders.  However,  my  con- 
cern was  much  abated,  when  I  found  that  thefe 
defects  were  not  occafioned  by  any  want  of  ma- 
terials, but  becaufe  thofe  materials  were  not  in 
every  hand.  For  inftance,  one  lady  can  give  an 
anfwer  better  than  aflt  a  queftion  :  One  gentle- 
man is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels  in  a  re- 
joinder ;  one  can  revive  a  languifhing  converfation 
by  a  fudden  furprifmg  fentence,  another  is  more 
dexterous  in  feconding  ;  a  third  can  fill  the  gap 
•with  laughing,  or  commending  what  has  been 
fuid.  Thus  frefh  hints  may  be  ilarted,  and  the 
ball  of  the  difcourfe  kept  up. 

But  alas  !  this  is  too  feldom  the  cafe,  even  in 
the  moft  feleft  companies.  How  often  do  we 
fee  at  court,  at  public  vifiting-days,  at  great  mens 
Jevees,  and  other  places  of  general  meeting,  that 
the  converfation  falls  and  drops  to  nothing,  like 
u  fire  without  fupply  of  feuel  ?  This  is  what  we 
all  ought  to  lament ;  and  againft  the  dangerous 
evil  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I  have  in  the 
following  papers  provided  an  infallible  remedy. 

It  was  in  the  year  1695,  and  the  fixth  of  his 
late  Majefty  King  William  III,  of  ever  glorious 
and  immortal  memory,  who  refcued  three  king- 
doms from  Popery  and  ilavcry,  when,  being  a- 

bout 
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bout  the  age  of  fix  and  thirty,  my  judgment  ma- 
ture, of  good  reputation  in  the  world,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  beft  families  in  town,  I  de- 
termined to  fpend  five  mornings,  to  dine  four 
times,  pafs  three  afternoons,  and  fix  evenings,  e- 
very  week,  in  the  houfes  of  the  moft  polite  fami- 
lies, of  which  I  would  confine  myielf  to  fifty  -t 
only  changing  as  the  mafters  or  ladies  died,  or 
left  the  town,  or  grew  out  of  vogue,  or  funk  in 
their  fortunes,  or  (which  to  me  was  of  the  high- 
eil  moment)  became  difafFecled  to  the  govern- 
ment: Which  practice  I  have  followed  ever  fince 
to  this  very  day  ;  except  when  I  happened  to  be 
fick,  or  in  the  fpleen  upon  cloudy  weather ;  and 
except  when  1  entertained  four  of  each  fex  at  my 
own  lodgings  once  in  a  month,  by  way  of  reta- 
liation. 

I  always  kept  a  large  table-book  in  my  pocket ; 
and  as  foon  as  I  left  the  company,  I  immediately 
entered  the  choiceft  expreflions  that  pa/Ted  du- 
ring the  vifit,  which,  returning  home,  I  tran- 
fcribed  in  a  fair  hand,  but  fomewhat  enlarged  ; 
and  had  made  the  greateft  part  of  my  collection 
in  twelve  years,  but  not  digefted  into  any  method ; 
for  this  I  found  was  a  work  of  infinite  labour, 
and  what  required  the  niceft  judgment,  and  con- 
fequently  could  not  be  brought  to  any  degree  of 
perfection  in  lefs  than  fix  teen  years  more. 

Herein  I  refolved  to  exceed  the  advice  of  Ho- 
race, a  Roman  poet,  which  I  have  read  in  Mr 
Creech's  admirable  tranflation,  that  r.n  author 
fhould  keep  his  works  nine  years  in-  his  clofet 

before 
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before  he  ventured  to  publHh  them  :  And  find- 
ing that  I  flill  received' fome  additional  flowers  of 
xvit  and  language,  although  in  a  very  fmall  num- 
ber, I  determined  to  defer  the  publication,  to 
purfue  my  dcfign,  and  exhauft,  if  pofiible,  the 
the  whole  fubject,  that  I  might  prefent  a  .com- 
plete fyflern  to  the  world.  For  I  am  convinced 
by  long  experience,  that  the  critics  will  be  as  fe- 
vere  as  their  old  envy  againfl  me  can  make  them. 
I  forefee  they  will  object,  that  I  have  inferted 
many  anfwers  and  replies  which  are  neither  wit- 
ty, humourous,  polite,  nor  authentic;  and  have 
omitted  others  that  would-have  been  highly  ufe- 
ful,  as  well  as  entertaining.  But  let  them  come 
to  particulars,  and  I  will  boldly  engage  to  con- 
fute their  malice. 

Forthefe  laft  fix  orfeven  years,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  add  above  nine  valuable  fentences  to  en- 
rich ijiy  collection  :  From  whence  I  conclude,, 
that  what  remains  will  amount  only  to  a  trifle. 
However,  if,  after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
any  lady  or  gentleman,  when  they  have  read  it, 
iliall  find  the  leafl  thing  of  importance  omitted, 
]  defire  they  will  pleafe  to  fupply  my  defects,  by 
communicating  to  me  their  difcovenes  ;  and 
their  letters  may  be  directed  to  Simon  Wagftaff, 
Efqj  at  his  lodgings  next  door  to  the  Gloucefter- 
head  in  St  James's  ftreet,  (paying  the  poflage). 
In  return  of  which  favour,  I  fhall  make  honour- 
able mention  of  their  names  in  a  ihort  preface  to 
the  fecond  edition. 

In  the  mean  time,- 1   cannot  but  with   fome 

pride, 
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pride,  and  much  pleafure,  congratulate  with  my 
clear  country,  which  hath  outdone  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  in  advancing  the  whole  art  of  con- 
verfation  to  the  greateft  height  it  is  capable  of 
reaching  •,  and  therefore,  being  entirely  convin- 
ced that  the  collection  I  now  offer  to  the  public 
is  full  and  complete,  I  may  at  the  fame  time  bold- 
ly affirm,  that  the  whole  genius,  humour,  polite- 
ncfs,  and  eloquence  of  England  arc  fummcd  up 
in  it.  Nor  is  the  treafure  fmall,  wherein  are  to 
be  found  at  leaft  a  thoufand  fhining  cjuefUons, 
anfwers,  repartees,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  fitted 
to  adorn  every  kind  of  difcourfe  that  an  aflembly 
of  Engliih  ladies  and  gentlemen,  met  together 
for  their  mutual  entertainment,  can  poffibly 
•want;  efpecially  when  the  feveral  flowers  fhall 
be  fet  off  and  improved  by  the  fpeakcra,  with 
every  circumftance  of  preface  and  circumlocu- 
tion, in  proper  terms  ;  and  attended  with  praife, 
laughter,  or  admiration. 

There  is  a  natural,  involuntary  diftortion  of 
the  mufcles,  which  is  the  anatomical  caufe  of 
laughter  j  but  there  is  another  caufe  of  laughter 
which  decency  requires,  and  is  the  undoubted 
mark  of  a  good  tafte,  as  well  as  of  a  polite  obli- 
ging behaviour  ;  neither  is  this  to  be  acquired 
without  much  obfervation,  long  practice,  and  a 
found  judgment.  I  did  therefore  once  intend, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  learner,  to  fet  down  in  all 
parts  of  the  following  dialogues,  certain  marks, 
afterifks,  or  nota  benes,  (in  Englifh,  mark- 
it'<t'/s)t  after  moft  queilions,  and  every  reply  o-r 

anfwer; 
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anfwer ;  directing  exa&ly  the  moment  when 
one,  two,  or  all  the  company  are  to  laugh  ;  but 
having  duly  confidered,  that  this  expedient 
xvould  too  much  enlarge  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
and  confequently  the  price,  and  likewife  that 
fomething  ought  to  be  left  for  ingenious  readers 
to  find  out  j  I  have  determined  to  leave  that 
whole  affair,  although  of  great  importance,  to 
their  own  difcretion. 

The  reader  muft  learn  by  all  means  to  diftin- 
guifli  between  proverbs,  and  thofe  polite  fpeeches 
which  beautify  converfation  :  For  as  to  the  for- 
mer, I  utterly  reject  them  out  of  all  ingenious 
difcourfe.  I  acknowledge  indeed,  that  there 
may  poffibly  be  found  in  this  treatife  a  few 
fayings,  among  fo  great  a  number  of  fmart  turns 
of  wit  and  humour  as  I  have  produced,  which 
have  a  proverbial  air  :  However,  I  hope  it  will 
be  ccnfidered,  that  even  thefe  were  not  origi- 
nally proverbs,  but-  the  genuine  productions  of 
fuperior  wits  to  embellim  and  fupport  converfa- 
tion ;  from  whence,  with  great  impropriety,  as 
well  as  plagiarifm,  (if  you  will  forgive  a  hard 
word),  they  have  mod  injuriouily  been  transfer- 
red into  proverbial  maxims ;  and  therefore  in 
juftice  ought  to  be  refumed  out  of  vulgar  hands, 
to  adorn  the  drawing-rooms  of  princes,  both 
male  and  female,  the  levees  of  great  ministers, 
as  well  as  the  toilets  and  tea-tables  of  the  ladies. 

I  can  faithfully  allure  the  reader,  that  there 
is  not  one  fingle  witty  phrafe  in  this  whole  col- 
lection, which  hath  not  received  the  (lamp  and 
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approbation  of  at  lead  one  hundred  years,  and 
how  much  longer  it  is  hard  to  determine  :  He 
may  therefore  be  fecure  to  find  them  all  genuine, 
fterling,  and  authentic. 

But  before  this  elaborate  treatife  can  become 
of  univerfal  ufe  and  ornament  to  my  native  coun- 
try, two  points,  that  will  require  time  and  much 
application,  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

For,  firft,  \vhatever  perfon  would  afpire  to  be 
completely  witty,  fmart,  humourous,  and  polite, 
muft  by  hard  labour  be  able  to  retain  in  his  me- 
mory every  fingle  fentence  contained  in  this 
work,  fo  as  never  to  be  once  at  a  lofs  in  apply- 
ing the  right  anfwers,  queftions,  repartees,  and 
the  like,  immediately,  and  without  fludy  or  he- 
fitation. 

And  fecondly,  after  a  lady  or  gentleman  hath 
fo  well  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  never  to  be 
at  a  lofs  upon  any  emergency,  the  true  manage- 
ment of  every  feature,  and  almoll  of  every  limb, 
is  equally  neceflary  ;  without  which  an  infinite 
number  of  abfurdities  will  inevitably  enfue. 
For  inftance,  there  is  hardly  a  polite  fentence 
in  the  following  dialogues  which  doth  not  abfo- 
lutely require  fome  peculiar  graceful  motion  in 
the  eyes,  or  nofe,  or  mouth,  or  forehead,  or 
chin,  or  fuitable  tofs  of  the  head,  with  certain 
oflices  affigned  to  each  hand ;  and  in  ladies 
the  whole  exercife  of  the  fan,  fitted  to  the  ener- 
gy of  every  word  they  deliver  ;  by  no  means  o- 
mitting  the  various  turns  and  cadence  of  the 
voice,  the.  twiftings  and  movements,  and  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  poftures  of  the  body,  the  feveral  kinds  and 
gradations  of  laughter,  which  the  ladies  inuft 
daily  pra&ife  by  the  looking-glafs,  and  confult 
upon  them  with  tbeir  waiting-maids. 

My  readers  will  foon  obferve  what  a  great  com- 
pafs  of  real  and  ufeful  knowledge  this  fcience 
includes  ;  wherein,  although  nature,  aflilted  by 
a  genius,  may  be  very  inftrumental,  yet  a  ftrong 
memory  and  conflant  application,  together  with 
example  and  precept,  will  be  highly  neceflary. 
For  thefe  reafons  I  have  often  wifhed,  that  cer- 
tain male  and  female  inftru£tors,  perfectly  ver- 
fed  in  this  fcience,  would  fet  up  fchools  for  the 
inftrudtion  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  there- 
in. 

I  remember,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
a  Bohemian  woman,  of  that  fpecies  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  gy£/it's>  who  came  over 
hither  from  France,  and  generally  attended 
ISAAC  the  dancing-mafter,  when  he  was  teach- 
ing his  art  to  milTes  of  quality  ;  and,  while  the 
young  ladies  were  thus  employed,  the  Bohe- 
mian, {landing  at  fome  diftance,  but  full  in 
their  fight,  acled  before  them  all  proper  airs, 
and  heavings  of  the  head,  and  motions  of  the 
hands,  and  twiftings  of  the  body  ;  whereof  you 
may  (till  obferve  the  good  effects  in  feveral  of 
our  elder  ladies. 

After  the  fame  manner,  it  were  much  to  be 
defired  that  fome  expert  gentlewoman,  gone  to 
decay,  would  fet  up  public  fchools,  wherein  young 
girls  of  quality,  or  great  fortunes,  might  firft  be 
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taught  to  repeat  this  following  fyftem  of  con- 
verfation,  which  I  have  been  at  fo  much  pains 
to  compile  -,  and  then  to  adapt  every  feature  of 
their  countenances,  every  turn  of  their  hands, 
every  fcrewing  of  their  bodies,  every  exercife 
of  their  fans,  to  the  humour  of  the  fentences 
they  hear  or  deliver  in  converfation  :  But  above 
till  to  inftru£t  them  in  every  fpecies  and  degree 
of  laughing  in  the  proper  feafons  at  their  own 
\vit,  or  that  of  the  company.  And  if  the  fons 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  inftead  of  being  fent 
to  common  fchools,  or  put  into  the  hands  of 
tutors  at  home,  to  learn  nothing  but  words, 
were  configned  to  able  inftru£tors  in  the  fame 
nrt,  1  cannot  find  what  ufe  there  could  be  of 
.books,  except  in  the  hands  of  thofc  who  are  to 
make  learning  their  trade,  which  is  below  the 
<lignity  of  perfons  born  to  titles  or  eftates. 

It  would  be  another  infinite  advantage,  thatj 
by  cultivating  this  fcience,  we  fhould  wholly  a- 
void  the  vexations  and  impertinence  of  pedants^ 
who  affecl:  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  under- 
ftood ;  and  whenever  a  polite  perfon  offers  acci- 
dentally to  ufe  any  of  their  jargon-terms,  have 
the  prefumption  to  laugh  at  us  for  pronouncing 
•thofe  words  in  a  genteeler  manner.  Whereas  I 
do  here  affirm,  that  whenever  any  fine  gentle- 
man or  lady  condcfcemls  to  let  a  hard  word  pals 
out  of  their  mouths,  every  fyllable  is  fmoothed 
and  polimed  in  the  paflage  :  And  it  is  a  true  mark 
of  politenefs,  both  in  writing  and  reading,  to 
vary  the  orthography  as  well  as  the  found  j  be- 
.  VOL.  X  L  caufe 
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taufe  xve  are  infinitely  better  judges  of  what  wiK 
pleafe  a  dillinguiihing  ear,  than  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  fcholars,  can  poifibly  be  }  who,  coa- 
fequently,  ought  tocorreA  their  books,  and  man- 
tier  of  pronouncing,  by  the  authority  of  our  ex- 
ample, from  whofe  Irps'they  proceed  with  infi- 
nitely more  beauty  and  figniftcancy. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  until  fo  great,  fo  ufe- 
jful,  and  fo  neceflary  a  defign  can  be  put  in  exe- 
cution, (which,  confidcring  the  good  difpofition 
of  our  country  at  prefent,  I  fhall  not  defpair  of 
living  to  fee),  let  me  recommend  the  following 
treatife,  to  be  carried  about  as  a  pocket-compa- 
nion, by  all  gentlemen  and  ladies,  when  they  are 
going  to  vifit  or  dine,  or  drink  tea ;  or  where 
they  happen  to  ;pafs  the  evening  without  cards, 
(as  I  have  fometimes  known  it  to  be  the  cafe, 
upon  difappointments  or  accidents  unforefeen) ; 
denring  they  would  read  their  feveral  parts  in 
their  chairs  or  coaches,  to  prepare  themfelves  for 
every  kind  of  converfation  that  can  pofiibly  hap- 
•fen. 

Although  I  have,  in  juitice  to  my  country,  al- 
lowed the  genius  of  our  people  to  excel  that  of 
any  other  iration  upon  earth,  and  have  conrfimed 
this  truth  by  an  argument  not  to  be  controuled, 
I  mean  by  producing  fo  great  a  number  of  witty 
fentences  in  the  enfuing  dialogues,  all  of  un- 
doubted authority,  us  well  as  of  our  own  produc- 
tion ;  yet  I  mud  confefe  at  the  fame  time,  that 
w^  are  wholly  indebted  for  them  to  our  ancef- 
tors ;  at  leaft,  for  as  long  as  my  memory  reacb- 
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eth,  I  do  not  recoiled  one  new  phrafe  of.  import- 
ance to  have  been  added  •,  which  defect  in  us. mo- 
derns I  take  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cant-words  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II.  And  thofe  have  fo  often  varied,  that 
hardly  one  of  them,  of  above  a  year's  (landing, 
is  now  intelligible  ;  nor  any  where  to  be  found, 
excepting  a  finall  number  ft  revved  here  and  there 
in  the  comedies  and  other  fanatic  writings  of  that 
age. 

The  honourable  Colonel  James  Graham,  my 
old  friend  and  companion,  did  likewife,  towards- 
fche  end  of  the  fame  reign,  invent  a  fet  of  words- 
and  phrajfes,  which  continued  alraoft  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  But,  as  thefe  terms  of  art  were 
adapted  only  to  courts  and  politicians,  and  ex- 
tended Htrle  farther  than  among  his  particular 
acquaintances,  (of  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
one),  they  are  now  idmoft  forgotten. 

Nor  did  the  late  D.  of  It-— —and  E.  of  E-~— ~ 
fttcceed  much  better,  although  they  proceedad 
no  farther  than  fingle  words  ;  whereof  except 
bite,  bamboozle,  and  on«  or  two  more,  the  whole 
vocabulary  is  antiquated'. 

Th«  fame  fate  hath  already  attended  thofe  o- 
tfcer  tmvn-wits,  who  furnifh  us  with  a  great  va-, 
riety  of  new  terms,  which  are  annually  changed, 
and  thofe  of  the  lafl  feaibn  funk  in  oblivion.  Of 
thefe  I  was  once  favoured  with  a  complete  lift, 
by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  and  Lady 
M ,  with  which  I  made  a  confiderable  fi- 
gure one  jummcr  in  the  country  -y  but  returning^ 
L  2  up 
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up  to  town  in  winter,  and  venturing  to  produce 
them  again,  I  was  partly  hooted,  and  partly  not 
understood. 

The  only  invention  of  late  years,  which  hath 
any  way  contributed  towards  politenefs  in  dif- 
courfe,  is  that  of  abbreviating  or  reducing  words 
of  many  fyliables  into  one,  by  lopping  of  the  reft. 
This  refinement  having  begun  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  I  had  fome  (hare  in  the  honour 
of  promoting  it ;  and  I  obferve,  to  my  grent  fatif- 
faction,  that  it  makes  daily  advancements,  and 
I  hope  in  time  will  ruife  our  language  to  the 
utmoft  perfection:  Although  I  muil  confefs,  to 
avoid  obicurity,  I  have  been  very  fparing  of  this 
ornament  in  the  following  dialogues. 

But  as  for  phrafes  invented  to  cultivate  con- 
verfation,  I  defy  all  the  clubs  or  coffeehoufes  in 
this  town  to  invent  a  new  one  equ/il  in  wit,  hu- 
mour,, fmartnefs,  or  politenefs,  to.  the  very  worft 
of  my  fet  j.  which  clearly  fhews,  either  that  we 
are  much  .degenerated,  or  that  the  whole  flock- 
of  materials  hath  been  already  employed.  I 
\vould  willingly  hope,  as  I  do  confidently  be- 
lieve the  latter  ;  becaufe,  having  myfelf  for  fe- 
veral  months  racked  my  invention  to  enrich  this 
t-reafure  (if  polTible)  with  fome  additions  of  my 
own,  (which,  however,  fhould  have  been  printed 
in  a  different  character,  that  I  might  not  be 
charged  with  impofing  upon  the  public),  and  ha- 
ving (hewn  them  to  fome  judicious  friends,  they 
dealt  very  fincerely  with  me,  all  unanim'oully  a- 
greeing  that  mine  were  infinitely  belo^f  the  true 
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old  helps  to  difcourfe,  drawn  up  in  my  prefent 
collection,  and  confirmed  their  opinion  with  rea- 
fcms  by  which  I  was  perfectly  convinced,  as  well 
as  afhamed,  of  my  great  prefumption. 

But  I  lately  met  a  much  flronger  argument  to 
confirm  me  in  the  fame  fentiments.  For,  as  the 
great  Bifhop  Burnet  of  Salifbury  informs  us,  in 
the  preface  to  his  admirable  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Times,  that  he  intended  to  employ  himfelf  in  po- 
lifliing  it  every  day  of  his  life,  (and  indeed,  in 
its  kind,  it  is  almoft  equally  polifhed  with  this 
work  of  mine) ;  fo  it  hath  been  my  conftant  bu- 
finefs,  for  fome  years  paft,  to  examine  with  the 
utmoit  itricbnefs,  whether  I  could  poflibly  find 
the  fmalleft  lapfe  in  ftyle  or  propriety  through 
my  whole  colledlion,  that,  in  emulation  with  the 
Bifhop,  I  might  fend  it  abroad  as  the  moft 
finifhed  piece  of  the  age. 

It  happened  one  day  as  I  was  dinning  in  good 
company  of  both  fexes,  and  watching,  according 
to  my  cuftom,  for  new  materials  wherewith  to 
fill  my  pocket-book,  I  fuceeeded  well  enough, 
till,  after  clinntr,  \\  hen  the  ludies  retired  to  their 
tea,  and  left  us  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  But  I 
found  we  were  not  able  to  furnifh  any  more  ma- 
terials that  were  worrh  the  pains  of  tranfcribing  : 
For  the  difcourfe  of  the  company  was  all  dege- 
nerated into  fmart  faying?  of  their  own  invention, 
and  not  of  the  true  old  ilandard  -,  fo  that,  in  abfo- 
lute  defpair,  I  withdrew,  and  went  to  attend  the 
ladies  at  their  tea  ;  from  whence  I  did  then  con- 
clude, an/l  ftill  continue  to  believe,  either  that 
L  3  wine 
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wine  doth  not  infpire  politenefs,  or  that  our  fex 
is  not  able  to  fupport  it  without  the  company  of 
women,  who  never  fail  to  lead  us  into  the  right 
way,  and  there  to  keep  us. 

It  much  increafeth  the  value  of  thefe  apoph- 
thegms, that  unto  them  we  owe  the  continuance 
of  our  language  for  at  lead  an  hundred  years. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  j  becaufe  in- 
deed, befides  the  fmartnefs  of  the  wit,  and  fine- 
nefs  of  the  raillery,  fuch  is  the  propriety  and  c- 
nergy  of  expreffion  in  them  all,  that  they  never 
can  be  changed,  but  to  difadvantage,  except  in 
the  circumitance  of  ufing  abbreviations  r  Which, 
however,  I  do  not  defpair  in  due  time  to  fee  in- 
troduced, having  already  met  them  in  fome  of 
the  choice  companies  in  town. 

Although  this  work  be  calculated  for  all  per- 
fons  of  quality  and  fortune  of  both  fexes ;  yet 
•the  reader  may  perceive,  that  my  particular  view 
was  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  inns  of  court,  and  of  both  the  univerfities : 
To  all  courtiers,  male  and  female,  but  principal- 
ly to  the  maids  of  htmour,  of  whom  J  have  been 
personally  acquainted  with  two  and  twenty  fets, 
all  excelling  in  this  noble  endowment;  till,  for 
fome  years  paft,  I  know  not  how,  they  came  to 
degenerate  into  felling  of  bargains  and  Free- 
thinking  :  Not  that  I  am  againft  either  of  thefe 
entertainments  at  proper  feafons,  in  compliance 
with  company,  who  may  want  a  tafle  for  more 
exalted  difcourfe,  whofe  memories  may  be  fhort, 
v:ho  aie  too  young  to  be  perfect  in  their  JeiTonsj 
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or  (although  it  be  hard  to  conceive)  who  have 
no  inclination  to  read  and  learn  my  inftru&ions. 
And  befides,  there  is  a  ilrong  temptation  for 
court-ladies  to  fall  into  the  two  amufements  a- 
bove  mentioned,  that  they  may  avoid  the  cenfure 
of  affecting  fingularity,  againft  the  general  cur- 
rent and  fafhion  of  all  about  them.  But  how- 
ever, no  man  will  pretend  to  affirm,  that  either 
bargains  or  blafphemy,  which  are  the  principal 
ornaments  of  Free-thinking,  are  fo  good  a  fund 
of  polite  difcourfe  5  as  what  is  to  be  met  with 
in  my  collection.  For  as  to  bargains,  few  of 
them  feem  to  be  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  have 
not  much  variety,  becaufe  they  all  terminate  in 
one  fingle  point;  and  to  multiply  them,  would 
require  more  invention  than  people  have  to  fpare. 
And  as  to-blafphemy  or  Free- thinking,  I  have 
known  fome  fcrupulousperfonsof  both  fexes,  who 
by  a  prejudiced  education,  are  afraid  of  fprights- 
I  mud  however  except  the  maids  of  honour,  who 
have  been  fully  convinced  by  a  famous  court- 
chaplain,  that  there  is  no  fuch  place  as  hell. 

I  cannot  indeed  controvert  the  lawfulnefs  of 
Free-thinking,  becaufe  it  hath  been  univerfally 
allowed,  that  thought  is  free.  But,  however* 
although  it  may  afford  a  large  field  of  matter, 
yet,  in  my  poor  opinion,  it  feems  to  contain  very- 
little  of  wit  or  humour ;  becaufe  it  hath  not 
been  ancient  enough  among  us  to  furnifh  efta- 
blidied  authentic  expreflions,  I  mean  fuch  as  muft 
receive  a  fandlion  from  the  polite  world,  before 
their  authority  can  be  allowed.  Neither  was 

the 
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the  art  of  blafphemy  or  Free- thinking  invented  by 
he  court,  or  by  perfons  of  great  quality,  who, 
properly  fpeaking,  were  patrons,  rather  than  in- 
ventors of  it ;  but  firil  brought  in  by  the  Fana- 
tic faction  towards  the  end  of  their  power,  and 
after  the  Reiloration  carried  to  Whitehall  by  the 
converted  rumpers  ;  with  very  good  rcafon,  be- 
caufe  they  knew  that  King  Charles  II.  from  a 
wrong  education,  occafioned  by  the  troubles  of 
his  father,  had  time  enough  to  obferve,  that  Fa- 
natic enthufiafm  directly  led  to  Atheifm,  which 
agreed  with  the  diflblute  inclinations  of  his  youth  ; 
and  perhaps  thefe  principles  were  farther  culti- 
vated in  him  by  the  French  Hugonots,  who  have 
been  often  charged  with  fpreading  them  among 
us.  However,  I  cannot  fee  where  the  neceflity 
lies  ofeintroducingnew  and  foreign  topics  for  con- 
verfation,  while  we  have  fo  plentiful  a  flock  of 
our  own  growth. 

I  have  likewife,  for  fome  reafons  of  equal 
weight,  been  very  fparing  in  double  entendres ; 
becaufe  they  often  put  ladies  upon  affected  con- 
ftraints,  and  affected  ignorance.  In  fliort,  they 
break,  or  very  much  intangle  the  thread  of  dii~ 
courfe.  Neither  am  I  mailer  of  any  rules  to  fet- 
tle the  difconcertcd  countenances  of  the  females 
in  fuch  a  juncture  ;  I  can  therefore  only  allow 
innuendoes  of  this  kind  to  be  delivered  in  whif- 
pers,  and  only  to  young  ladies  under  twenty, 
who  being  fn  honour  obliged  to  bluih,  it  may 
produce  a  new  fubject  for  difcourfe. 

Perhaps  the  critics  may  accufe  me  of  a  defect 

in 
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in  my  following  fyflem  of  Polite  Converfation  ; 
that  there  is  one  great  ornament  of  difcourfe, 
whereof  I  have  not  produced  a  fingle  example  ; 
which  indeed  I  purpofely  omitted,  for  fome  rea- 
fons  that  I  ihall  immediately  offer;  and  if  thofe 
reafons  will  not  fatisfy  the  male  part  of  my  gentle 
readers,  the  defect  may  be  fupplied  in  fome 
manner  by  an  appendix  to  the  fecond  edition  y 
which  appendix  (hall  be  printed  by  itfelf,  and 
fold  for  fixpence,  ftitched,  and  with  a  marble 
cover,  that  my  reader  may  have  no  occafion  to 
complain  of  being  defrauded. 

The  defect  I  mean  is,  *my  not  having  infert- 
ed  into  the  body  of  my  book,  all  the  oaths  now 
moft  in  fafliion  for  imbellifhing  difcourfe  j  efpe- 
cially  fince  it  could  give  no  offence  to  the  cler- 
gy, who  are  feldom  or  never  admitted  to  thefe 
polite  affemblies.  And  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
oaths  well  chofen,  are  not  only  very  ufeful  ex- 
pletives to  matter,  but  great  ornaments  of  ftyle. 

What  I  (hall  here  offer  in  my  own  defence 
upon  this  important  article,  will,  I  hope,  be 
fome  extenuation  of  my  fault. 

Firit,  I  reafoned  with  myfclf,  that  a  juft  col- 
lection of  oaths  repeated  as  often  as  the  fafhion 
requires,  mult  have  enlarged  this  volume,  at 
lead,  to  double  the  bulk  $  whereby  it  would  not 
only  double  the  charge,  but  likewife  make  the 
volume  lels  commodious  for  pocket-carriage. 

Secondly,  I  have  been  aflurcd  by  fome  judici- 
ous friends,  that  themfelves  have  known  certain 
ladies  to  take  offence  (whether  ferioufly  or  no) 

at 
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at  too  great  a  profufion  of  «urfing  and  fwearing, 
eveij.  when  that  kind  of  ornament  was  not  im- 
properly introduced  \  which,  I  confefs,  did  ftartle 
me  not  a  little,  having  never  obferved  the  like 
in  the  compafs  of  my  ow.n  female  acquaintance, 
at  lead,  for  twenty  years  paft.  However,  I  was 
forced  to  fubmit  to  wiftsr  ^judgments  than  my. 
own. 

Thirdly,  As  this  moft  ufeful  treatife  is  calcu- 
lated for  all  future  times,  I  confidered  in  this 
maturity  of  my  age,  how  great  a  variety,  of  oaths 
I  have  heard  fmce  I  began  to  ftudy  the  world, 
and  to  know  men  and  manners.  And  here  I 
found  it  to  be  true>  what  I  have  read  in  an  an- 
cient poet, 

"for  now-a-days  men  change  their  oaths, 
As  often  as  they  change  their  cloaths. 

In  (hort,  oaths  are  the  children  of  faihicm  ; 
they  are  in  fomu  feofe  a4moft  annuals,  like  what 
1  obferved  before  of  eam-werds  ;  and  1  myfelf 
caoj  remember  about  forty  different  fetSi  The 
old  ftock-oaths,  I  am  confident,  do  not  amount 
te.  abov-e  forty-five,  or  fifty  at  mo(t ;  but-  the 
way  o£  mingling  and  compounding  them  is  al- 
raoft  as  various  as  that  of  the  alphabet. 

Sir  John  Perrot  was  the  fnlt  man  of  quality, 
•whorn  I  find  upon  record  to  have  fworn  by  God's 
wounds.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  natural 
fon  of  Henry  VIII.  who  might  alfo  probably 
have  been  his  inilru£lor.  This  oath  indeed  ftill 

continues, 
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continues,  and  is  a  ftock-oath  to  this  day  ;  fo 
do  feveral  others  that  have  kept  their  natural 
limplicity.  But  infinitely  the  greater  number 
hath  been  fo  frequently  changed  and  diflocated, 
that  if  the  inventors  were  now  alive,  they  could 
hardly  underftand  them. 

Upon  thefe  confiderations  I  began  to  appre- 
hend, that  if  I  fhould  infert  all  the  oaths  that 
ar  >  now  current,  my  book  would  be  out  of  vogue 
with  the  firft  change  of  fafhion,  and  grow  as 
ufelefs  as  an  old  didlionary  :  Whereas  the  cafe 
is  quite  otherwife  with  my  collection  of  polite 
difcourfe  ;  which,  as  I  before  obferved,  hath 
defcended  by  tradition  for  at  leaft  an  hundred 
years,  without  any  change  in  the  phrafeology. 
I  therefore  determined  with  myfelf  to  leave  out 
the  whole  fyftem  of  fwearing  ;  becaufe  both  the 
male  and  fermle  oaths  are  all  perfectly  well  known 
and  diftinguifbed  ;  new  ones  are  eafily  learned, 
tind,  with  a  moderate  (hare  of  difcretion,  may 
be  properly  applied  on  every  fit  occafion.  How- 
ever, I  muit  here,  upon  this  article  of  fwearing, 
moft  carneftly  recommend  to  my  mnle  readers, 
that  they  would  pleafe  a  little  to  ftudy  variety. 
For  it  is  the  opinion  .of  our  moft  refined  iVear- 
-ers,  that  the  fume  oath  or  curfe  cannot,  confift- 
cntly  with  true  politenefo,  be  repeated  above 
nine  times  in  the  fame  company,  by  the  fame 
perfon,  and  rtt  one  fitting. 

I  am  far  from  dcfiring,  or  expecting,  that  all 
the  -polite  and  ingenious  fpeeches  contained  in 
this  w<wrk  fliould,  in  the  general  con  verfation  be- 
tween 
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twecn  l^ics  and  gentlemen,  come  in  fo  quick 
and  fo  clofe,  as  I  have  here  delivered  them.  By 
no  means.  On  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be 
hufbanded  better,  and  fpread  much  thinner.  Nor 
do  I  make  the  leaft  queftion,  but  that,  by  a  dif- 
creet  and  thrifty  management,  they  may  ferve 
for  the  entertainment  of  a  whole  year  to  any 
perfon,  who  does  not  make  too  long  or  too  fre- 
tjuent  vifits  in  the  fame  family.  The  flowers  of 
wit,  fancy,  wifdom,  humour,  and  politenefs,  fcat- 
tered  in  this  volume,  amount  to  one  thoufand 
feventy  and  four.  Allowing,  then,  to  every  gen- 
tleman and  lady  thirty  vifiting  families,  (not  in- 
fifling  upon  fractions),  there  will  want  but  lit- 
tle of  an  hundred  polite  queftions,  anfwers,  re- 
plies, rejoinders,  repartees, .  and  remarks,  to  be 
daily  delivered  frefh  in  every  company  for  twelve 
folar  months ;  and  even  this  is  a  higher  pitch  of 
delicacy  than  the  world  infills  on,  or  hath  reafon 
to  expect.  But  I  am  altogether  for  exalting  this 
fcience  to  its  utmoft  perfection. 

Tt  may  be  objected,  That  the  publication  of 
my  book  may,  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  profli- 
tute  this  noble  art  to  mean  and  vulgar  people. 
Butlanfwer,  That  it  is  notfoeafyan  acquirement 
as  a  few  ignorant  pretenders  may  imagine.  A 
footman  can  fwear,  but  he  cannot  fwear  like  a 
Lord.  He  can  fwear  as  often  •,  but  can  he  fwear 
with  equal  delicacy,  propriety,  and  judgment  ? 
No,  certainly  ;  unlcfs  he  be  a  lad  of  fuperior 
.parts,  of  good  memory,  a  diligtnt  obferver,  one 
who  Lath  a  (kilful  ear,  feme,  knowledge  in  mufic, 

and 
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.and  an  exaft  tafte  ;  which  hardly  fall  to  the  fhare 
of  one  ift  a  thoufand  among  that  fraternity,  in  as 
high  favour  as  they  now  ftand  with  their  ladies. 
Neither  hath  one  footman  in  fix  fo  fine  a  genius 
as  to  relilh  and  apply  thofe  exalted  fentences  com- 
prifed  in  this  volunve,  which  I  offer  to  the  world. 
It  is  true,  I  cannot  fee  that  the  fame  ill  conie- 
quences  would  follow  from  the  waiting-woman  ; 
who,  if  flie  had  been  bred  to  read  romances,  may 
have  fome  fmall  fubaltern,  or  fecond-hand  po- 
litenefs ;  and  if  (lie  conitantly  attends  the  tea, 
and  be  a  good  liflener,  may  in  fome  years  make 
a  tolerable  figure,  which  will  ferve  perhaps  to 
draw  in  the  young  chaplain,  or  the  old  fteward. 
But  alas  !  after  all,  how  can  flie  acquire  thofe 
hundred  graces,  and  motions,  and  airs,  the  whole 
military  management  of  the  face,  the  contor- 
tions of  every  mufcular  motion  in  the  face,  the 
rifmgs  and  fallings,  the  quicknefs  and  flownefs 
of  the  voice,  with  the  feveral  turns  and  cadences; 
the  proper  junctures  of  fmiling  and  frowning; 
how  often  and  how  loud  to  laugh,  when  to 
gibe  and  when  to  flout,  with  all  the  other  branch- 
es of  doftrine  and  difcipline  above  recited  ? 

I  am  therefore  not  under  the  lead  apprehen- 
fion,  that  this  art  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  common  hands,  which  requires  fo  much 
time,  lludy,  practice,  and  genius,  before  it  ar- 
rives to  perfection  •,  and  therefore  I  mufl  repeat 
my  propofal  for  erecting  public  fchools,  provi- 
ded with  the  beft  and  ableft  mafters  and  miftref- 
fes,  at  the  charge  of  the  nation. 

VOL.  X.  M  I 
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I  have  drawn  this  work  into  the  form  of  a  di- 
alogue, after  the  pattern  of  other  famous  writers 
in  hiftory,  law,  politics,  and  moil  other  arts  and 
•fciences  ;  and  I  hope  it  will  have  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs  :  For  who  can  conteft  it  to  b  e  of  greater  con- 
fequence  to  the  happinefs  of  thefe  kingdoms, 
than  all  human  knowledge  put  together  ?  Dia- 
logue is  held  the  heft  method  of  inculcating  any 
part  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  am  confident,  that  pub- 
lic fchools  will  foon  be  founded  for  teaching  wit 
and  politenefs  after  my  fcheme,  to  young  peo- 
ple of  quality  and  fortune.  I  have  determined 
next  feflions  to  deliver  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  for  an  act  of  parliament,  to  eflablim  my 
book  as  the  ftandard  grammer  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  kingdom,  where  this  art  is  to  be 
taught  by  able  matters,  who  are  to  be  approved 
and  recommended  by  me  ;  which  is  no  more 
than  Lilly  obtained  only  for  teaching  words  in  a 
language  wholly  ufelefs.  Neither  (hall  I  be  fo 
far  wanting  to  myfelf,  as  not  to  defire  a  patent, 
granted  of  courfe  to  all  ufeful  projectors;  I  mean 
that  I  may  have  the  fole  profit  of  giving  a  licence 
to  every  fchool  to  read  my  grammar  for  fourteen 
years. 

The  reader  cannot  but  obferve  what  pains  I 
have  been  at  in  poliflung  the  ftyle  of  my  book  to 
the  greatelt  exactnefs.  Nor  have  I  been  lefs  di- 
ligent in  refining  the  orthography,  by  fpelling 
the  w.ords  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  they  are 
pronounced  by  the  chief  patterns  of  politenefs  at 
court,  at  levees,  at  aflemblies,  at  playhoufes,  at 

the 
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the  prime  vifiting-placesjby  young  templars,and by 
gentlemen-commoners  of  both  univerfities,  who 
have  lived  at  lead  a  twelvemonth  in  town,  and 
kept  the  beft  company.  Of  thefe  fpellings  the 
public  will  meet  with  many  examples  in  the  fol- 
lowing book.  For  inJlance,  can't,  han't,  (han't, 
did'nt,  coiui'm,  wcud'nt;  is'nt,  en't,  with  many 
more,  befules  feveral  voids  which  fcholars  pre- 
tend are  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin,  but  now- 
pared  into  z.  polite  found,  by  ladies,  officers  of  the 
army,  courtiers,  and  templars,  fuch  as  jometry 
for  geometray,  verdi  for  verdict,  lard  for  lord, 
Icarnen  for  learning  •,  together  with  fome  abbre- 
viations exquifitely  refined;  as,  pooz  for  pofi- 
tive;  mob  for  mobile  ;  phiz  for  phyfiognomy  j 
rep  for  reputation  ;  plenipo  for  plenipotentiary ; 
incog  for  incognito ;  hypps,  or  hippo,  for  hypo- 
condriacs;  bam  for  bamboozle;  and  bamboozle 
for  God  knows  what;  whereby  much  time  is 
faved,  and  the  high  road  to  conversation  cut 
fhort  by  many  a  mile. 

I  have,  as  it  will  be  apparent,  laboured  very 
much,  and  I  hope  with  felicity  enough,  to  make 
every  character  in  the  dialogue  agreeable  with 
itfelf,  to  a  degree,  that  whenever  any  judicious 
perfon  fhall  read  my  book  aloud  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  inftru&ion  of  a  felecl  company, 
lie  need  not  fo  much  as  name  the  particular 
fpeakers ;  becaufe  all  the  perfons,  throughout 
the  feveral  fubjecls  of  converfation,  ftritlly  ob- 
ferve  a  different  manner  peculiar  to  their  charac- 
ters, which  are  of  different  kinds.  Hut  this  I 
M  2  leave 
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leave  entirely  to  the  prudent  and  impartial 
reader's  difcernment. 

Perhaps  the  very  manner  of  introducing  the 
feveral  points  of  wit  and  humour  may  not  be 
lefs  entertaining  and  inftru&ing  than  the  mat- 
ter itfelf.  In  the  latter  I  can  pretend  to  little 
merit,  becaufe  it  entirely  depends  upon  memo- 
ry, and  the  happinefs  of  having  kept  polite  com- 
pany •,  but  the  art  of  contriving  that  thofe  fpeeche* 
fhould  be  introduced  naturally,  as  the  mofl  pro- 
per fentiments  to  be  delivered  upon  fo  great  a 
variety  of  fubjefts,  I  take  to  be  a  talent  fome- 
what  uncommon,  and  a  labour  that  few  people 
eould  hope  to  fucceed  in,  unlefs  they  had  a  ge- 
nius particularly  turned  that  way,  added  to  a 
iincere  difinterefted  love  of  the  public. 

Although  every  curious  queftion,  fmart  an- 
fwer,  and  witty  reply,  be  little  known  to  many- 
people  •,  yet  there  is  not  one  Tingle  fentence  in 
the  whole  collection  for  which  I  cannot  bring 
moft  authentic  vouchers  whenever  I  {hall  be 
called,  and  even  for  fome  expreflions,  which,  to 
a,  few  nice  ears,  may  perhaps  appear  fomewhat 
grofs,  I  can  produce  the  (lamp  of  authority  from 
courts,  chocolate-houfes,  theatres,  aflemblies, 
drawing-rooms,  levees,  card-meetings,  balls, 
and  mafquerades  from  peribns  of  both  fexes 
and  of  the  higheft  titles  next  to  royal.  How- 
ever, to  fay  the  truth,  I  have  been  very  fparing 
in  my  quotations  of  fuch  fentiments  that  feem 
to  be  over  free ;  becaufe,  when  I  began  my 
collection,  fuch  kind  of  converfe  was  almoft  in 
its  infancy,  till  it  was.faken  into  the  protection 
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of  my  honoured  patronefles  at  court,  by  whofe 
countenance  and  fanclion  it  hath  become  a 
choice  flower  in  the  nofegay  of  wit  and  polite- 
nefs. 

Some  will  perhaps  object,  that  when  I  bring  my 
company  to  dinner,  I  mention  too  great  a  variety 
of  dimes,  not  always  confident  with  the  artof  coo- 
kery, or  proper  for  the  feafon  of  the  year,  and  part 
of  thefirft  courfe  mingled  with  thefecond;  befides 
a  failure  in  politenefs,by  introducing  a  black  pud- 
cling  to  a  lord's  table,  and  at  a  great  entertain- 
ment. But  if  I  had  omitted  the  black  pudding, 
I  defire  to  know  what  would  have  become  of  that 
cxquifite  reafon  given  by  Mifs  Notable  for  not 
eating  it  ?  The  world  perhaps  might  hare  loft  it 
for  ever,  and  I  fhould  have  been  juftly  anfwer- 
able  for  having  left  it  out  of  my  collection.  I 
therefore  cannot  but  hope,  that  fuch  hypercriti- 
cal readers  will  pleafe  to  confider,  my  bufmefs 
was  to  make  fo  full  and  complete  a  body  of  re- 
fined fayings  as  compact  as  I  could,  only  taking 
eare  to  produce  them  in  the  moft  natural  and 
probable  manner,  in  order  to  allure  my  readers- 
into  the  very  fubftance  and  marrow  of  this  moll 
admirable  and  neceil'ary  art. 

I  am  heartily  forry,  and  was  much  difappoint- 
ed,  to  find,  thatfo  univerfal  and  polite  an  enter- 
tainment as  cards,  hath  hitherto  contributed  very 
little  to-the  enlargement  of  my  work.  I  have 
fat  by  many  hundred  times  with  the  utmoll  vi- 
gilance, and  my  table-book  ready,  without  being 
able  in  eight  hours  to  gather  matter  for  one  fmgle 
M  3,  phrafc 
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phrnfe  in  m^r  book.  But  this  I  think  may  be  ea- 
fily  accounted  for,  by  the  turbulence  and  juftling 
of  paffions,  upon  the  various  and  furprifing  turns, 
incidents,  revolutions,  and  events  of  good  and 
evil  fortune,  that  arrive  in  the  courfe  of  a  long 
evening  at  play  j  the  mind  being  wholly  taken 
>ip,  and  the  confequences  of  non-attention  fo 
fatal.  . 

Play  is  fupported  upon  the  two  great  pillars  of 
deliberation  and  a£lion.  The  terms  of  art  are 
few,  prescribed  by  law  and  cuftom ;  no  time  al- 
lowed for  digreflions  or  trials  of  wit.  Quadrille, 
in  particular,  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftate 
of  nature,  which  we  are  told  is  a  ftate,  of  war, 
wherein  every  woman  is  againft  every  woman  , 
£he  unions  fhort,  inconilant,  and  foon  broke ; 
the  league  made  this  minute  without  knowing 
the  ally,  and  diflblved  in  tbe  next.  Thus,  at  the 
game  of  Quadrille,  female  brains  are  always  em- 
ployed in  ftratagem,  or  their  hands  in  atlion. 

Neither  can  I  find,  that  our  art  hath  gained: 
much  by  the  happy  revival  of  mafquerading  a- 
niong  us  ;  the  whole  dialogue  in  thofe  meetings 
being  fummed  up  in  one  (fprightly,  I  confefs,. 
but)  fingle  queftion,  and  as  fprightly  an  anfuer :. 
Do-  you  know  me  ?  Yes,  I  do  •,  and,  Do  you 
know  me  ?  Yes,  I  dp.  For  this  reafon,  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  give  my  readers  the  trou- 
ble of  introducing  a  mafquerade,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  a  fingle  queftion,  and  a  fingle  anfwer  ; 
efpecially  when,  to  perform  this  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, 1  remit  have  bjought  in  a  hundred  perfons 

together 
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together  of  both  fexes,  drefled  in  fantaftic  ha- 
bits for  one  minute,  and  difmified  them  the 
next. 

Neither  is  it  reafonable  to  conceive,  that  ouj 
fcience  can  be  much  improved  by  maiquenulcs, 
where  the  wit  of  both  fexes  is  altogether  taken 
up  in  contriving  fingular  and  humourfome  dif- 
guifes  j  and  their  thoughts  entirely  employed  in- 
bringing  intrigues  and  affignations  of  gallantry 
to  an  happy  conclufion. 

The  judicious  reader  will  readily  difcover,  that 
I  make  Mils  Notable  my  heroine,  and  Mr  Tho- 
mas Neverout  my  hero.  I  have  laboured  both 
their  characters  with  my  utmoft  ability.  It  i* 
into  their  mouths  that  I  have  put  the  livelieffc 
qucltions,  anfwers,  repartees,  and  rejoinders ; 
becaufe  my  defign  was,  to  propofe  them  both  as 
patterns  for  all  young  bachelors  and  fingle  ladies 
to  copy  after.  By  which  I  hope  very  foon  to  fee 
polite  converfation  flourifh  between  both  fexes,. 
in  a  more  confummate  degree  of  perfection^  than 
thefe  kingdoms  have  yet  ever  known. 

I  have  drawn  fome  lines  of  Sir  John  Linger's 
character,  the  Derbyfhire  knight,  on  purpofe  to 
place  it  in  counterview  or  contraft  with  that  of 
the  other  company ;  wherein  I  can  aflure  the 
reader,  .that  I  intended  not  the  leaft  reflection 
upon- Derbyfhire,  the  place  of  my  nativity  :  But 
my  intention  was  only  to  fhew  the  misfortune 
of  thofe  perfons  who  have  the  difadvantage  to 
be  bred  out  of  the  circle  of  politenefs ;  whereof 
I  take  the  prefent  limits  to  extend  ao  further 

than 
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than  London,  and  ten  miles  round,  although  o- 
thers  are  pleafed  to  confine  it  within  the  bills  of 
^  mortality.  If  you  compare  the  difcourfes  of  my 
gentlemen  and  ladies  with  thofe  of  Sir  John, 
you  will  hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred 
in  the  fame  climate,  or  under  the  fame  laws, 
language,  religion,  or  government ;  and  accord- 
ingly I  have  introduced  him  fpeaking  in  his  own 
rude  dialect,  for  no  other  reafon  than  to  teach 
my  fcholars  how  to  avoid  it. 

The  curious  reader  will  obferve,  that  when 
converfation  appears  in  danger  to  flag,  which 
in  fome  places  I  have  artfully  contrived,  I  took 
eare  to  invent  fome  fudden  queftion,  or  turn  of 
wit,  to  revive  it ;  fuch  as  thefe  that  follow. 
What !  I  think  here's  a  filent  meeting  !  Come, 
Madam,  a  penny  for  your  thought ;  with  feve- 
ral  other  of  the  like  fort.  I  have  rejected  all  pro- 
vincial or  country  turns  of  wit  and  fancy,  becaufe 
I  am  acquainted  with  very  few;  but  indeed  chiefly, 
becaufe  I  found  them  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  at 
court ;  efpecially  among  the  gentlemen-ufhers, 
the  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the  maids  of 
honour ;  I  muft  alfo  add  the  hither  end  of  our 
noble  metropolis. 

When  this  happy  art  of  polite  converting  mall 
be  thoroughly  improved,  good  company,  will  be 
no  longer  peftered  with  dull,  dry,  tedious  ftory- 
tellers,  nor  brangling  difputers:  For  a  right 
fcholar  of  either  fex  in  our  fcience,  will  perpetu- 
ally interrupt  them  with  fome  fudden  furprifing 
piece  of  wit,  that  fliall  engage  all  the  company 
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in  a  loud  laugh  ;  and  if,  after  a  paufe,  the  grave 
companion  refumes  his  thread,  in  the  following 
manner,  Well,  but  to  go  on  with  my  (lory,  new 
interruptions  come  from  the  left  and  the  right:, 
till  he  is  forced  to  give  it  over. 

I  have  likevvife  made  fome  few  efiays  towards 
felling  of  bargains,  as  well  for  iuftrufting  thofe 
•who  delight  in  that  accompliuiment,  aa  in  com- 
pliance with  my  female  friends  at  court.  How- 
ever, I  have  tranfgrefied  a  little  in  this  point,  by 
doing  it  in  a  manner  fomewhat  more  rtferved 
than  is  now  pra&ifed  at  St  James's.  At  the 
fame  time,  I  can  hardly  allow  this  accompliih- 
ment  to  pafs  properly  for  a  branch  of  that  per* 
feet  polite  converfat-ion,  which  makes  the  confti- 
taent  fubjeft  of  my  treatife;  and  for  this  I  have 
already  given  my  reafons.  I  have  likewife,  for 
the  further  caution,  left  a  blank  in  the  critical 
point  of  each  bargain,  which  the  fagacious  read- 
er may  fill  up  in  his  own  mind. 

As  to  myfelf,  I  am  proud  to  own,  that  except 
fome  fmattering  in  the  French,  I  am  what  the 
old  pedants  and  fcholars  call  a  man  wholly  illite- 
rate, that  is  to  fay,  unlearned.  But  as  to  my 
own  language,  I  (hall  not  readily  yield  to  many 
perfons.  I  have  read  mod  of  the  plays,  and  all 
the  mifcellany  poems  that  have  been  published 
for  twenty  years  paft.  I  hare  read  Mr  Thomas 
Brown's  works  entire,  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
his  intimate  friend,  who  was  univerfally  allow- 
ed to  be  the  greateft  genius  of  his  age. 

Upon  what  foot  I  Hand  with  tlvj  prcfent  chief 
,  reigning. 
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reigning  wits,  their  verfes  recommendatory, 
•which  they  have  recommended  me  to  prefix,  be- 
fore my  book,  will  be  more  than  a  thoufand  wit- 
nefles.  1  am,  and  have  been  likewife  particular- 
ly acquainted  with  Mr  Charles  Gildon,  Mr 
Ward,  Mr  Dennis,  that  admirable  critic  and 
poet,  and  feveral  others.  Each  of  thefe  eminent 
perfons  (I  mean  thofe  who  are  ilill  alive)  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  read  this  production  five 
times  over,  with  the  ftrickeft  eye  of  friendly  fe- 
verity,  and  propofed  fome,  although  very  few  a- 
Tnendments;  which  I  gratefully  accepted,  and 
do  here  publicly  return  my  acknowledgment  for 
fo  fingular  a  favour. 

And  I  cannot  conceal,  without  ingratitude, 
the  great  affiftance  I  have  received  from  thole 
two  illuftrious  writers,  Mr  Ozell,  and  Capt. 
Stevens.  Thefe,  and  fome  other?  of  diilinftuifh- 
cd  eminence,  in  whofe  company  I  have  pafled 
fo  many  agreeable  hours,  as  they  have  been  the 
great  refiners  of  our  language,  fo  it  hath^been 
my  chief  ambition  to  imitate  them.  Let  the 
Popes,  the  Gays,  the  Arbuthnots,  the  Youngs, 
and  the  reft  of  that  fnarling  brood,  burft  with 
envy  at  the  praifes  we  receive  from  the  court 
and  kingdom. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

The  reader  will  find,  that  the  following  col- 
lection of  polite  exprelfions  will  eafily  incorpo- 
rate with  all  fubjecls  of  genteel  and  fafhionable  life. 
Thofe  which  are  proper  for  morning-tea  will  be 
equally  ufeful  at  the  fame  entertainment  in  the 

afternoon, 
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afternoon,  even  in  the  fame  company,  only  by 
fliifting  the  feveral  quellions,  anfwers,  and  re- 
plies, into  different  hands;  and  fuch  as  are  adapt- 
ed to  meals,  will  indifferently  ferve  for  dinners 
or  fuppers,  only  diftinguifliing  between  day-light 
and  candle-light.  By  this  metho'd  no  diligent 
perfon,  of  a  tolerable  memory,  can  ever  be  at  a 
lofs. 

It  hath  been  my  conftant  opinion,  that  every 
man,  who  is  entrufted  by  nature  with  any  ufe- 
ful  talent  of  the  mind,  is  bound  by  all  the  ties  of 
honour,  and  that  juftice  which  we  all  owe  our- 
country,  to  propofe  to  himfelf  fome  one  illuftri- 
ous  a£tion  to  be  performed  in  his  life  for  the  pu- 
blic emolument :  And  I  freely  confefs,  that  fo 
grand,  fo  important  an  enterprife,  as  I  have  un- 
dertaken, and  executed  to  the  belt  of  my  power, 
well  deferved  a  much  abler  hand,  as  well  as  a 
liberal  encouragement  from  the  crown.  How- 
ever, I  am  bound  fo  far  to  acquit  myfelf,  as  to 
declare,  that  I  have  often  and  mod  earneftly  en- 
treated feveral  of  my  above-named  friends,  uni- 
verfally  allowed  to  be  of  the  firft  rank  in  wit  and 
politenefs,  that  they  would  undertake  a  work  fo 
honourable  to  themfelves,  and  fo  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom  :  But  fo  great  was  their  modefty,  that 
they  all  thought  fit  to  excufe  themfelves,  and 
impofe  the  talk  on  me  ;  yet  in  fo  obliging  a  man- 
ner, and  attended  with  fuch  compliments  on  my 
poor  qualifications,  that  I  dare  not  repeat.  And, 
at  laft,  their  intreaties,  or  rather  their  com- 
mands, added  to  that  inviolable  love  I  bear  to 

the 
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the  land  of   my  nativity,  prevailed  upon  me  to 
engage  in  fo  bold  an  attempt. 

1  may  venture  to  affirm,  without  the  lead  vio- 
lation of  modefty,  that  there  is  no  man  now  alive, 
who  hath  by  many  degrees  fo  juft  pretenfions  as 
myfelf  to  the  higheft  encouragement  from  the 
crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  miniftry,  to- 
wards bringing  this  work  to  its.  due  perfe&ion. 
I  have  been  aflured,  that  feveral  great  heroes  of 
antiquity  were  worifhipped  as  gods  upon  the  me- 
rit of  having  civilized  a  fierce  and  barbarous  peo- 
-ple.  It  is  naanifeft  I  could  have  no  other  inten- 
tions ;  and  I  dare  appeal  to  my  very  enemies,  if 
fuch  a  treatife  as  mine  had  been  publifhed  fome 
years  ago,  and  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  I  am 
confident  this  will  meet,  I  mean,  by  turning  the 
thoughts  of  the  whole  nobility  and  gentry  to  the 
ftudyand  practice  of  polite  converfation  ;  whe- 
ther fuch  mean,  ftupid  writers,  as  the  craftfman 
and  his  abetters,  could  have  been  able  to  cor- 
rupt the  principles  of  fo  many  hundred  thoufand 
fubjects,  as,  to  the  fhame  and  grief  of  every 
"Whiggifh,  loyal,  and  true  Proteftant  heart,  it  is 
too  manifefl  they  have  done.  For  I  defire  the 
honeft  judicious  reader  to  make  one  remark,  that, 
after  having  exhaufted  the  whole  in  fickly  pay- 
day *  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  of  politenefs  and  refine- 
ment, and  faithfully  digefted  into  the  following 
dialogues,  there  cannot  be  found  one  expreflion 
relating  to  politics ;  that  the  miniftry  is  never 

mentioned, 

*  This  word  is  fpelt  by  Latinifts,  Eve^hptdla  ;  but  the 
judicious  author  wifely  prefers  the  polite  reading  before 
the  pedantic. 
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mentioned,  nor  the  word  king  above  twice  or 
thrice,  and  then  only  to  the  honour  of  his  Ma- 
jeily  :  So  very  cautious  were  our  wifer  anceflors 
in  forming  rules  for  converfation,  as  never  to 
give  offence  to  crowned  heads,  nor  enterfere  with 
party-difputes  in  the  Hate.  And  indeed,  although 
there  feems  to  be  a  clofe  refemblance  between 
the  two  words  politenefs  and  politics,  yet  no 
ideas  are  more  inconfiflent  in  their  natures. 
However,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  difaffe£lion, 
I  have  taken  care  to  enforce  loyalty  by  an  invin- 
cible argument,  drawn  from  the  very  fountain 
of  this  noble  fcience,  in  the  following  fhort 
terms,  that  ought  to  be  writ  in  gold,  Muft  is  for 
the  King:  Which  uncontroulable  maxim  I  took 
particular  care  of  introducing  in  the  firft  page  of 
my  book,  thereby  to  inllil  early  the  beft  Prote- 
flant  loyal  notions  in  the  minds  of  my  readers. 
Neither  is  it  merely  my  own  private  opinion, 
that  politenefs  is  the  firmed  foundation  upon 
which  loyalty  can  be  fupported  :  For  thus  fings 

the  never-to-be-too-much-admir.ed  Lord  H , 

in  his  truly  fublime  poem,  called,  Loyalty  De- 
fined : 

Who's  not  polite,  for  the  Pretender  is  ; 
A  Jacobite,  I  know  him  by  his  phizz. 

In  the  like  manner,  the  divine  Mr  Tibbalds  or 
Theobalds,  in  one  of  his  birth-day  poems  : 

I  am  no  ichollard,  but  I  am  polite ; 

Therefore  be  lure  1  am  no  Jacobite. 

VOL.  X  N  Here 
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Here  likewife  to  the  fame  purpofe  that  great 
matter  of  the  whole  poetic  choir,  our  mod  illu- 
ftrious  laureat  Mr  Colly  Gibber  : 

Who  in  his  talk  can't  fpeak  a  polite  thing, 
Will  never  loyal  be  to  GEORGE  our  King. 

I  could  produce  many  more  fhining  paffages 
out  of  our  principal  poets  of  both  fexes  to  con- 
firm this  momentous  truth.  From  whence  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  whoever 
can  moft  contribute  towards  propagating  the 
fcience  contained  in  the  following  meets  through 
the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  may 
juflly  demand  all  the  favour  that  the  wifeft 
court  and  moft  judicious  fenate  are  able  to  con- 
fer on  the  moft  deferving  fubje£l.  I  leave  the 
application  to  my  readers. 

This  is  the  work  which  I  have  been  fo  hardy 
to  attempt,  and  without  the  lead  mercenary 
view.  Neither  do  I  doubt  of  fucceeding  to  my 
full  wifh,  except  among  the  Tories  and  their 
abettors,  who  being  all  Jacobites,  and  confe- 
quently  Papifts  in  their  hearts,  from  a  want  of 
true  tafte,  or  by  flrong  affe&ation,  may  per- 
haps refolve  not  to  read  my  book  ;  chufing  ra- 
ther to  deny  themfelves  the  pleafure  and  honour 
of  mining  in  polite  company  among  the  princi- 
pal geniufes  of  both  fexes  throughout  the  king- 
dom, than  adorn  their  minds  with  this  noble  art  j 
and  probably  apprehending,  (as,  I  confefs,  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  happen),  that  a  true  fpi- 

rit 
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fit  of  loyalty  to  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  fhould 
ileal  along  with  it. 

If  my  favourable  and  gentle  readers  could  pof- 
fibly  conceive  the  perpetual  watchings,  the  num- 
berlefs  toils,  the  frequent  rifings  in  the  night  to 
fet  down  feveral  ingenious  fcntences^  that  I  fud- 
denlyor  accidentally  recollected  9  and  which,  with-* 
out  my  utmoft  vigilance,  had  been  irrecoverably 
loft  for  ever;  if  they  would  confider  with  what 
incredible  diligence  I  daily  and  nightly/ attended 
at  thofe  houfes  where  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  the  mofl  diftinguilhed  merit,  ufed  to 
meet  and  difplay  their  talents  ;  with  what  at- 
tention I  liftened  to  all  their  difcourfes,  the  bet- 
ter to  retain  them  in  my  memory  ;  and  then  at 
proper  feafons  withdraw  unobierved  to  enter 
them  in  my  table-book,  while  the  company  little 
fufpedted  what  a  noble  work  I  had  then  in  em- 
bryo :  I  fay,  if  all  thefe  were  known  to  the 
world,  I  think  it  would  be  no  great  prefumption 
in  me  to  expeft,.  at  a  proper  juncture,  the  pu- 
blic thanks  of  both  Houfes  of  parliament,  for  the 
fervice  and  honour  I  have  done  to  the  whole  na- 
tion by  my  fingle  pen. 

Although  I  have  never  been  once  charged 
with  the  leaft  tinclure  of  vanity,  the  reader  will, 
I  hope,  give  me  leave  to  put  an  eafy  queftion, 
What  is  become  of  all  the  King  of  Sweden's 
victories  ?  Where  are  the  fruits  of  them  at  this 
day  ?  Or  of  what  benefit  will  they  be  to  pofte- 
rity  ?  Were  not  many  of  his  greateft  aftions 
owing,  at  leaft  in  part,  to  fortune  ?  Were  not 
N~2  all 
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ail  of  them  owing  to  the  valour  of  his  troops,  as 
much  as  to  his  o\vn  conduct  ?  Could  he  have 
conquered  the  Polifh  King,  or  the  Cy.ar  of 
JVIufcovy,  with  his  fmgle  arm  ?  Far  he  it  from 
*ne  to  envy  or  leffen  the  fame  he  hath  acquired; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  I  \vill  venture  to  fay, 
without  breach  of  modefty,  that  I,  who  have  a- 
lone  with  this  right  hand  fubdued  barbarifm, 
rudenefs,  and  ruflicity  ;  who  have  eftablilbed 
and  fixed  for  ever  the  whole  fyftem  of  all  true 
politenefs  and  refinement  -in  conversation,  {hould 
think  mylelf  molt  inhumanely  treated  by  my 
countrymen,  and  would  accordingly  refent  it  as 
the  higheft  indignity,  to  be  put  on  a  level,  in 
point  of  fame,  in  after  ages,  with  Charles  XII. 
late -King  of  Sweden. 

And  yet  fo  incurable  is  the  love  of  detraction, 
perhaps  beyond  what  the  charitable  reader  will 
eafily  believe,  that  I  have  been  aflured  by  more 
than  one  credible  perfon,  how  fome  of  my  ene- 
mies have  induitrioufly  whiipered  about,  that 
one  Ifaac  Newton,  an  inflrument-maker,  for- 
merly  living  near  Leicefter-fields,  and  afterwards 
a  workman  in  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  might 
poflibly  pretend  to  Tie  with  me  for  fame  in  fu- 
ture times.  The  man,  it  feema,  was  knighted, 
for  making  fun-dials  better  than  others  of  his 
trade  ;  and  was  thought  to  be  a  conjurer,  be- 
.cauie  he  knew  how  to  draw  lines  and  circles  up- 
on a  flate,  which  no  body  could  underftand. 
Ikit  adieu  to  all  noble  attempts  for  endlefs  re- 
nown, if  the  ghoft  of  an  obfcure  mechanic  fhaH 

bo 
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be  raifed  up  to  enter  into  competition  with  me, 
only  for  his  (kill  in  making  pot-hooks  and  hang- 
ers with  a  pencil,  which  many  thoufand  accom- 
plifhed  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  perform  as  well 
with  pen  and  ink  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
in  a  manner  as  little  intelligible  as  thofe  of  Sir 
Ifaac. 

My  moft  ingenious  friend  already  mentioned, 
Mr  Colly  Gibber,  who  does  fo  much  honour  to 
the  laurel-crown  he  defervedly  wears,  (as  he 
hath  often  done  to  many  imperial  diadems  placed 
on  his  head),  was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  that  if  my 
treatife  were  fhaped  into  a  comedy,  the  repre- 
fentation,  performed  to  advantage  on  our  theatre, 
might  very  much  contribute  to  the  fpreading  of 
polite  converfation  among  all  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  through  the  whole  kingdom, 

I  own  the  thought  was  ingenious,  and  my 
friend's  intention  good;  but  I  cannot  agree  to 
his  propofal ;  for  Mr  Gibber  himfelf  allowed, 
that  the  fubjedls  handled  in  my  work  being  fo 
numerous  and  extenfive,  it  would  be  abfolutely 
impoflible  for  one,  two,  or  even  fix  comedies 
to  contain  them.  From  whence  it  will  follow, 
that  many  admirable  and  eiTential  rules  for  po- 
lite converfation  mud  be  omitted. 

And  here  let  me  do  juftice  to  my  friend  Mr 
Tibbalds,  who  plainly  confefled  before  Mr  Cib- 
ber"  himfelf,  that  fuch  a  project,  as  it  would  be 
a  great  diminution  to  my  honour,  fo  it  would 
intolerably  mangle  my  fcheme,  and  thereby  de- 
ftroy  the  principal  end  at  which  I  aimed,  to 
N  3  form/ 
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form  a  complete  body  or  fyftem  of  this  moft  ufe- 
ful  fcience  in  all  its  parts.  And  therefore  Mr 
Tibbalds,  whofe  judgment  \vas  never  difputed, 
chofe  rather  to  fall  in  with  my  propofal,  men- 
tioned before,  of  creeling  public  fchools  and  fe- 
rmnaries  all  over  the  kingdom,  to  inftru£t  the 
young  people  of  both  fexes  in  this  art,  accord- 
ing to  my  rules,  and  in  the  method  that  I  have 
laid  down. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  long,  but  necefiary  intro- 
duction, with  a  requeft;  or  indeed  rather  a  juft 
and  reafonable  demand,  from  all  lords,  ladies, 
und  gentlemen,  that  while  they  are  entertaining 
and  improving  each  other  with  thofe  polite  que- 
ftions,  anfwers,  repartees,  replies,  and  rejoin- 
ders, which  I  have,  with  infinite  labour  and  clofe 
application,  during  the  fpace  of  thirty-fix  years, 
been  collecting  for  their  fervice  and  improve- 
ment, they  fhall,  as  an  inftance  of  gratitude,  on 
every  proper  occafion,  quote  my  name  after 
this  or  the  like  manner  :  Madam,  as  our  Ma- 
iler Wagftaff"  fays  ;  My  Lord,  as  our  friend 
Wagftaff  has  it.  I  do  likewife  expect,  that  all 
*  my  pupils  fhall  drink  my  health  every  day  at 
dinner  and  fupper  during  my  life  -,  and  that 
they,  or  their  pofterity,  (hall  continue  the  fame 
ceremony  to  my  not  inglorious  memory,  after 
my  deceafe,  for  ever. 
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The    MEN. 

Lord  SP  ARKISH. 
Lord  SMART. 
Sit-  JOHN  LINGER. 
Mr  '"NEVE no  u  T. 
C  ol.  AT  WITT. 


The  LADIES. 

Lndy  SM  AR  T. 
Mifs  NOTABLE. 
Lady  ANS WERALL. 


The    ARGUMENT. 

Lord  Sparkifh  and  Colonel  Atwitt  meet  in  the  morning 
upon  the  Mall:  Mr  Neverout  joins  them  ;  they  all^o  to 
breakfaft  at  Lady  Smart's.  Their  coiiverfation  over  their 
tea:  After  which  they  part;  but  my  Lord  and  the  two 
gentlemen  are  invited  to  dinner.  Sir  John  Linger  invited 
likewife,  and  comes  a  little  too  late.  The  whole  conver" 
fation  at  dinner  =  After  which  the  ladies  retire  to  their 
tea.  Tlie  converfation  of  the  ladies  without  the  men, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  ftay  and  drink  a  bottk  ;  but  in  fome 
time  go  to  the  ladies,  and  drink  tea  with  them.  The  con- 
verfation  there-  After  which  a  party  at  quadrille  until 
three  in  the  morning;  but  no  converfation  fet  down. 
They  all  take  leave,  and  go  home. 

DIALOGUE     I. 

St    JAMES's     PARK. 
Lord  Sparkifli  meeting  Col.  Atwitt. 

Col.  \ X;  ELL  met  my  Lord. 

VV       Ld.  Sparkifli.     Thank  ye  Colonel. 
A  parfon  would  have  faid,  I  hope  we  fhall  meet 

in 

•  "  I  retired  hither  for  the  public  good,  having  i\\-o 
"  great  works  in  hand:  One  to  reduce  the  whole  po- 
"  litcnefs,  wit,  humour,  and  ftyle  of  England  into  a  fliort 

1}  item 
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in  heaven.     When  did  you  fee  Tom  Neverout  ? 

Col.  He's  juft  coming  towards  us.     Talk  of 

the  devil 

Neverout  comes  up. 

Col.  How  do  you  do,  Tom  ? 

Neverout.  Never  the  better  for  you. 

Col.  I  hope  you're  never  the  worfe  :  But  pray 
•where's  your  manners  2  Don't  you  fee  my  Lord 
Sparkim  ?. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  Lordfhip's 
pardon. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Tom,  how  is  it  that  you  can't 
fee  the  wood  for  trees  ?  What  wind  blew  you 
hither  ? 

Neverout.  Why,  my  Lord,  it  is  an  ill  wind 
blows  no  body  good  ;  for  it  gives  me  the  honour 
of  feeing  your  Lordllnp. 

Col.  Tom,  you  muft  go  with  us  to  Lady 
Smart's  to  breakfaft. 

Neverout.  Muft?  why,  Colonel,  mud's  for 
the  King. 

[Col.  offering  in  jeft  to  draw  his  fword. 

Col.  Have  you  fpoke  with  all  your  friends  ? 

Neverout.  Colonel,  as  you're  flout  be  merci- 
fed. 

Ld. 

"  fyftem,  for  the  rfe  of  all  perfons  of  quality,  and  parri- 
"  cularly,  the  maids  of  hoc  our,"  Jyc-  See  a  letter  from 
Dr  Swift,  dated  Aug.  28.  1731. 

"  I  have  a  thing  in  profe,  begun  about  twenty  eight 
"  years  a«o,  and  al'.noft  finiflied.  It  \vill  make  a  fnir 
"  fliilling  volume  ;  and  is  fuch  a  perfection  of  folly,  that 
«'  you  Ihall  never  hear  of  it  till  it  is  printed,  and  then 
"  you  Jliall  be  left  to  guefs." 
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Ld.  Sparkifh.   Come,  agree  agree  5   the  law's 
eoftly. 

[Col.  taking  his  hand  from  his  hilt. 

Col.  Well,  Tom,  you   are   never  the  worfe 
man  to  be  afraid  of  me.     Come  along. 

Neverout.  What,  do  you  think  I  was  born  in 
a  xvood,  to  be  afraid  of  an  owl  ? 

J'H  wait  on  you.    I  hope  Mifs  Notable  will  be 
there  j  egad  Ihe's  very  hanclfome,  and  has  wit  at 

will; 

Col.  Why  every  one  as  they  like,  as  the  good 
woman  faid  when  fhe  kifb'd  her  cow. 

Lord  Smart's  houfe  ;  they  knock  at  the   door; 
the  porter  comes  up. 

Ld.   Sparkifh.    Pray  are  you  the  ;porter  ? 

Porter.    Yes,   for  want  of  a  better. 

Ld.  S-parkifh.   Is  your  Lady  at  home  ? 

Porter.  She  was  at  home  juft  now  ;  but  {he's 
not  gone  out  yet. 

Neverout.   I  warrant  this  rogue's   tongue  is 
well  hung. 

Lady  Smart's  antichamber. 

Lady  Smart,  Lady  Anfwerall,  and  Mifs  Notable, 

at  the  tea  table. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  your  Lordfiiip's  raoft 
humble  fervant. 

Ld.   Sparkilh.    Madam,   you   fpoke  too  late  j 
I  was  your  Ladyfliip's  before. 

Lady  Smart.   O  !   Colonel,  are  you  here  ? 

Col.  As  fure  as  you're  there,  Madam. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  Oh  !  Mr  Neverout,  what !  fuek 
a  man  alive  ! 

Neverout.  Ay,  Madam,  alive,  and  alive  like 
to  be  at  your  Ladyfhip's  fervice. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  I'll  get  a  knife  and  nick 
it  down  that  Mr  Neverout  came  to  our  houfe. 
And  pray  what  news  Mr  Neverout? 

Neverout.  Why,  Madam,  Queen  Elifabeth's 
dead. 

Lady  Smart.  Well }  Mr  Neverout,  I  fee  you 
are  no  changeling. 

Mifs  Notable  comes  in. 

Neveroyt.  Mifs,  your  flave  :  I  hope  your  early 
rifmg  will  do  you  no  harm.  I  find  you  are  but 
juft  come  out  of  the  cloth-market. 

Mifs.  I  always  rife  at  eleven,  whether  it  be 
day  or  no. 

Col.    Mifs,  I  hope  you  are  up  for  all  day; 

Mifs.    Yes,   if  I  don't  get  a  fall  before  night. 

Col.  Mifs,  I  heard  you  were  out  of  order  ; 
pray  how  are  you  now  ? 

Mifs.  Pretty  well,  Colonel,  I  thank  you. 

Col.  Pretty  and  well,  Mifs  !  that's  two  very 
good  things. 

Mifs.  1  mean  I  am  better  than  I  was. 

Neverout.  Why  then,  'tis  well  you  were  fick. 

Mifs.  What !  Mr  Neverout,  you  take  me  up 
before  I  am  down. 

Lady  Smart.  Come,  let  us  leave  off  children's 
play,  and  go  to  pufh-pin. 

IV  ifs.  [to  Lady  Smart].  Pray,  Madam,  give 
me  fome  more  fugar  to  my  tea. 

Col. 
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•  Col.  Oh  !  Mifs,  you  mud  needs  be  verygood- 
humour'd,  you  love  fweet  things  fo  well. 

Neverout.  Stir  it  up  with  the  fpoon,  Mifs; 
for  the  deeper  the  fweeter. 

Lady  Smart.  I  afiufe  you,  Mifs,  the  Colonel 
has  made  you  a  great  compliment. 

Mifs,  I  am  forry  for  it ;  for  I  have  heard  fay, 
complimenting  is  lying. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Ld.  Sparkifh].  My  Lord,  mc- 
thinks  the  fight  of  you  is  good  for  fore  eyes  •,  if 
we  had  known  of  your  coming,  we  would  have 
ftrown  rufhes  for  you.  How  has  your  Lordfhip 
done  this  long  time  ? 

Col.  Faith,  Madam,  he's  better  in  health  than 
in  good  conditions. 

Lord  Sparkifh.  Well ;  I  fee  there's  no  worfe 
friend  than  one  brings  from  home  with  one; 
;md  I  am  not  the  firfl  man  has  carried  a  rod  to 
whip  himfelf. 

Neverout.  Here's  poor  Mifs  has  not  a  word 
to  throw  at  a  dog.  Come,  a  penny  for  your 
thought. 

Mifs.  It  is  not  worth  a  farthing;  for  I  was 
thinking  of  you. 

Colonel  rifing  'up. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  where  are  you  going  fo 
foon !  I  hope  you  did  not  come  to  fetch  fire. 

Col.  Madam,  I  mull  needs  go  home  for  half 
an  hour. 

Mifs.  Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  the  devil's  at 
home. 

Lidy 
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Lady  Anfw.  Well,  but  fit  while  you  flay,  'tis 
as  cheap  fitting  as  Handing. 

Col.  No,  Madam,  while  I'm  ftanding  I'm  go- 
ing. 

Mifs.  Nay,  let  him  go;  I  promife  him  we 
•won't  tear  his  cloaths  to  hold  him. 

Lady  Smart.  I  fuppofe,  Colonel,  we  kept  you 
from  better  company,  I  mean  only  as  to  myfelf. 

Col.   Madam,   I  am  all  obedience. 
Colonel  fits  down. 

Lady  Smart.  Lord,  Mifs,  how  can  you  drink 
your  tea  fo  hot  ?  fure  your  mouth's  pav'd. 

How  do  you  like  this  tea,   Colonel  ? 

Col.  Well  enough,  Madam  ;  but  methink-s  it 
is  a  little  more-ifh. 

Lady  Smart.  Oh  !  Colonel;  I  underftand  you. 
Betty,  bring  the  caniiler :  I  have  but  very  little 
of  this  tea  left ;  but  I  don't  love  to  make  two 
wants  of  one  :  Want  when  I  have  it,  and  want 
when  I  have  it  not.  He,  he,  he,- he.  [Laughs. 

Lady  Anfw.  [to  the  maid].  Why,  fure,  Betty, 
you  are  bewitched,  the  cream  is  burnt  too. 

Betty.  Why,  Madam,  the  Biihop  has  fet  his 
foot  in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Go,  run  girl,  and  warm  fome 
frefh  cream. 

Betty.  Indeed,  Madam,  there's  none  left ;  for 
the  cat  h?s  eaten  it  all. 

Lady  Smart.  I  doubt  it  was  a  cat  with  two 
legs. 

Mifs.  Colonel,  don't  you  love  bread  and  but- 
ter with  your  tea  ? 

Col. 
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CoU  Yes,  in  »  morning,  Mifs  :  For  they  fay, 
butter  is  gold  in  a  morning,  filver  at  noon,  but 
it  is  lead  at  night. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  the  weather  is  fo  hot,  that  my 
butter  melts  on  my  bread. 

Lady  iSmart.  Why,  butter,  I've  heard  'em  fay, 
is  mad  twice  a-year. 

Ltl.  Spark,  [to  the  maid]  Mrs  Betty,  how 
does  your  body  politic  ? 

Col.  Fie,  my  Lord,  you'll  make  Mrs  Betty 
blufh. 

Lady  Smart.  Blufh  !  ay,  blum  like  a  blue  dog. 
Neverout.   Pray,  Mrs  Betty,  are  you  not  Tom 
Johnfon's  daughter  ? 

Betty.    So  my  mother  tells  me,  Sir. 
Ld.  Sparkiih.     Mrs  Betty,   I   hear  you  are  in 
love. 

Betty.  My  Lord,  I  thank  God,  I  hate  no 
body  ;  I  am  hi  charity  with  all  the  world. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  wench,  I  think  thy  tongue 
runs  upon  wheels  this  morning.  How  came  you 
by  that  fcratch  upon  your  noie  ?  have  you  been 
fighting  with  the  cats  ? 

Col.  [to  Mifs.]  Mifs,  when  will  you  be  mar- 
ried? 

Mifs..  One  of  thefe  odd-come-fhortly's,  Colo- 
nel. 

Neverout.  Yes  ;  they  fay  the  match  is  half 
made,  the  fpark  is  willing,  but  Mifs  ie  not. 

Mifs.  1  fuppofe  the  gentleman  has  got  his  own 
confent  for  it. 

VOL.  X.  O  Lady 
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Lady  Anfw. '  Pray,   my  Lord,  did  you   walk 
through  the  park  in  the  rain  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.   Yes,  Madam,  we  are  neither 

fugar  nor  fait,  we  were  not  afraid  the  rain  would 

melt  us.     He,  he,  he.  [Laugh. 

Col.    It  rain'd,  and  the  fun  flume  at  the  fame 

time. 

Neverout.    Why,   then  the  devil  was  beating 
his  wife  behind  the  door  with  a  fhoulder  of  mut- 
ton. [Laugh. 
Col.  A  blind  man  would  be  glad  to  fee  that. 
Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  methinks  you  ftand 
in  your  own  light. 

Neverout.  Ah  !  Madam,  I  have  done  fo  all  my 
life. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  I'm  fure  he  fits  in  mine.  Pr'y- 
thee,  Tom,  fit  a  little  farther  :  I  believe  your  fa- 
ther was  no  glafier.  , 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  dear  girl,  fill  me  out  a  difli 
of  tea,  for  I'm  very  lazy. 

Mifs  fills  a  dim  of  tea,  fweetens  it,  and  then  taftes  it. 
Lady  Smart.  What,  Mifs,  will  you  be  my  ta- 
fter? 

Mifs.  No,   Madam  ;  but   they  fay  'tis   an  ill 
cook  that  can't  lick  her  own  fingers. 
Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  fill  me  another. 
Mifs.  Will  you  have  it  now,   or  (lay  till  you 
get  it  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  But,  Colonel,  they  fay  you  went 
to  court  laft  night  very  drunk  :  Nay,  I'm  told  for 
certain,  you  had  been  among  the  Philiftines  : 

No 
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No  wonder  the  cat  wink'd,  when  both  her  eyes 
were  out. 

Col.  Indeed,  Madam,  that's  a  lie. 

Lady  Anfw.  Tis  better  I  fhould  He  than  you 
fhould  lofe  your  good  manners:  Befides  I  don't 
lie,  I  fit. 

Nevcrout.  O  faith,  Colonel,  you  muft  own  you 
had  a  drop  in  your  eye  ;  When  I  left  you,  you 
were  half  feas  over. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well,  I  fear  Lady  Anfwerall 
can't  live  long,  (he  has  fo  much  wit. 

Neverout.  No  ;  fhe  can't  live,  that's  certain  j 
but  fhe  may  linger  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Mifs.  Live  long  !  ay,  longer  than  a  cat  or  a 
dog,  or  a  better  thing. 

Lady  Anfvv.  Oh !  Mifs,  you  muft  give  your 
vardi  too  ! 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Mifs,  (hall  I  fill  you  another  difh 
of  tea  ? 

Mifs.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  have  drunk  enough. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Come,  it  will  do  you  more  good 
than  a  month's  fading  ;  here,  take  it. 

Mifs.  No,  I  thank  your  Lordfhip  j  enough's  a» 
good  as  a  feaft. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well  •,  but  if  you  always  fay'no, 
you'll  never  be  married. 

Lady  Anfw.  Do,  my  Lord,   give  her  a  difh 
for  they  fay,  maids  will  fay  no,  and  take  it. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well ;  and  I  dare  fay,  Mifs  is 
a  maid,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Neverout.  I  would  not  take  my  oath  of  that. 

Mifs.    Pray,  Sir,  fpcak  for  yourfelf. 

O  2  Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  Fie,  Mas  -,  they  fay  maids  fhould 
be  feen,  and  not  heard. 

Lady  Anfw.  Good  Mifs,  ftir  the  fire,  that  the 

tea-kettle  may  boi] You  have  done  it  very 

•welt  j  now  it  burns  purely.     Well,  Mifs,  you'll 
have  a  chearful  hufband. 

Mifg.  Indeed,  your  Ladylhip  could  have  ftir- 
red  it  much  better. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  know  that  very  well,  huiTey  j 
but  I  won't  keep  a  dog  and  bark  myfelf. 

Neverout.  What !  you  are  fick,  Mifs. 

Mifs.   Not  at  all  ;  for  her  Ladyfhip  meant  you. 

Neverout.  Oh  '  faith,  Mifs,  you'r  in  lob's 
pond  ;  get  out  as  you  can. 

Mifs.  I  won't  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  but- 
ter for  all  that;  I  know  when  I'm  well. 

Lady  Anfw.    Well ;   but  Mifs 

Neverout.  Ah  !  dear  Madam,  let  the  matter 
fall ;  take  pity  on  poor  Mifs  i  don't  throw  wa« 
ter  on  a  drowned  rat. 

Mifs.  Indeetl,  Mr  Neverout,  you  fhould  be  cut 
for  the  fimples  this  morning  :  Say  a  word  more, 
and  you  had  as  good  eat  your  nails. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Pray,  Mifs,  will  you  be  fo  good 
as  to  favour  us  with  a  fong  ? 

Mifs.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  1  can't ;  for  I  have 
a  great  cold. 

Col.  Oh  f  Mifs,  they  fay  all  good  fingers  have 
colds. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Pray,  Madam,  does  not  Mifs 
£ng  very  well  ? 

Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  She  fings,  as  one  may  fay,  my 
Lord. 

Mifs.  I  hear  Mr  Neverout  has  a  very  good 
voice.  " 

Col.  Yes,  Tom  lings  well,  but  his  luck's 
naught. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Colonel,  you  hit  yourfelf  a 
devililh  box  on  the  ear. 

Col.  Mifs,  will  you  take  a  pinch  of  fnuff? 

Mifs.  No,  Colonel,  you  muft  know  that  I 
never  take  fnuff  but  when  I'm  angry. 

Lady  Anfw.  Yes,  yes,  flie  can  take  fnuff,  but 
{he  has  never  a  box  to  put  it  in. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Colonel,  let  me  fee  that  box. 

Col.  Madam,  there's  never  a  C  upon  it. 

Mifs.  May  be  there  is,  Colonel. 

Col.    Ay,  but  May-bees  don't  fly  now,  Mifs. 

Neverout.  Colonel,  why  fo  hard  upon  poor 
Mifs  ?  Don't  fet  your  wit  againft  a  child.  Mifs, 
give  me  a  blow,  and  I'll  beat  him. 

Mifs.  So  me  pray'd  me  to  tell  you. 

Ld.  Sparkim.  Pray,  my  Lady  Smart,  what 
kin  are  you  to  Lord  Pozz  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  his  grandmother  and  mine 
had  four  elbows. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  methinks  here's  a  filent 
meeting.  Come,  Mifs,  hold  up  your  head,  girl  j 
there's  money  bid  for  you.  [Mifs  Harts. 

Mifs.  Lord,  Madam,  you  frighten  me  out  of 
my  feven  fenfes ! 

Ld.  Sparkim.  Well,  I  muft  be  going. 

O  3  Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  I  have  feen  haftier  people  than 
you  flay  all  night. 

Col.  [to  Lady  Smart].  Tom  Nevcrout  and  I 
are  to  leap  to-morrow  for  a  guinea. 

Mifs.  I  believe,  Colonel,  Mr  Neverout  can 
leap  at  a  cruft  better  than  you. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  your  tongue  runs  before  your 
wit;  nothing  can  tame  you  but  a  huiband. 

Mifs.   Peace  \  I  think  I  hear  the  church-clock. 

Neverout.  Why,  you  know,  as  the  fool  thinks 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  your  handker- 
chief's fallen. 

Mifs  Let  him  fet  his  foot  on  it,  that  it 
may'nt  fly  in  his  face. 

Neverout.   Well,    Mifs — 

Mifs.  Ay,  ay!  many  a  one  fays  well  that 
thinks  ill. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  I'll  think  on  this. 

Mifs.    That's  rhyme,  if  you  take  it  in  time. 

Neverout.  What }   I  fee  you  are  a  poet. 

Mifs.  Yes  •,  if  I  had  but  the  wit  to  fhew  it. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  will  you  be  fo  kind  as  to  fill 
jne  a  difh  of  tea  ? 

Mifs.  Pray  let  your  betters  be  ferved  before 
you  •,  I'm  juft  going  to  fill  one  for  myfelf ;  and 
you  know,  the  paribn  always  chriftens  his  own 
child  firft 

Neverout.  But  I  faw  you  fill  one  juft  now  for 
tbe  Colonel :  Well,  I  find  kiffing  goes  by  favour. 

Mifg.  #ut  pray,  Mr  Neverout,  what  lady  was 

that 
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that  you  were  talking  with  in  the  fide-box  laft 
Tuefday  ? 

Neverout.   Mifs,  can  you  keep  a  fecret  ? 

Mifs.   Yes,  lean. 

Col  Odd-fu!  I  have  cut  my  thumb  with  this 
curfed  knife ! 

Lady  Anfw.   Ay;  that's  your  mother's  fault' 
becaufe  (he   only  warn'd  you  not  to   cut   your 
fingers. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  no;  'tis  only  fools  cut  their 
fingers,  but  wife  folks  cut  their  thumbs 

Mifs.  I'm  forry  for  it,  but  I  can't  cry. 

Col.  Don't  you  think  Mifs  is  grown  ? 

Lady  Anfw.    Ay,  ay,  ill  weeds  grow  apace. 

Mifs.  No,  Madam,  with  fubmifUqn,  'tis  weeds- 
of  grace  that  grow  apace. 

A  pulFof  fmoke  comes  down  the  chimney. 

Lady  Anfw.  Lord,  Madam,  does  your  Lady- 
fliip's  chimney  fmoke  ? 

Col.  No,  Madam  ;  but  they  fay  fmoke  al- 
ways purfues  the  fair,  and  your  Ladyfhip  fat 
neareft. 

Lady  fmart.  Madam,  do  you  love  Bohea  tea  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  Madam,  I  muft  confefs  I 
do  love  it,  but  it  docs  not  love  me. 

Mifs  (to  Lady  Smart.)  Indeed,  Madam,  your 
Ladyfhip  is  very  fparing  of  your  tea  :  I  proteft, 
the  laft  diih  I  took  was  no  more  than  water  be- 
witch'd. 

Col.  Pray,  Mifs,  if  I  may  be  fo  bold,  what 
lover  gave  you  that  fine  etuy  ? 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Don't  you  know  ?  Then  keep  counfel. 

Lady  Anfw.  I'll  tell  you,  Colonel,  who  gave 
it  her  ;  it  was  the  bed  lover  flie  will  ever  have 
while  flie  lives,  her  own  dear  pappa. 

Neverout.  Methinks,  Mifs,  1  don't  much 
like-  the  colour  of  that  ribband. 

Mifs.  Why  then,  Mr  Neverout,  do  you  fee, 
if  you  don't  much  like  it,  you  may  look  off  of 
it.  - 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  I  don't  doubt,  Madam,  but 
your  Ladyfhip  has  heard  that  Sir  John  Brilk  has 
got  an  employment  at  court. 

Lady  Smart.  Yes,  yes,  and  I  warrant  he  thinks 
himfelf  no  fmall  fool  now. 

Neverout.  Yet,  Madam,  I  have  heard  fome 
people  take  him  for  a  wife  man. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  ay  j  fome  are  wife,  and 
fome  are  otherwife. 

Lady  Anfw.  Do  you  know  him,  Mr  Never- 
out ? 

Neverout.  Know  him  !  ay,  as  well  as  the 
beggar  knows  his  difh. 

Col.  Well ;  I  <:an  only  fay  that  he  has  better 
luck  than  honefter  folks  :  But  pray,  how  came 
he  to  get  this  employment  ? 

Ld.  Spark.  Why,  by  chance,  as  the  man  kill'd 
the  devil. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  are  in  a  brown 
ftudy ;  what's  the  matter  ?  Methinks  you  look 
like  Mumchance,  that  was  hang'd  for  faying  no- 
thing. 

Mifs, 
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Mifs.  I'd  have  you  to  know,  I  fcorn  your 
words. 

Neverout.  Well  •,  but  fcornful  dogs  will  eat 
dirty  puddings. 

Mifs.  Well  i  my  comfort  is,  your  tongue  is 
no  flander.  What !  you  would  not  have  one 
be  always  on  the  high  grin  ? 

Neverout.  Cry  map-dicks,  Madam  ;  no  of- 
fence, I  hope.  [Lady  Smart  breaks  a  tea-cup. 

Lady  Anfvr.  Lord,  Madam  j  how  came  yoi* 
to  break  your  cup  ? 

Lady  Smart.  1  can't  help  it,  if  I  would  cry 
my  eyes  out. 

Mifs.  Why,  fell  it,  Madam,  and  buy  a  new 
one  with  fome  of  the  money. 

Col.  Tis  a  folly  to  cry  for  fpilt  milk. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  if  things  did  not  break  or 
wear  out,  how  would  tradefmen  live  ? 

Mifs.  Well-,  lamveryfick,  if  any  body  car*d 
for  it.  [She  fpits}.  I  believe  I  fhall  die,  for  I 
can't  fpit  from  me. 

Neverout,  Come  then,  Mifs,  e'en  make  a  die 
of  it,  and  then  we  (hall  have  a  burying  of  our 
own. 

Mifs.  The  devil  take  you,  Neverout,  befides 
all  finall  curfes. 

Lady  Anfw.  Marry  come  up  :  What,  plain 
Neverout  1  methinks  you  might  have  an  M  un- 
der your  girdle,  Mifs. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  well,  naught's  never  in 
clanger  j  I  warrant,  Mifs  will  fpit  in  her  h;md, 

and 
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and  will  hold  fail.  Colonel,  do  you  like  this 
bifket  ? 

Col.  I'm  like  all  fools ;  I  love  every  thing 
that's  good. 

Lady  Smart.   Well,  and  isn't  it  pure  good  ? 

Col.  'Tis  better  than  a  worfe. 

Footman  brings  the  Colonel  a  letter. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  fuppofe,  Colonel,  that's  a  bil- 
letdoux  from  your  miilrefs. 

Col.  Egad,  I  don't  know  whence  it  comes  ; 
but  whoe'er  writ  it,  writes  a  hand  like  a  foot. 

Mifs.  Well,  you  may  make  a  fecret  of  it,  but 
we  can  fpell  and  put  together. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  what  fpells  b  double  uzzard  ? 

Mifs.   Buzzard  in  your  teeth,  Mr  Neverout. 

Lady  Smart.  Now  you  are  up,  Mr  Neverout, 
will  you  do  me  the  favour,  to  do  me  the  kind- 
nefs,  to  take  off  the  tea-kettle  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  I  wonder  what  makes  thefe 
feells  ring. 

I^ady  Anfw.  Why,  my  Lord,  I  fuppofe,  be- 
eaufe  they  pull  the  ropes.  [Here  all  laugh. 

Neverout  plays  with  a  tea-cup. 
Mifs.  Now  a  child  would  have  cried  half  an 
hour  before  it   would  have  found  out  fuch   a 
pretty  play-thing. 

Lady  Smart.  Well  faid,  Mifs  :  I  vow,  Mr 
Neverout,  the  girl  is  too  hard  for  you. 

Neverout.  Ay,  Mifs  will  fay  any  thing  but 
her  prayers,  and  thofe  fhe  whittles. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Pray,  Colonel,  make  me  a  prefent  of 
that  pretty  penknife. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Ay,  Mifs,  catch  him  at  that 
and  hang  him. 

Col.  Not  for  the  world,  dear  Mifs ;  it  will 
cut  love. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Colonel,  you  fliall  be  married 
firfl,  I  was  juft  going  to  fay  that. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  for  all  that,  I  can 
tell  you  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  Mifs.  Pray 
Mifs,  how  do  you  like  Mr  Spruce  ?  I  fwear  I 
have  often  feen  him  caft  a  fheep's  eye  out  of  a 
calf's  head  at  you  :  Deny  it  if  you  can. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Madam ;  all  the  world  knows 
that  Mr  Spruce  is  a  general  lover. 

Col.  Come,  Mifs,  'tis  too  true  to  make  a  jefton. 
[Mifs  bluflies. 

Lady  Anfw.  "Well,  however,  blufhing  is  fome 
fign  of  grace. 

Neverout.  Mifs  f;iys  nothing  ;  but. I  warrant 
fhe  pays  it  off  with  thinking. 

Mifs.  Well,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  are 
pleas'd  to  divert  yourfelves  j  but,  as  I  hope  to 
be  fav'd,  there's  nothing  in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Touch  a  galPd  horfe,  and  he'll 
wince  ;  love  will  creep  where  it  dare  not  go : 
I'd  hold  a  hundred  pound  JMr  Neverout  was  the 
inventor  of  that  (lory ;  and,  Colonel,  I  doubt 
you  had  a  finger  in  the  pye. 

Lady  Anfw.  But,  Colonel,  you  forgot  to  fa- 
lute  Mifs  when  you  came  in  ;  flie  faid  you  had 
not^been  here  a  long  time. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.    Fie,  Madam  !  I  vow,  Colonel,  I  faid 
no  fuch  thing-,  I  wonder  at  your  Ladyfliip. 
Col.   JVifs,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Goes  to  falute  her,  flie  druggies  a  little. 

Mifs.  Well,  I'd  rather  give  a  knave  a  kifsfor 
once  than  be  troubled  with  him  ;  but,  upon  my 
word,  you  are  more  bold  than  welcome. 

Lady  Smart.  Fie,  fie,  Mifs !  for  fhame  of 
the  world,  and  fpeech  of  good  people. 

Neverout  to  Mifs,  who  is  cooking  her  tea,  and 
bread  and  butter. 

Neverout.  Come,  come,  IV  ifs,  make  much 
of  naught ;  good  folks  are  fcarce. 

Mifs.  What !  and  you  mud  come  in  with 
your  two  eggs  a  penny,  and  three  of  them  rot- 
ten. 

Col.  [to  Ld.  Sparkifh].  But,  my  Lord,  I  for- 
got to  afk  you,  how  you  like  my  new  cloaths  r 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  very  well,  Colonel ;  on- 
ly, to  deal  plainly  with  you,  methinksthe  worft 
piece  is  in  the  middle.  [Here  a  loud  laugh, 
often  repeated. 

Col.  My  Lord,  you  are  too  fevere  on  your 
friends. 

Mifs.   Mr  Neverout,   I'm  hot,  are  you  a  fot  ? 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I'm  cold,  are  you  a  fcold  ? 
take  you  that. 

Lady  Smart.  I  confefs  that  was  home.  I  find, 
Mr  Neverout,  you  won't  give  your  head  for  the 
wafhing,  as  they  fay. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs,  Oh  !  he's  a  fore  man  where  the  (kin's 
off.  I  fee  Mr  Neverout  has  a  mind  to  fharpen 
the  edge  of  his  wit  on  the  whetftone  of  my  igno- 
rance. 

Lid.  Sparkifh.  Faith,  Tom,  you  are  ftruck  ! 
I  never  heard  a  better  thing. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  £  ive  me  leave  to  fcratch 
you  for  that  fine  fpeech. 

Mifs.  Pox  on  your  picture,  it  coft  me  a  groat 
the  drawing. 

Neverout.  [to  Lady  Sparkifh].  'Sbud's,  Ma- 
dam, I  have  burnt  my  hand  with  your  plaguy 
tea-kettle. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  then,  Mr  Neverout,  you 
xnuft  fay,  God  fave  the  King. 

Neverout.   Did  you  ever  fee  the  like  ? 

Mifs.    Never  but  once,  at  a  wedding. 

Col.   Pray,  Mifs,   how  old  are  you? 

Mifs.  Why,  Fm  as  old  as  my  tongue,  and  a 
little  older  than  my  teeth. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [to  Lady  Anfw].  Pray,  Ma- 
dam, is  Mifs  Buxom  married  ?  I  hear  'tis  all  o- 
ver  the  town. 

Lady  Anfw.  My  Lord,  fhe's  either  married, 
or  worfe. 

Col.  If  me  be'nt  married,  at  leaft  (he's  luflily 
promis'd.  But  is  it  certain  that  Sir  John  Blun- 
derbufs  is  dead  at  laft  ? 

I  A.  Sparkiih.   Yes,  orelfe  he's  facfly  wrong'd, 
for  they  have  buried  him. 
VOL.  X  P  Mifs. 
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Mifs,  Why,  if  he  be  dead,  he'll  eat  no  more 
bread. 

CoL   But  is  he  really  dead  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Yes,  Colonel,  as  fure  as  you're 
alive. — 

Col.  They  fay  he  was  an  boneft  man. 

Lady  Anfw.   Yes,  with  good  looking  to. 

Mifs  feels  a  pimple  on  her  face. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  I  think  my  goodnefs  is  coming 
out  iVIadam,  will  your  Ladyfhip  pleafe  to  lend 
me  a  patch  ? 

Neverout.  Mifs,  if  you  are  a  maid,  put  your 
hand  upon  your  fpot. 

Mifs There 

Covering  her  face  with  both  her  hands. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  thou  art  a  mad  girl. 

[Gives  her  a  tap. 

Mifs.  Lord,  Madam,  is  that  a  blow  to  give  a 
child  ? 

Lady  Smart  lets  fall  her  handkerchief,  and  the 
Colonel  ftoops  for  it. 

Lady  S  mart.  Colonel,  you  {hall  have  a  better 
office. 

Col.  Oh,  Madam,  I  can't  have  a  better  than 
to  ferve  your  Ladyfhip. 

[To  Lady  Anfwerall].  Madam,  has  your  Lady- 
fhip read  the  new  play  written  by  a  Lord  ?  It  is 
call'd  Love  in  a  hollow  tree. 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  Colonel. 

Col. 
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Col.  Why,  then  your  Ladyfhip  has  one  plea- 
fure  to  come. 

Mifs  fighs. 

Neverout.   Pray,  Mifs,  why  do  you  Cgh  ? 

Mifs.  To  make  a  fool  afk,  and  you  are  the 
firft. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  I  find  there  is  nothing 
but  a  bit  and  a  blow  with  you. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  you  muftknow  that  Mifs 
is  in  love. 

Mifs.  I  wifh  my  head  may  never  ake  till  that 
day. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Come,  Mifs,  never  figh,  but 
fend  for  him. 

Lady  Smart  and  Lidy  Anfwerall  fpeaking  to- 
gether. If  he  be  haug'd,  he'll  come  hopping? 
and  if  he  be  drown'd,  he'll  come  dropping. 

Mils.  Well,  1  fwear  you'll  make  one  die  with 
laughing. 

Mifs  plays  with  a  tea-cup,  and  Neverout  with 
another. 

Neverout.  Well ;  I  fee,  one  fool  makes  many. 

Mifs.    And  you  are  the  greateft  fool  of  any. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  will  you  be  fo  kind  to 
tie  this  ftrins;  for  me  with  your  fair  hands  ?  it 
will  go  all  in  your  day's  work. 

Mifs.  Marry,  come  up,  indeed  •,  tie  it  your- 
felf,  you  have  as  many  hands  as  I ;  your  man's 
man  will  have  a  fine  office  truly  :  come,  pray, 
ftand  out  of  my  fpitting  place.. 

Neverout.   Well;  but,   Mifs,  don't  be  angry. 

Mifs.    No ;  I  was  never  angry  in  my  life  but 
P  2  once, 
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once,  and  then,  no  body  car'd  for  it  -,  fo  I  refol- 
Vd  never  to  be  angry  again. 

Neverout.  Well ;. but  if  you'll  tie  it,  you  mall 
never  know  what  I'll  do  for  you. 

Mifs.    So  I  fuppofe,   truly. 

Neverout.  Well  j  but  I'll  make  you  a  fine  prc- 
fent  one  of  tbefe  days. 

Mifs.  Ay  ;  wben  the  devil's  blind,  and  his 
eyes  are  not  fore  yet. 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs,  I'll  fend  it  you  to-mor- 
row. 

Mifs.  Well,  well :  to-morrow's  a  new  day ;  but 
I  fuppofe,  you  mean  to-morrow  come  never. 

Neverout.  Oh  !  'tis  the  prettied  thing  :  I  af- 
fure  you  their  came  but  two  of  them  over  in 
three  fhips- 

Mifs.  Would  I  could  fee  it,  quoth  blind  Hugh. 
But  why  did  you  not  bring  me  a  prefentof  fnuff 
this  morning. 

Neverout.  Becaufe,  Mifs,  you  never  afk'd  me  : 
and  'tis  an  ill  dog  that's  not  worth  whittling  for. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [to  Lady  Anfw].  Pray,  Madam, 
how  came  your  Ladyfhip  laft  Thurfday  to  go  t$> 
that  odious  puppet-fhow  ? 

Col.  Why,  to  be  fure,  her  Ladyfhip,  went  to 
fee,  and  to  be  feen. 

Lady  Anfw.  You  have  made  a  fine  fpeech, 
Colonel :  Pray,  what  will  you  take  for  your 
rnouth -piece  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Take  that,  Colonel.  But,  pray, 
Madam,  was  my  Lady  Snuff  there?  They  fay 
ftie's  extremely  handfome. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  They  mufl  not  fee  with  my  eyes, 
that  think  fo. 

Neverout.    She  may  pafs  mufter  well  enough. 

Lady  Anfw.  Pray,  how  old  do  you  take  her 
to  be  ? 

Col.   Why,  about  five  or  fix  and  twenty. 

Mifs.  I  fwear  fhe's  no  chicken  ;  (he's  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  thirty,  if  fhe  be  a  day. 

Lady  Anfw.  Depend  upon  it,  fhe'll  never  fee 
five  and  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  fpare. 

Col.  Why,  they  fay,  (lie's  one  of  the  chief 
toafts  in  town. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  when  all  the  reft  are  out  of 
it. 

Mifs.  Well  -,  I  wou'dn't  be  as  fick  as  flic's 
proud,  for  all  the  world. 

Lady  Anfw.  She  looks  as  if  butter  woud'nt  melt 
in  her  month,  but  I  warrant  cheefe  won't  choke 
her. 

Neverout.  I  hear  my  Lord,  What  d'ye  call 
him,  is  courting  her  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.    What  Lord  d'ye  mean,  Tom  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  my  Lord,  ISuppofe  Mr  Neverout 
means  the  Lord  of  the  Lord  knows  what. 

Col.  They  fay  fhe  dances  very  fine. 

Lady  Anfw.  She  did  j  but  I  doubt  her  dan- 
cing days  are  over. 

Col.  I  can't  pardon  her  for  her  rudenefs  to  me. 

Lady  Smart.  Well  •,  but  you  muit  forget  and 
forgive. 

P  3  Footman 
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Footman  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.    Did  you  call  Betty.  ?       . 
Footman.    She's  coming,  IV) adam. 
Lady  Smart.    Coming  !    ay  ib  is»  Chriflmas. 

Betty  comes  in. 

Lady,  Smart.  Come,  get  ready  my  things. 
"Where  has  the  wench  been  thefe  three  hours  ? 

Betty.  Madam,  I  can't  go  fafter  than  my  legs 
will  carry  me. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay  thou  haft  a  head,  and  fo  has 
a  pin.  But,  my  Lord,  all  the  town  has  it,  that 
JVlifs  Caper  is  to  be  married  to-  Sir  Peter  Giball. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  Ihe  hath  promis'd  to 
have  him. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  "Why,  Madam,  you  know  pro- 
mifes  are  either  broken  or  kept. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  Lord  ; 
promifes  and  pye-cruft  are  made  to  be  broken. 

Lady  Smart.  Nay,  I  had  it  from  my  Lady  Car- 
ry-lie's own  mouth.  I  tell  you  my  tale,  and  my 
tale's  author  j  if  it  be  a  lie,  you  have  it  as  cheap 
as  I. 

Lady  Anfw.  She  and  I  had  fome  words  laft 
Sunday  at  church  i  but  1  think  I  gave  her  her 
own. 

Lady  Smart.  Her  tongue  runs  like  the  clapper 
of  a  mill  •,  Ihe  talks  enough  for  herfelf  and  all 
the  company. 

Neverout.  And  yet  flie  fimpers  like  a  firmity- 
kettle. 

Mifs 
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Mifs  looking  in  a  glafs. 

Mifs.   Lord,  how  my  head  is  drefs'ci  to-day  ! 

Col.  Oh,  Madam  !  a  good  face  needs  no  band. 

Mifs.    No ;    and  a  bad  one  deferves  none. 

Col.  Pray,  Mifs,  where  is  your  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mrs  Wayward  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  where  fhould  be  ?  If  you  mud 
needs  know  (he's  in  her  flcin. 

Col.  I  can  anfwer  that :  What  if  you  were  as 
far  out  as  {he's  in  ? 

iViifs.  Well,  I  promis'd  to  go  this  evening  to 
Hydeparke  on  the  water  *;  but  I  proteft  I'm  half 
afraid. 

Neverout.  Never  fear,  Mifs  ;  you  have  the 
old  proverb  on  your  fide.  Naught's  ne'er  in  dan- 
ger. 

Col.  Why,  Mifs,  let  Tom  Neverout  wait  on 
you  ;  and  then  I  warrant  you'll  be  as  fafe  as  a 
thief  in  a  mill :  For  you  know,  He  that's  born 
to  be  hang'd,  will  never  be  drown'd 

Neverout.  Thank  you  Colonel,  for  your  good 
word  j  but  faith,  if  ever  I  hang  it  {hall  be  about 
a  fair  lady's  neck. 

Lady  Smart.  Whofe  there  !  Bid  the  children 
be  quiet,  and  not  laugh  fo  loud. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh,  Madam,  let  'em  laugh, 
they'll  ne'er  laugh  younger. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I'll  tell  you  a  fecret,  if  you'll 
promife  never  to  tell  it  again. 

Mifs 

A   cant   phrafe  for    taking  pleafure   on  the  rircp 
in  a  boat. 
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Mifs.  No,  to  be  fure  ;  I'll  tell  it  to  nobody 
but  friends  and  ftrangers. 

Neverout.  Why,  then,  there's  fome  dirt  in 
my  tea-cup. 

INIifs.  Come,  come,  the  more  there's  iu't,  the 
more  there's  on't. 

Lady  Anfw.  Poh  !  you  mud  eat  a  peck  of  dirt 
before  you  die. 

Col.    Ay,  ay  ;   it  goes  all  one  way. 

Neverout.   Pray,  Mils,  what's  a  clock  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  you  mull  know,  'tis  a  thing  like 
a  bell,  and  you  are  a  fool  that  can't  tell. 

Neverout.  [to  Lady  Anfw].  Pray,  Madam,  da 
you  tell  me  ;  for  I  have  let  my  watch  run  down. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why.  'tis  half  an  hour  pail- 
hanging  time. 

Col.  Well;  I'm  like  the  butcher  that  was 
looking  for  his  knife,  and  had.it  in  his  mouth  : 
I  have  been  fearching  my  pockets  for  my  fnuff- 
box,  and,  egad,  here  it  is  in  my  hand. 

Mifs.  If  it  bad  been  a  bear,  it  would  have  bit 
you,  Colonel.  Well,  I  v  ifh  I  had  fuch  a  fnuff- 
box. 

Neverout.  You'll  be  long  enough  before  you 
\vifh  your  fcin  full  of  eye-let-holes. 

*  Col.   Wifli  in  one  hand 

Mifs.  Out  upon  you  :  Lord,  What  can  the 
man  mean  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.    This  tea's  very  hot. 

Lady 

*  This  fcntencc  is  remarkably  characberiftic  and 
beautiful.  By  the  firft  it  appears,  that  Mifs  kneM- the 
reft;  and  by  the  latter,  that  in  the  fame  breath  fiie  la« 
toured  to  conceal  her  knowledge,  Kuwiff- 
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Lady  Anfw.  Why,  it  came  from  a  hot  place, 
my  Lord. 

Colonel  fpills  his  tea. 

Lady  Smart.  That's  as  well  done  as  if  I  had 
done  it  myfelf. 

Col.  Madam,  I  find  you  live  by  ill  neighbours, 
when  you  are  forc'd  to  praife  yourfelf. 

Lady  Smart.  So  they  pray'd  me  to  tell  you. 

'Neverout.  Well,  I  won't  drink  a  drop  morej 
if  I  do,  'twill  go  down  like  chopt  hay. 

Mifs.  Pray,  don't  fay  no,  till  you  are  aflc'd. 

Neverout.  Well,  what  you  pleafe,  and  the  re& 
again. 

Mifs  (looping  for  a  pin. 

Mifs.  I  have  heard  'em  fay,  that  a  pin  a-day 
is  a  groat  a-year.  Well,  as  I  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried, forgive  me  for  fwearing,  I  vow  'tis  a 
needle. 

Col.  Oh  !  the  wonderful  works  of  nature, 
that  a  black  hen  fhould  lay  a  white  egg  ! 

Neverout.  What  !  you  have  found  a  mare's 
neft,  and  laugh  at  the  eggs. 

Mifs.  Pray  keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  por- 
ridge. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  there  was  a  very  pleafant  ac- 
cident laft  night  at  St  James's  Park. 

Mifs.  [to  Lady  Smart].  What  was  it  your 
Ladyfliip  was  going  to  fay  juft  now. 

Neverout.   Well,  Mifs,  tell  a  mare  a  tale— — 

Mifs.   I  find  you  love  to  hear  yourfelf  talk. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  Why,  if  you  won't  hear  my  tale, 
kifs  my,  &c. 

Mifs.   Out  upon  you  for  a  filthy  creature  ! 

Neverout.  What,  Mifs  !  mull  I  tell  you  a 
ftory,  and  find  you  ears  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [to  Lady  Smart].  Pray,  Madam, 
don't  you  think  Mrs  Spendall  very  genteel  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  my  Lord,  1  think  (be  was 
cut  out  for  a  gentlewoman,  but  me  was  fpoii'd 
in  the  making  :  She  wears  her  cloaths  as  if  they 
were  thrown  on  her  with  pitch-fort ;  and,  for 
the  fafhion,  I  believe  they  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Befs. 

Neverout.  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
for,  you  know,  the  more  carelefs  the  more  mo- 
dim. 

Col.  Well,  I'd  hold  a  wager  there  will  be  a 
match  between  her.  and  Dick  Dolt  j  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  fee  as  far  into  a  millftone  as  another 
man. 

Mifs.  Colonel,  I  muft  beg  your  pardon  a 
thoufand  times ;  but  they  fay  an  old  ape  has  an 
old  eye. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  what  do  you  mean  !  you'll 
fpoil  the  vJolonel's  marriage,  if  you  call  him  old. 

Col.  Not  io  old,  nor  yet  fo  cold You 

know  the  reft,  Mifs. 

Mifs.   Manners  is  a  fine  thing,   truly. 

Col.  Faith,  Mifs,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  give 
you  as  good  as  you  bring.  What !  if  you  give 
a  jeft,  you  mull  take  a  jeft. 

Lady  Smart,  well,  Mr  Neverout,  you'll  ne'er 

have 
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have  done  till  you  break  that  knife,  and  then  the 
man  won't  take  it  again. 

Mifs.  Why,  Madam,  fools  will  be  meddling; 
I  wifh  he  may  cut  his  fingers.  I  hope  you  can 
fee  your  own  blood  without  fainting. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  ihine  this  morn- 
ing like  a  fh — n  barn-door ;  you'll  never  hold 
out  at  this  rate  ;  pray  fave  a  little  wit  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mifs.  Well,  you  have  faid  your  fay ;  if  peo- 
ple will  be  rude,  I  have  done :  my  comfort  is, 
t'will  be  all  one  a  thoufand  year  hence. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  you  have  mot  your  bolt :  I 

find  you  mud  have  the  laft  word Well,  I'll 

go  to  the  opera  to  night. No,  I  can't  neither, 

for  I  have  fome  bufinefs and  yet  I  think  I 

muft  ;  for  I  promis'd  to  fquire  the  Countefs  to 
her  box. 

Mifs.  The  Countefs  of  Puddlelock,  I  fuppofe. 

Neverout.   Peace,  or  war,  Mifs? 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  Mr  Neveront,  you'll  ne- 
Ter  be  mad,  you  arc  of  fo  many  minds. 

As  Mifs  rifts,   the  chair  falls  behind  her. 

Mifs.-  Well ;  I  fhan't  be  Lady  Mayorefs  this 
year. 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs,  'tis  worfe  than  that : 
Yon  won't  be  married  this  year 

Mifs.  Lord  !  you  make  me  laugh,  tho'  I  an't 
well. 

Neverout,  as  Mifs  is  (landing,  pulls  her  fudden- 
ly  on  his  lap. 

Neverout 
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Neverout.  Now,  Colonel,  come,  fit  down 
on  my  lap  ;  more  facks  upon  the  mill. 

Mifs.  Let  me  go :  ar'n't  you  forry  for  my 
heavinefs. 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs :  you  are  very  light : 
but  I  don't  fay  you  are  a  light  hufly.  Pray  take 
np  the  chair  for  your  pains. 

Mifs.  'Tis  but  one  body's  labour ;  you  may 
do  it  yourfelf :  I  wifh  you  would  be  quiet ;  you 
have  more  tricks  than  a  dancing  bear. 

Neverout  rifes  to  take  up  the  chair,  and  Mifs  fits 
in  his. 

Neverout.  You  wou'd  not  be  fo  foon  in  my 
grave,  Madam. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  I  have  torn  my  petticoat  with 
your  odious  romping  :  my  rents  are  coming  in  ; 
I'm  afraid  I  (hall  fall  into  the  ragman's  hands. 

Neverout.   I'll  mend  it,  Mifs. 

Mifs.  You  mend  it !  go  teach  your  grannam 
to  fuck  eggs. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  are  fo  crofs,  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  hate  you. 

Mifs.  With  all  my  heart ;  there  will  be  no 
love  loft  between  us. 

Neverout.  But  pray,  my  Lady  Smart,  does  not 
Mifs  look  as  if  fhe  could  eat  me  without  fait  ? 

Mifs.  I'll  make  you  one  day  fup  forrow  for 
this. 

Neverout.  Well,  follow  your  own  way,  you'll 
live  the  longer. 

Mifs.  See,  Madam,  how  well  I  have  mended 
it. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.    'Tis  indifferent,  as  Doll  danc'd. 

Neverout.   Twill  lail  as  many  nights  as  days. 

Mils.  Well,  I  knew  I  Ihbuld  never  have  your 
good  word. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  my  Lady  Anfwerall 
and  I  was  walking  in  the  park  laft  night  till  near 
eleven  j  'twas  a  very  fine  night. 

Neverout.  Egad,  fo  was  I  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
comical  accident;  egad,  I  loft  my  understanding. 

Mils.    I'm  glad  you  had  any  to  lofe. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Neverout.  Egad  I  kick'd  my  foot  againit  a 
{lone,  and  tore  off"  the  heel  of  my  fhoe,  and  was 
forc'd  to  limp  to  a  cobler  in  the  Pall  Mall  to  have 
it  put  on.  He,  he,  he,  he.  [All  laugh. 

Col.  Oh  !  'twas  a  delicate  night  to  run  away 
with  another  man's  wife. 

Neverout  fneezes. 

Mifs.  God  blcfs  you,  if  you  han't  taken  fnufT. 

Neverout.  Why,  what  if  I  have  Mifs. 

Mifs.   Why  then  the  ducc  take  you. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  I  want  that  diamond  ring  of 
yours. 

Mifs.  Why  then,  want's  like  to  be  your  mafter. 

Neverout  looking  at  the  ring. 

Neverout.  Ay,  Marry,  this  is  not  only,  but 
al'fo  ;  pray  where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  where  'twas  to  be  had ;  where 
the  devil  got  the  friar. 

Neverout.  Well  ;  if  I  had  fuch  a  fine  diamond 

VOL.  X.  rin, 
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.  ring,  I  wou'dn't  ftay  a  day  in  England  :  but  you 
know,  far-fetch'd  and  dear-bought  is  fit  for  la- 
dies. I  warrant  this  coil  your  father  twopence 
halfpenny. 

Mifs  fitting  between  Neverout  and  the  Colonel. 

Mifs.  Well ;  here's  a  rofe  between  two  nettles. 
Neverout.  No,  Madam,  with  fubmiflion,  here's 
a  nettle  between  two  rofes. 

Colonel  ftretching  himfelf. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  Colonel,  you  break  the 
King's  laws ;  you  ftretch  without  a  halter. 

Lady  Anfw.  Colonel,  fome  ladies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance have  promis'd  to  breakfaft  with  you, 
"and  I  am  to  wait  on  them ;  what  will  you  give 
us? 

Col.  Why,  faith,  Madam,  bachelor's  fare  ; 
bread  and  cheefe,  and  kifles. 

Lady  Anfw.  Poh  !  what  have  you  bachelors 
to  do  witb  your  money,  but  to  treat  the  ladies  ? 
you  have  nothing  to  keep  but  your  own  four 
quarters. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  has  Capt.  Brag  the  ho- 
nour to  be  related  to  your  LorcHhip  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Very  nearly,  Madam  ;  he's  my 
coufm-german  quite  remov'd. 

Lady  .Anfw.   Pray  is  he  not  rich  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Ay,  a  rich  rogue,  two  fhirts 
and  a  rag. 

Col.  Well,  however,  they  fay  he  has  a  great 
eftate,  but  only  the  right  owner  keeps  him  out  of  it. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  What  religion  is  he  of?' 

Ld.  Spnrkifh.  Why,  he  is  an  Anythingarian. 

'    Lady  Anfw.  I  believe  he  has  his  religion  to 

chufe,  my  Lord. 

Neverout  fcratches  his  neck. 
Mifs-  Fie,  Mr  Neverout,  ar'n't  you  afham'd, 
I  beg  pardon  for  the  expreflioii  •,  but  I'm  afraid 
your  bofom-friends  are  become  your  backbiters. 

Nevercut.  Well,  Mifs,  I  faw  a  flea  once  on 
your  pinner;  and  a  loufe  is  a  man's  companion, 
but  a  flea  is  a  dog's  companion.  However,  I 
wifh  you  would  fcratch  my  neck  with  your  pret- 
ty white  hand. 

Mifs.  And  who  would  be  fool  then  ?  I 
wou'dn't  touch  a  man's  flefh  for  the  univerfe. 
You  have  the  wrong  fow  by  the  ear,  I  afiure  you : 
that's  meat  for  your  mafter. 

Neverout.  Mifs  Notable,  all  quarrels  laid  afide, 
pray  ftep  hither  for  a  moment. 

Mifs.  I'll  wafh  my  hands,  and  wait  on  you, 
Sir;  but  pray  come  hither,  and  try  to  open  this 
lock. 

Neverout.  We'll  try  what  we  can  do. 

Mifs.  We  ! what,  have  you  pigs  in  your 

belly  ? 

Neverout  Mifs,  I  aflure  you,  I  am  very  han- 
dy at  all  things. 

Mifs.  Marry,  hang  them  that  can't  give  them- 
felves  a  good  word  :  I  believe  you  may  have  an 
even  hand  to  throw  a  loufe  in  the  lire. 

Q  2  Col. 
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Col.  Well,  I  rnuft  be  plain ;  here's  a  very  ba<£ 
fmell. 

Mifs.  Perhaps,  Colonel,  the  fox  is  the  finder. 

Neverout.  No,  Colonel  j  'tis  only  your  teeth 
againft  rain  :  But— , 

Mifs.  Colonel,  I  find  you  would  make  a  very 
bad  poor  man's  fow. 

Colonel  coughing. 

Col.   I  have  got  a  fad  cold. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay  j  'tis  well  if  one  can  get  any 
thing  thefe  hard  times. 

Mifs.  [to  Col].  Choke,  chicken,  there's  more 
a  hatching. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray  Colonel,  how  did  you  get 
that  cold  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  Madam,  I  fuppofe  the 
Colonel  got  it  by  lying  a-bed  barefoot. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why  then,  Colonel,  you  muft 
take  it  for  better  for  worfe,  as  a.  man  takes  his 
xvife. 

Col.  Well,  ladies,  I  apprehend  you  without  a, 
conftable. 

Mifs.  Mr  Neverout !  Mr  Neverout  !  come  hi- 
ther this  moment. 

Lady  Smart.  [Imitating  her].  Mr  Neverout  \ 
Mr  Neverout !  I  wilh  he  were  tied  to  your  girdle. 

Neverout.  What's  the  matter?  \vho's  mare's 
dead  now  ? 

Mifs.  Take  your  labour  for  your  pains  ;  you 
may  go  back  again,  like  a  fool  as  you  came. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  if  you  deceive  me  a 
fecond  time,  'tis  my  fault. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  methinks  your  coat  is 
too  fliort. 

Col.  It  will  be  long  enough  before  I  get  ano- 
ther, Madam. 

Mifs.  Come,  come  ;  the  coat's  a  good  coat, 
and  come  of  good  friends. 

Neverout.  Ladies,  you  are  miflaken  in  the 
{tuff;  'tis  half  filk. 

Col.  Tom  Neverout,  you  are  a  fool,  and  that's 
your  fault. 

A  great  noife  below. 

Lady  Smart.  Hey  !  what  a  clattering  is  here  I 
one  would  think  hell  was  broke  loofe. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  muft  take  my  leave, 
for  I  a'n't  well. 

Lady  Smart.  What !  you  are  lack  of  the  mul- 
ligrubs with  eating  chopt  hay. 

Mifs.  No,  indeed,  Madam  ;  I'm  fick  and  hun- 
gry, more  need  of  a  cook  than  a  doctor. 

Lady  Anfw.  Poor  Mifs  !  fhe's  fick  as  a  cu- 
(hion,  fhe  wants  nothing  but  fluffing. 

Col.  If  you  are  fick,  you  fhall  have  a  caudle 
of  calf's  eggs. 

Neverout.   I  can't  find  my  gloves, 

Mifs.  I  faw  the  dog  running  away  with  fome 
tlirty  thing  a  while  ago. 

Col.  Mifs,  you  have  got  my  handkerchief  j 
pray,  let  me  have  it. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.   No :  keep  it.  Mifs  •,  for  they  fay, 
poflfeflion  is  eleven  points  of  the  law. 

Mils.  Madam,  he  fhall  ne  'er  have  it  again  ; 
'tis  in  huckfter's  hands. 

Lady  Anfw.    What  I   I  fee  'tis  raining  again. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  then,  Madam,  we  muft 
do  as  they  do  in  Spain. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is  that  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  Madam,  we  muft  let  it 
rain. 

Mifs  whifpers  Lady  Smart. 

Neverout.  There's  no  wifpering,  but  there's 
lying. 

Mifs.  Lord!  Mr  Neverout,  you  are  as  pert 
as  a  pearmonger  this  morning. 

Neverout.  Indeed,  Mifs,  you  are  very  hand- 
fome. 

Mifs.  Poh  !  I  know  that  already  ;  tell  me 
news. 

£ome  body  knocks  at  the  door. 
Footman  comes  in. 

Footman,  [to  Col].  An  pleafe  your  honour, 
there's  a  man  below  wants  to  fpeak  to  you. 

Col.   Ladies,  your  pardon  for  a  minute. 

[Col.  goes  out. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,.  I  fent  yefterday  to  know 
liow  you  did,  but  you  were  gone  abroad  early. 

Mifs.  Why,  indeed,  Madam,  I  was  hunch'd 
up  in  a  hackney  coach  with  three  country-ac- 
quaintances, who  call'd  upon  me  to  take  the  air 
aa  far  as  Highgate. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.    And  had  you  a  pleafant  airing? 

Mifs.  No,  Madam  ;  it  rain'd  all  the  time ;  I 
was  jolted  to  death,  and  the  road  was  fo  bad, 

that  1  fcreamd  every  moment,  and  call'd  to 
the  coachman,  Pray,  friend,  don't  fpill  us. 

Neverout.  So,  Mifs,  you  were  afraid  that 
pride  would  have  a  fall. 

Mifs.  Mr  Neverout,  when  I  want  a  fool,  I'll 
fend  for  you. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Mifs,  did'n  t  your  left  ear  burn 
laft  night  ? 

Mifs.  Pray  why,   my  Lord  ? 

Ld.  Sparkilh.  Becaufe  I  was  then  in  fome 
company  where  you  were  extoll'd  to  the  fides,  I 
aflure  you. 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  that  was  more  their  goodnefs 
than  my  defert. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  They  faid,  that  you  were  a 
complete  beauty. 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  I  am  as  God  made  me. 

Lady  Smart.  The  girl's  well  enough,  if  fhe 
"had  but  another  nofe. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Madam,  I  know  I  fhall  always  have 
your  good  word ;  you  love  to  help  a  lame  do" 
over  the  ftyle. 

One  knocks. 

Lady  Smart.  Who's  there  ?  you're  on  the 
wrong  fide  of  the  xloorj  come  in,  if  you  be  fat 

Colonel  comes  in  again. 
Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  Colonel,  yon  are  a  man 
of  great  bufmefs. 

Col.    Ay,    ay,   my  Lord,  I'm  like  my  Lord 

Mayor's 
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Mayor's  fool,  full  of  bufinefs,-  and  nothing  to  do. 
Lady  Smart     My  Lord,   don't  you  think  the 
Colonel's  mightily  fall'n  away  of  late  ? 

Ld.  Sparkiih.  Ay,  fall'n  from  a  horfe-load  to 
a  cart-load 

Col.  Why,  my  Lord,  egad  I  am  like  a  rabbit, 
fat  and  lean  in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Lady  Smart.  I  allure  you  the  Colonel  walks 
as  ftraight  as  a  pin. 

JViifs.  Yes  j  he's  a  handfome-body'd  man  in 
the  face. 

Neverout.  A  handfome  foot  and  leg  :  God-a 
mercy  (hoe  and  flocking  ! 

Col.  What !  three  upon  one  !  that4s  foul  play: 
this  would  make  a  parfon  fwear. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  what's  the  matter  ?  you 
look  as  if  you  had  neither  won  nor  loft. 

Col.  Why,  you  mud  know,  Mifs  lives  upon 
love. 

Mifs.  Yes,  upon  love  and  lumps  of  the  cup- 
board. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay  ;  they  fay  love  and  peafe- 
porridge  are  two  dangerous  things  j  one  breaks 
the  heart,  and  the  other  the  belly. 

Mifs.  [imitating  Lady  Anfwerall's  tone].  Very 
pretty  !  one  breaks  the  heart,  and  the  other  the 
belly. 

Lady  Anfw.  Have  a  care  !  they  fay,  mocking 
is  catching. 

Mifs.   I  never  heard  that. 
Neverout.  Why,  then,  Mifs,  you  have  a  wrin- 
kle— more  than  ever  you  had  before. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.    Well  j   live  and  learn. 
Neverout.   Ay?   and  be    hang'd;  and  forget 
all. 

Mifs.  Well,  Mr  Neverout,  take  it  as  you 
pleafe  ;  but  I  fwear,  you  are  a  faucy  jack  to  ufc 
fuch  expreffions. 

Neverout.  Why,  then,  Mifs,  if  you  go  to  that, 
I  mull  tell  you  there's  ne'er  a  jack  but  there's  a 
Jill. 

Mifs.  Oh  !  Mr  Neverout,  every  body  knows' 
that  you  are  the  pink  of  courtefy, 

Neverout.  And,  Mifs,  all  the  world  allows, 
that  you  are  the  flower  of  civility. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  I  hear  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  company  where  yon  vifited  lad  night : 
pray,  who  were  they  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  there  was  old  Lady  Forward, 
Mifs  To-and-again,  Sir  John  Ogle,  my  Lady 
Clapper,  and  I,  quoth  the  dog.. 

Col.   Was  your  vifjt  long,  Mifs  ? 

Mifs.  Why,  truly,  they  went  all  to  the  opera  ; 
and  fo  poor  Pilgarlic  came  home  alone. 

Neverout.  Alack-a-day,  poor  Mifs  !  methinks 
it  grieves  me  to  pity  you. 

Mifs.  What  !  you  think  you  faid  a  fine  thing 
now  ;  well,  if  I  had  a  dog  with  no  more  wit,  1 
would  hang  him. 

Ld.  Sparkiih.  Mifs,  if  it  is  manners,  may  I 
afk  which  is  oldeft,  you  are  old  Lady  Scuttle  ? 

Mifs(  Why,  my  Lord,  when  I  die  for  age,  flie 
may  quake  for  fear. 

Lady  Smart.  She's  a  very  great  gadder  abroad. 

Lady 
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LadyAnfw.  Lord  !  fhe  made  me  follow  her  laft 
week  through  all  the  {hops  like  a  Tantiny-pig  *. 

Lady  Smart.  I  remember  you  told  me,  you 
had  been  with  her  from  Dan  to  Berfheba. 

Colonel  fpits. 

Col.  Lord  !  I  (hall  die  ;   I  can't  fpit  from  me. 
Mifs.    Oh!    Mr  Neverout,  my  little  Countefs 
has  jud  litter'd  ;  fpcak  me  fair,  and  I'll  fet  you 
down  for  a  puppy. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  if  I  fpeak  you  fair, 
perhaps  I  mayn't  tell  truth. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Ay,  but  Tom,  frnoke  that,  fhe 
calls  you  puppy  by  craft. 

Neverout.  Well,  i\iifs,  you  ride  the  fore- 
horfe  to-day. 

Mifs.  Ay,  many  one  fays  well,  that  thinks 
ill. 

Neverout.  Fie,  Mifs,  you  faid  that  once  be- 
fore i  and  you  know,  too  much  of  one  thing  is 
good  for  nothing. 

Mifs.  Why,  fure  we  can't  fay  a  good  thing 
too  often. 

Ld.  Lparkifh.  Well,  fo  much  for  that,  and 
butter  for  fiih  •,  let  us  call  another  caufe.  Pray, 
Madam,  does  your  Lady fhip  know  Mrs  Nice  ? 

Lady 

*  St  Anthony's  pig.  It  being  fabled  of  St  Anthony 
the  hermite,  that  he  wrought  a  miraculous  core  on  a 
hog,  it  became  a  cuftom  in  fever al  places  to  tie  a  bell  a- 
bout  the  neck  of  a  pig,  and  maintain  it  at  the  common 
charge  in  honour  to  his  memory.  Hence  the  yroverb,  TO 
follow  like  a  Tantiny-pig, 
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Lady  Smart.  Perfectly  well,  my  Lord  ;  fhe's 
nice  by  name,  and  nice  by  nature. 

Ld.  SparkiPa.  Is  it  pofTible  (he  could  take  that 
booby  Tom  Blunder  for  love  ? 

Mifs.  She  had  good  llcill  in  horfe-flefh,  that 
could  chufe  a  goofe  to  ride  on. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  My  Lord,  'twas  her  fate  j 
they  fay  marriage  and  hanging  go  by  deftiny. 

Col.  I  believe  fhe'll  never  be  burnt  for  a 
witch. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  They  fay  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven  ;  but  I  doubt,  when  fhe  was  married,  fhe 
had  no  friend  there. 

Neverout.  Well,  fhe's  got  out  of  God's  blef- 
fing  into  the  warm  fun. 

Col.  The  fellow's  well  enough,  if  he  had  any 
guts  in  his  brains. 

Lady  Smart.   They  fay,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  he's  a  mere  hobbledhoy, 
neither  a  man  nor  a  boy. 

Mifs.  Well,  if  I  were  to  chufe  a  hufband,  I 
would  never  be  married  to  a  little  man. 

Neverout.  Pray,  why  fo,  Mifs  ?  For  they  fay, 
of  all  the  evils  we  ought  to  chufe  the  leaft. 

Mifs-  Becaufe  folks  would  fay,  when  they  faw- 
ns together,  there  goes  the  woman  and- her  huf- 
band. 

Col.  [to  Lidy  Smart]  Will  your  Ladyfhip  be 
on  the  Mall  to-morrow  night  ? 

Lady  Smart.  No  that  won't  be  proper;  you 
know  to-morrow's  Sunday,  <• 

Ld. 
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Ld.  Sparkifh.  What  then,  Madam  ?  They  fay 
the  better  day  the  better  deed. 

Lady  Anfw.  Pray,  Mr  Neverout,  how  do 
you  like  Lady  Fruzz  ? 

Neverout.  Pox  on  her!  (he's  as  old  as  Poles  *. 

Mifs.  So  will  you  be,  if  you  ben't  hanged, 
when  you're  young. 

Neverout,  Come,  Mifs,  let  us  be  friends. 
Will  you  go  to  the  park  this  evening  ? 

Mifs.  Witb  all  my  heart,  and  a  piece  of  my 
liver;  but  not  with  you. 

Lady  Smart.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  and  that's 
not  two  :  I'm  afraid  I  fhall  get  a  fit  of  the  head- 
ach  to-day. 

Col.  Oh  !  Madam,  don't  be  afraid  ;  it  comes 
with  a  fright. 

Mifs.  [to  Lady  Anfw].  Madam  one  of  your 
Ladyfhip's  lappets  is  longer  than  t'other. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well  no  matter ;  they  that  ride 
on  a  trotting  horfe  will  never  perceive  it. 

Neverout.  Indeed,  Mifs  your  lappets  hang 
worfe. 

Mifs.  Weil,  I  love  a  liar  in  my  heart,  and 
you  fit  me  to  a  hair. 

Mifs  rifes  up. 

Neverout.  Duce  take  you,  Mifs  ;  you  trode 
on  my  foot :  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  come  to 
my  bed-fide. 

Mifs.  In  troth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  friends, 
and  none  of  them  near  you. 

Ld. 
•  For  St  Paul's  church. 
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Ld-  Sparkifli.  Well  faid,  girl !— [giving  her  a 
chuck].  Take  that ;  they  fay,  a  chuck  under 
the  chin  is  worth  two  kifles. 

Lady  Anfw.  But,  Mr  Neverout,  I  wonder 
why  fuch  a  handfome,  ftraight,  young  gentleman 
as  you,  don't  get  Come  rich  widow. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Straight  !  ay,  ftraight  as  my  leg, 
that's  crooked  at  knee. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Madam,  if  it  rain'd  rich  wi- 
dows, none  of  them  would  fall  upon  me.  Egad, 
I  was  born  under  a  threepenny  planet,  never  to 
be  worth  a  groat. 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  Mr  Neverout  ;  I  believe  you 
were  born  with  a  caul  on  your  head  j  you  are 
fuch  a  favourite  among  the  ladies.  But  what 
think  you  of  widow  Prim  ?  (he's  immenfely  rich. 

Neverout.  Hang  her  !  they  fay  her  father  was 
a  baker. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay  j  but  it  is  not,  What  is  fhe  ? 
but,  What  has  {he  ?  »ow-a-days. 

Col.  Tom,  Faith  put  on  a  bold  face  for  once, 
and  have  at  the  widow.  I'll  fpeak  a  good  word 
for  you  to  her. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay  j  I  warrant  you'll  fpeak  one 
word  for  him,  and  two  for  yourfelf. 

Mifs.    Well ;    I  had  that  at  my  tongue's  end. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  Mifs,  they  fay  good  wits 
jump. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Madam,  I  had  rather  marry 
n  woman  I  lov'd  in  her  fmoak,  than  widow 
Prim,  if  me  had  her  weight  in  gold. 

Lady  Smart-  Come,  come,  Mr  Neyeroiit,  mar- 

VOL.  X.  11  riage 
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riage   is  honourable,    but   houfe-keeping    is   a 
fhrew. 

Lady  Anfw.  Confider,  Mr  Neverout,  four 
bare  legs  in  a  bed  ;  and  you  are  a  younger  bro- 
ther. 

Col.  "Well,  Madam ;  the  younger  brother  is 
the  better  gentleman.  However,  Tom,  I  would 
advife  you  to  look  before  you  leap. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  The  Colonel  fays  true  ;  befides, 
you  can't  expe£t  to  wive  and  thrive  in  the  fame 
year. 

Mifs.  [fhuddering].  Lord  !  there's  fomebody 
walking  over  my  grave. 

Col/  Pray,  Lady  Anfwerall,  where  was  you 
laft  Wednefday,  when  I  did  myfelf  the  honour 
to  wait  on  you  ?  I  think  your  Ladyfhip  is  one  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad. 

Lady  Anfw.   Why,  Colonel,  I  was  at  church. 

Col.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  hang'd,  and  my 
liorfe  too. 

Neverout.  I  believe  her  Ladyfhip  was  at 
church  with  a  chimney  in  it. 

Mifs.  Lord,  my  petticoat !  how  it  hangs  by 
jommetry  ! 

Neverout.  Perhaps  the  fault  may  be  in  your 
fhape. 

Mifs.  [looking  gravely].  Come,  Mr  Never- 
out, there's  no  jeft  like  the  true  jeft  :  but  I  fup- 
pofe  you  think  my  back's  broad  enough  to  bear 
every  thing. 

Neverout.  Madam,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 

Mifs.   Well,  Sir,  your  pardon's  granted. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  Well,  all  things  have  an  end,  and 
a  pudding  has  two,  up-up-on  me  my-my  word. 

[Stutters. 

Mifs.  What,  Mr  Neverout,  can't  you  fpeak 
without  a,  fpoon? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [to  Lady  Smart].  Has  your 
Ladyihip  feen  theDutchcfs  fince  your  falling  out? 

Lady  Smart.  Never,  my  Lord,  but  once  at  a 
vifit ;  and  fhe  look'd  at  me  as  the  devil  look'd  o- 
ver  Lincoln. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  take  a  pinch  of  my 
fnuff. 

Mifs.  What !  you  break  my  head,  and  give 
me  a  plaifter  j  well,  with  all  my  heart ;  once, 
and  not  ufe  it. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs  ;  if  you  wanted  me  and 
your  victuals,  you'd  want  your  two  beft  friends. 

Col.  [to  Neverout].  Tom,  Mifs  and  you  muft 
kifs  and  be  friends. 

Neverout  falutes  Mifs. 

Mifs.  Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life  :  my  nofe 
itch'd,  and  I  knew  I  fhould  drink  wine,  or  kifs 
a  fool. 

Col.   Well,  Tom,  if  that  ben't  fair,  hang  fair. 

Neverout.  I  never  faid  a  rude  thing  to  a  lady 
in  my  life. 

Mifs.  Here's  a  pin  for  that  lie  •,  I'm  fure  liars 
had  need  have  good  memories.  Pray,  Colonel, 
was  not  he  very  uncivil  to  me  but  juft  now  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Mr  Neverout,  if  Mifs  will  be 
R  2  angry 
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angry  for  nothing,  take  my  counfel,  and  bid  heir 
turn  the  buckle  of  her  girdle  behind  her. 

Neverout.  Come,  Lady  Anfwerall,  I  know 
better  things;  Mifs  and  I  are  good  friends; 
don't  put  tricks  upon  travellers. 

Col,  Tom,  not  a  word  of  the  pudding,  I  beg 
you. 

Lady  Smart.  Ah  !  Colonel,  you'll  never  be 
good,  nor  then  either. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Which  of  the  goods  d'ye  mean  ? 
good  for  fomething,  cr  good  for  nothing  ? 

Mifs.  I  have  a  blifter  on  my  tongue. ;  yet  I 
don't  remember  I  told  a  lie. 

Lady  Anfw.   I  thought  you  did  juft  now. 

Ld.  Sparkim.  Pray,  Madam,  what  did  thought 
do? 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  your  Lordfliip  means. 

Ld.  Sparkim.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  mean  no 
harm. 

Lady  Smart.  No,  to  be  fure,  my  Lord,  you 
are  as  innocent  as  a  devil  of  twc  years  old. 

Neverout.  Madam,  they  fay,  ill  doers  are  ill 
deemers  ;  but  I  don't  apply  it  to  your  Ladymip. 

Mifs  mending  a  hole  in  her  lace. 

Mifs.  AVell,  you  fee,  I'm  mending  ;  I  hope 
I  (hall  be  good  in  time  ;  look,  Lady  Anfwerall, 
is  it  not  well  mended  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay,  this  is  fomething  like  a 
fanfy. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Mifsi  you  have  mended  it 

as 
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as  a  tinker  mends  a  kettle  •,  flop  one  hole,  and 
make  two. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  Colonel,  are  you  not  very 
much  tann'd  ? 

Col.  Yes,  Madam;  but  a  cup  of  Chriftmas 
ale  will  foon  wafh  it  off. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Lady  Smart,  does  not  your 
Ladyfhip  think  Mrs  Fade  is  mightily  alter'd  fmce 
her  marriage  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  my  Lord,  flie  was  hand- 
fome  in  her  time  ;  but  (he  cannot  eat  her  cake 
and  have  her  cake  :  I  hear  fhe's  grown  a  mere 
otomy. 

Lady  Smart.  Poor  creature  !  the  black  ox  has 
fet  his  foot  upon  her  already. 

Mifs.  Ay  ;  me  has  quite  loft  the  blue  on  the 
plum. 

Lady  Smart.  And  yet  they  fay,  her  hulband 
is  very  fond  of  her  ftill. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh  !  Madam  ;  if  (he  would  eat 
gold,  he  would  give  it  her. 

*  Neverout.  [to  Lady  Smart]-  Madam,  have 
you  heard  that  Lady  C^ueafy.  was  lately  at  the 
playhoufe  incog  ? 

Lady  Smart.  What  !  Lady  Queafy  of  all  wo- 
men in  the  world  !  Do  you  fay  it  upon  rep  ? 

Neverout.  Poz,  I  faw  her  with  my  own  eyes ; 
fhe  fat  among  the  mob  in  the  gallery  ;  her  own 
ugly  fiz  :  and  (he  faw  me  look  at  her. 

R  3  Col. 

*  Here  tfce  author,    for  variety,  runs  into  fome  cant 
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Col.  Her  Ladyfhip  was  plaguily  bamb'd  ;  I 
warrant  it  put  her  into  the  hipps. 

Neverout.  I  fmoked  her  huge  nofe,  and,  egad, 
{he  put  me  in  mind  of  the  woodcock,  that  ftrives 
to  hide  his  long  bill,  and  then  thinks  nobody 
fees  him 

Col.  Tom,  1  advife  you,  hold  your  tongue  $ 
for  you'll  nevtr  fay  fo  good  a  thing  again. 

Lady  Smart.   Mifs,  what  are  you  looking  for  ?" 

Mifs.    Oh  !  Madam  ;   I  have  loft  the   fineft 
needle- 
Lady  Anfw.    Why,  feek  till  you  find  it,  and 
then  you  won't  lofe  your  labour. 

Neverout.  The  loop  of  my  hat  is  broke  ;  how 
fhall  I  mend  it  ?  [He  faftens  it  with  a  pi"3* 
Well,  hang  him,  fay  I,  that  has  no  fhift. 

Mifs.  Ay,  and  hang  him  that  has  one  too 
many. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  but  I  don't  like  fuch  jeft- 
ing. 

Neverout.  Oh  !  Mifs,'  I  have  heard  a  fad  ftory 
of  you. 

Mifs.  I  defy  you,  Mr  Neverout  5  nobody 
can  fay,  black's  my  eye. 

Neverout.     I  believe  you  xvifli  they  could. 

IVlifs.  Well ;  but  who  was  your  author  ? 
Come,  tell  truth,  and  fhame  the  devil. 

Neverout.  Come,  then,  Mifs  ;  guefs  who  it 
was  that  told  me  ;  come,  put  on  your  confider* 
ing-cap. 

Mifs.    WeH,  who  was  it  ? 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  Why  one  that  lives  within  a  mile 
of  an  oak. 

Mifs.  Well,  go  hang  yourfelf  in  your  own 
garters  ;  for  I'm  fure  the  gallows  groans  for  you. 

Neverout.   Pretty  Mifs  !   I  was  but  in  jeft. 

Mifs.  Well,  but  don't  let  that  ilick  in  your 
gizzard. 

Col.  My  Lord,  does  your  Lordflup  know  Mrj> 
Talkall  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Only  by  fight ;  but  I  hear  (he 
has  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  egad,  as  the  faying 
is,  mettle  to  the  back. 

Lady  Smart.    So  I  hear. 

Col.  Why,  Dick  Lubber  faid  to  her  t'other 
day,  Madam,  you  can't  cry  bo  to  a  goofe  :  Yes, 
but  I  can,  faid  fhe  ;  and  egad,  cry'd  bo  full  in 
his  face.  We  all  thought  we  fhould  break  our 
hearts  with  laughing. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  That  was  cutting  with  a  ven- 
geance :  and  pry'thee  how  did  the  fool  look  ? 

Col.  Look  !  egad,  he  look'd  for  all  the  world 
like  an  owl  in  an  ivy-buih. 

A  child  comes  in  fcreaming. 

Mifs.  Well,  if  that  child  was  mine,  I'd  whip 
it  till  the  blood  came  ;  peace,  you  little  vixen  ! 
if  I  were  near  you,  I  would  not  be  far  from  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  ay  ;  bachelors  wives  and 
maids  children  are  finely  tutor'd. 

Lady  Anfw.  Come  to  me,  mafter  ;  and  I'll 
give  you  a  fugar-plum.  Why,  Mifs,  you  for- 
get that  ever  you  was  a  child  yourfelf.  [She 

gives 
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gives  the  child  a  lump  of  fugar].  I  have  heard 
yem  fay,  boys  will  long. 

Col.  My  Lord,  I  fuppofe  you  know  that  Mr 
Buzzard  has  married  again  .? 

Lady  Smart.  This  is  his  fourth  wife  ;  then  he 
has  been  fliod  round. 

Col.  Why,  you  muft  know  (he  had  a  month's 
mind  to  Dick  Frontlefs,  and  thought  to  run  a- 
•way  with  him  j  but  her  parents  forc'd  her  to 
take  the  old  fellow  for  a  good  fettlement. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.   So  the  man  got  his  mare  again. 

Lady  Smart.  I'm  told  he  faid  a  very  good 
thing  to  Dick  ;  faid  he,  You  think  us  old  fel- 
lows are  fools  ;  but  we  old  fellows  know  young 
fellows  are  fools. 

Col.  I  know  nothing  of  that ;  but  I  know 
he's  devilifli  old,  and  fhe's  very  young. 

Lady  Anfw.  Why,  they  call  that  a  match  of 
the  world's  making. 

Mifs.  What  if  he  had  been  young,  and  {he 
old? 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  that  would  have  been 
a  match  of  the  devil's  making  j  but  when  both 
are  young,  that's  a, match  of  God's  making. 

Mifs,  fearching  her  pockets  for  a  thimble,  brings 
out  a  nutmeg. 

Neverout.  Oh  !  IVIifs,  have  a  care  ;  for  if  you 
carry  a  nutmeg  in  your  pocket,  you'll  certainly 
be  married  to  an  old  man. 

Mifs.  Well,  and  if  I  ever  be  married,  it  mall 
be  to  an  old  man;  they  always  make  the  belt 

hufbands ; 
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hufbands  •,  and  it  is  better  to  be  an    old  man's 
darling,  than  a  young  man's  warling. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Mifs,  if  you  fpeak  as  you 
think,  I'll  give  you  my  mother  for  a  maid. 

Lady  Smart  rings  the  bell. 
Footman  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.  Harkee,  you  fellow  ;  run  to  my 
Latly  Match,  and  defire  fhe  will  remember  to  be 
here  at  fix,  to  play  at  quadrille  :  D'ye  hear?  if 
you  fall  by  the  way,  don't  ftay  to  get  up  again. 

Footman.   'Madam,  I  don't  know  the  houfe. 

Lady  Smart.  That's  not  for  want  of  igno- 
rance;  follow  your  nofe }  go,  inquire  among  the 
fervants. 

Footman  goes  out,  and  leaves  the  door  open. 
Lady  Smart.  Here,  come,  back,  you  fellow  ; 
•why  did  you  leave  the  door  open  ?  Remember 
that  a  good  fervant  muft  always  come  when  he's 
call'd,  do  what  he's  bid,  and  (hut  the  door  after 
him. 

The   footman  goes  out  again,   and  falls  down 
ftairs. 

Lady  Anfw.  Neck  or  nothing  j  come  down, 
or  I'll  fetch  you  down  :  Well,  but  I  hope  the 
poor  fellow  has  not  fav'd  the  hangman  a  labour. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Madam,  ftnoke  Mifs  yonder 
biting  her  lips,  and  playing  with  her  fan. 

Mifs.  Who's  that  takes  my  name  in  vain  ? 

She 
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She  runs  to  them,  and  falls  down. 

Lady  Smart.  What,  more  falling!  do  you  in- 
tend the  frolic  mould  go  round  ? 

Lady  AniV.  Why,  Mifs,  I  wifh  you  may  not 
have  broke  her  Ladyihip's  floor. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  come  to  me,  and  I'll  take  you 
up. 

-Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well,  but  without  a  jeft,  I  hope, 
Mifs,  you  are  not  hurt. 

Col.  Nay,  fhe  muft  be  hurt  for  certain  j  for 
you  fee  her  head  is  all  of  a  lump. 

Mifs.  Well,  remember  this,  Colonel,  when  I 
have  money,  and  you  have  none. 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Colonel,  when  do  you  de- 
fign  to  get  a  houfe,  and  a  wife,  and  a  fire  to  put 
her  in. 

Mifs.  Lord !  who  would  be  married  to  a  fol- 
dier,  and  carry  his  knapfack  ? 

Neverout.  Oh  !  Madam  t  Mars  and  Venus, 
you  know. 

Col.  Egad,  Madam,  I'd  marry  to-morrow,  if 
I  thought  I  could  bury  my  wife  juft  when  the 
honey-moon  is  over ;  but  they  fay,  a  woman  has 
as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  find,  the  Colonel  thinks  a  dead 
wife  under  the  table  is  the  belt  goods  in  a  man's 
houfe. 

Lady  Smart.  O  but,  Colonel,  if  you  had  a  good 
wife,  it  would  break  your  heart  to  part  with  her. 

Col.  Yes,  Madam  j  for  they  fay,  he  that  has 
loft  his  wife  and  fixpence,  has  loft  a  tefter. 

Lady  Smart.  But,  Colonel,  they  fay,  that  e- 

very 
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very  married  man  fhould  believe  there's  but  one 
good  wife  in  the  world,  and  that's  his  own. 

Col.  For  all  that,  I  doubt,  a  good  wife  muft 
be  befpoke  ;  for  there's  none  ready  made. 

Mifs.  I  fuppofe  the  gentleman's  a  woman- 
hater  ;  but,  Sir,  I  think  you  ought  to  remember, 
that  you  had  a  mother  :  and  pray,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  woman,  where  would  you  have  been, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Nay,  Mifs,  you  cry'd  whore  firft,  when 
you  talk'd  of  the  knapfack. 

Lady  Anfw.  But  I  hope  you  won't  blame  the 
whole  fex,  becaufe  fome  are  bad. 

Neverout.  And  they  fay,  he  that  hates  wo- 
men, fuck'd  a  fow. 

Col.  Oh  !  Madam  ;  there's  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception. 

Lady  Smart-  Then,  why.  don't  you  marry,  and 
fettle  ? 

Col.  Egad,  Madam,  there's  nothing  will  fet- 
tle me  but  a  bullet. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well,  Colonel,  there's  one  com- 
fort, that  thou  need  not  fear  a  cannon-bullet. 

Col.   Why  fo,  my  Lord  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Becaufe  they  fay,  he  was  curs'd 
in  his  mother's  belly,  that  was  kill'd  by  a  can- 
non-bullet. 

Mifs.  I  fuppofe  the  Colonel  was  crofs'd  in 
his  firft  love,  which  makes  him  fo  fevere  on  all 
the  fex 

Lady  Anfw.  Yes  •,  and  I'll  hold  a  hundred  to 
one,  that  the  Colonel  has  been  over  head  and 

ears 
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cars  in  love  wiih  fome  lady  that  has  made  his 
heart  ake. 

"   Col.    Oh  !  Madam,  we  foltliers  are  admirers 
of  all  the  fair  fex. 

Mifs.  I  wiih  I  could  fee  the  Colonel  in  love 
till  he  was  ready  to  die. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay;  but  I  doubt  few  people  die 
for  love  in  thefe  days. 

Neverout.  Well,  I  confefs,  I  differ  from  the 
Colonel ;  for  I  hope  to  have  a  rich  and  a  hand- 
fome  wife  yet  before  1  die. 

Col.  Ay,  Tom ;  live  horfe,  and  thou  (halt 
have  grafs. 

Mifs.  Well,  Colonel  •,  but  whatever  you  fay 
againft  women,  they  are  better  creatures  than 
men ;  for  men  were  made  of  clay,  but  woman 
was  made  of  man. 

Col.  Mifs,  you  may  fay  what  you  pleafe  ;  but, 
faith,  you'll  never  lead  apes  in  hell. 

Neverout.  No,  no ;  I'll  be  fworn  Mifs  has 
not  an  inch  of  nun's  flefh  about  her. 

Mifs.   I  underftumble  you,  gentlemen. 

Neverout.  Madam,  yourhumble-cum-dumble. 

Ld.  iSparkim.  Pray,  Mifs,  when  did  you  fee 
your  old  acquaintance  Mrs  Cloudy  ?  you  and  me 
are  two,  I  hear. 

Mifs.  See  her!  Marry,  I  don't  care  whether  I 
ever  fee  her  again  ;  God  blefs  my  eye-fight. 

Lady  Anfw.  Lord!  why,  fhe  and  you  were  as 
great  as  two  inkle-weavers.  I've  feen  her  hug 
you  as  the  devil  hugg'd  the  witch. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  That's  'true  ;  but  I'm  told  for  certain 
{lie's  no  better  than  ihe  fhould  be.  • 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  God  mend  us  all;  but 
you  mull  allow  tbe  world  is  very  cenforious  ;  I 
never  heard  that  (lie  was  a  naughty  pack. 

Col.  [To  Neverout].  Come,  Sir  Thomas, 
•when  the  King  pleafes,  when  do  you  intend  to 
march  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Have  patience,  Tom,  is  your 
friend  Ned  Rattle  married  ? 

Neverout.  Yes,  faith,  my  Lord ;  he  has  tied 
a  knot  with  his  tongue,  that  he  can  never  untie 
•with  his  teeth. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay  ;  marry  in  hade,  and  repent 
at  leifure. 

Lady  Anfw.  Has  he  got  a  good  fortune  with 
his  lady  ?  for  they  fay,  fomething  has  fome  fa- 
vour, but  nothing  has  no  flavour. 

Neverout.    Faith,  Madam,  all  he  gets  by  her 
he  may  put  into  his  eye,  and  fee  never  the  vvorfe. 
Mifs.    Then,  I  believe,  he  heartily  wimes  her 
in  Abraham's  bofom. 

Col.  Pray,,  my  Lord,  how  does  Charles  Lim- 
ber and  his  fine  wife  agree  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  they  fay  he's  the  great- 
eft  cuckold  in  town. 

Neverout.   Oh  !  but,   my  Lord,  you  fiiouki  al- 
ways except  my  Lord  Mayor. 
Mifs.  Mr  Neverout  ! 

Neverout.    Hay,  Madam,  did  you  call  me  ? 
Mifs.   Hay  ;  why,  hay  is  for  horfes. 

Neverout.   Why,  Mif  jthen  you  may  kift 

•  VOL.  X.  S  Col. 
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Col.  Pray,  my  Lord,  what's  o'clock  by  your 
oracle  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Faith,  I  can't  tell,  I  think  my 
watch  runs  upon  wheels. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  pray  be  fo  kind  to  call  a  fer- 
vant  to  bring  me  a  glafs  of  fmall-beer  :  I  know 
you  are  at  home  here. 

Mifs.  Every  fool  can  do  as  they're  bid.  Make 
a  page  of  your  own  age,  and  do  it  yourfelf. 

Neverout.  Chufe,  proud  fool  j  I  did  but  afk 
you. 

Mifs  puts  her  hand  upon  her  knee. 

Neverout.  What !  Mifs,  are  you  thinking  of 
your  fweetheart  ?  is  your  garter  flipping  down  ? 

Mifs.  Pray,  Mr  Neverout,  keep  your  breath 
to  cool  your  porridge;  you  meafure  my  corn  by 
your  bumel. 

Neverout.     Indeed,  Mifs,  you  lie 

Mifs.   Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo  rude  ? 

Neverout.    I  mean,  you  lie — under  a  miftake. 

Mifs.  If  a  thoufand  lies  could  choke  you,  you 
would  have  been  choked  many  a  day  ago. 

Mifs  ftrives  to  fnatch  Neve  rout's  fnuff-box. 

Neverout.  Madam,  you  miffed  that,  as  you 
miffed  your  mother's  blefling. 

She  tries  again,  and  miffes. 

Neverout.  Snap  fliort  makes  you  look  fo  lean, 
Mifs. 

Mifs.   Poh  !  youare  fo  robuflious,  you  had  like 
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to  put  out  my  eye  ;  I  allure  you,  if  you  blind  me, 
you  muft  lead  me. 

Lady  Smart.  Dear  Mifs,  be  quiet  ;  and  bring 
me  a  pincufhion  out  of  that  clofet. 

Mifs  opens  the  clofet-door,  and  fqualls. 

Lady  Smart.  Lord  blefs  the  girl  !  what's  the 
matter  now  ? 

Mifs.  I  vow,  Madam,  I  faw  fomething  in 
black  j  I  thought  it  was  a  fpirit. 

Col.    Why,  Mifs,  did  you  ever  fee  a  fpirit  ? 

Mifs.  No,  Sir  j  thank  God,  I  never  faw  any- 
thing worfe  than  myfelf. 

Neverout.  Well,  I  did  a  very  foolim  thing  ye- 
fterday,  and  was  a  great  puppy  for  my  pains. 

Mifs.  Very  likely  •,  for  they  fay,  many  a  true 
word's  fpoke  in  jeit. 

Footman  returns. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  did  you  deliver  your  mef- 
fage  ?  you  are  fit  to  be  fent  for  forrow,  you  flay 
fo  long  by  the  way. 

Footman.  Madam,  my  Lady  was  not  at  home, 
fo  I  did  not  leave  the  meflage. 

Lady  Smart.  This  it  is  to  fend  a  fool  of  an 
errand. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [looking  at  his  watch].  Tis 
paft  twelve  o'clock. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  what  is  that  among  all  us  ? 

Ld.  Sparkiih.  Madam,  I  muil  take  my  leave: 
Come,  Gentlemen,  are  you  for  a  march  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  your  Lordmip  and  the 
ii  2  Colouel 
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Colonel  will  dine  with  us  to-day ;  and,  Mr  N$- 
verout,  I  hope  we  (lull  have  your  good  company  t 
there  will  be  no  foul  eife,  befides  my  own  Lord 
and  thefe  ladies ;  for  every  body  knows  I  hate 
a  croud  ;  I  would  rather  want  victuals  than  el- 
bow-room :  We  dine  pundually  at  three. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Madam,  we'll  be  fure  to  attend 
your  Ladyfhipf 

Col.  Madam,  my  ftomach  ferves  me  infteasl 
of  a  clock. 

Another  footman  comes  back. 

Lady  Smart.  Oh  !  you  are  the  t'other  fellow. 
I_fent  ;  well,  have  you  been  with  my  Lady  Club? 
you  are  good  to  fend  of  a  dead  man's  errand. 

Footman.  Madam,  my  Lady  Club  begs  your 
Lady  (hip's  pardon  ;  bat  me  is  engaged  to-night.. 

Mifs.  Well,  Mr  Neverout,  here's  the  back  of 
my  hand  to  you. 

Xeverout.  Mifs,  I  find  you  will  have  the  lad 
word.  Ladies,  I  am  more  yours  than  my  own. 


DIALOGUE     II. 

Lord  Smart,    and  the  former  company,  at  three 
o'clock  coming  to  dine. 

After  falutations. 

Ld.  Smart.  I'M    forry  I  was  not  at  home  this 
ji  morning,  when  you  all  did  us  the 
honour  to  call  here  :    bat  I  went  to  the  levee  to- 
day. 

Ld. 
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Ld.  Sparkifh.  Oh  !  my  Lord,  I'm  fure  the 
lofs  was  ours. 

Lady  Smart.  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  you  are 
come  to  a  fad  dirty  houfe  ;  I  *m  forry  for  it,  but 
we  have  had  our  hands  in  mortar. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Oh  !  Madam,  your  Ladyfhip 
is  pleas'd  to  fay  fo  j  but  I  never  faW  any  thing  fo 
clean  and  fo  fine  j  I  profefs  it  is  a  perfect  para- 
dife. 

Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip  is  al- 
ways very  obliging. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Pray,  Madam,  whofe  pi&ure 
i-s  that  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why>  my  Lord,  it  was  drawn 
for  me. 

Ld  Sparkifh.  I'll  fwear  the  painter  did  not  flat- 
ter your  Ladyfhip. 

CoL     My  Lord,  the  day  is  finely  clear'd  up. 

Ld.  Smart.  Ay,  Colonel  -,  'tis  a  pity  that  fair 
weather  mould  ever  do  any  harm,  [to  Never- 
cmt].  Why,  Tom,  you  are  high  in  the  mode. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  it  is  better  to  be  out  of 
the  world,  than  out  of  the  fafhion. 

Ld.  Smart.  But,  Tom,  I  hear  you  and  Mifs 
are  always  quarrelling.  I  fear  it  is  your  fault  -y 
for  I  can  allure  you  fhe  is  very  good-humour'd. 

Neverout.  Ay,  my  Lord  ;  fo  is  the  devil  when 
he's  pleas'd. 

Ld.  Smart.  Mifs,-  what  do  you  think  of  my 
friend  Tom  ? 

Mifs.  My  Lord,  I  think  he's  not  the  wifeil 
S  3 
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man  in  the  world  ;  and  truly  he's  fometimes  very 
rude. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  That  may  be.,  true  ;  but  yet  he 
that  hangs  Tom  for  a  fool,  may  find  a  knave  in 
the  halter. 

Mifs.  Well,  however,  I  wifh  he  \vere  hang'd, 
if  it  \vere  only  to  try. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  if  I  mnft  be,  hang'd,  I 
won't  go  far  to  chufe  my  gallows ;  it  fhall  be  a- 
bout  your  fair  neck. 

Mifs,  I'll  fee  your  nofe  cheefe  nrft,  and  the 
dogs  eating  it.  But,  my  Lord,  Mr  Keverout's 
wit  begins  to  run  low  ;  for,  I  vow,  he  faid  this 
before.  Pray,  Colonel,  give  him  a  pinch,  and  I'll 
do  as  much  for  you. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  My  Lady  S-mart,  your  Ladyfhip 
lias  a  very  fine  fcarf. 

Lady  Smart.  Yes,  my  Lord  ;  it  will  make  a 
flaming  figure  in  a  country-church. 

Footman^  comes  in. 

Footman.  Madam,  dinner's  upon  the  table. 

Col.  Faith,  I'm  glad  of  it;  my  belly  began  to 
cry  cupboard. 

Neverout.  I  wifh  I  may  never  hear  worfenews.. 

Mifs.  What !  Mr  Neverout,  you  are  in  great 
fcafte  j  I  believe  your  belly  thinks  your  throat  is 
cut. 

Neverout.  No,  faith,  Mifs ;  three  meals  a-day, 
and  a  good  fupper  at  night,  will  ferve  my  turn. 

Mils.     To  fay  the  truth,  I'm  hungry. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  And  I'm  angry  ;  io  let  us  both  £o 
light. 

They  go  in    to    dinner,    and,    after  the  ufual 
,  compliments,  take  their  feats. 

Lady  Smart.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  yoi* 
eat  any  oy{ters  before  dinner  ? 

Col.  With  all  my  heart.  [Takes  an  oyfter]. 
He  was  a  bold  man  that  lirft  eat  an  oyfter. 

Lady  Smart.  They  fay  oyfters  are  a  cruel 
meat,  becaute  \ve  eat  them  .alive  ;  then  they  are 
an  uncharitable  meat,  for  we  leave  nothing  to 
the  poor  ;  and  they  are  an  ungodly  meat,  becaufe 
we  never  fay  grace. 

Neverout.  Faith,  that's  as  well  faid>  as  if  I  had 
faid  it  myfelf. 

Lady  Smart.  Well-,  we  are  well  fet,  if  we  be 
but  as  well  ferv'd.  Come,  Colonel,  handle  your 
arms  :  Shall  I  help^  you  to  fome  beef  ? 

Col.  If  your  Ladyfhip  pleafe  :  and,  pray,  don't 
cut  like  a  mother-in-law,  but  fend  me  a  large 
fiice  j  for  I  love  to  lay  a  good  foundation.  I 
vow,  'tis  a  noble  fir-loin. 

Neverout.    Ay  ;   here's  cut  and  come  again. 

Mifs.    But,  pray,  why  is  it  cajl'd  a  fir-loin  ? 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  you  mull  know,  that  our 
King  James  I.  who  lov'd  good  eating,  being  in- 
vited to  dinner  by  one  of  bio  nobles,  and  feeing 
a  large  loin  of  beef  at  his  table,  he  drew  out  his 
fword,  and  in  a  frolic  knighted  it.  Fe\v  people 
know  the  fecret  of  this. 

L.d.  Sparkiih.  Beef  is  m^n's  meat,  my  Lord.    . 

Ld. 
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Ld.  Smart.  But,  my  Lord,  I  fay,  beef  is  the 
king  of  meat. 

IMifs,  Pray,  what  have  I  done,  that  I  muft  not 
have  a  plate  ? 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfvrerall}.  What 
will  your  Lady(hip  pleafe  to  eat  ? 

Lady  Anfw.    Pray,  Madam,  help  yourfelf. 

Col.  They  fay  eating  and  fcratching  wants 
tut  a  beginning:  If  you'll  give  me  leave,  Plf 
help  myfelf  to  a  flice  of  this  moulder  of  veal. 

Lady  Smart.  Colonel,  you  can't  do  a  kinder 
thing:  Well  you,  are  all  nearrily  welcome,  as  I 
may  fay. 

Col.  They  fay  there  are  thirty  and  two  good 
bits  in  a  moulder  of  veal. 

Lady  Smart.  Ay,  Colonel ;  thirty  bad  hits,  and 
two  good  ones  :  You  fee  I  underftand  you  ;  but 
I  hope  you  have  got  one  of  the  good  ones. 

Neverout.    Colonel,   I'll  be  of  your  mefs. 

Col.  Then  pray,  Tom,  carve  for  yourfelf: 
they  fay,  two  hands  in  a  difhj.and  one  in  a  purfe. 
Hah  !  faid  I  well,  Tom  ? 

Neverout.    Colonel,  you  fpoke  like  an  oracle. 

Mifs.  [to  Lady  AnfwcrallJ.  Madam,  will  your 
Ladyfhip  help  me  to  fome  fifh. 

Ld.  Smart,  [to Neverout].  Tern,  they  fay  fifli 
fhould  fwim  thrice. 

Neverout.    How  is  that,    my  Lord  ? 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  Tom,  firft  it  (hould  fwim 
in  the  fea,  (do  you  mind  me  r)  then  it  (hould 
fwim  in  butter  ;  and,  at  laft,  firrah,  it  fhould 
fwim  in  good  elarct.  I  think  I-  have  made  it  out. 

Footman, 
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Footman,  [to  Lord  Smart}*  My  Lord,  Sir 
John  Linger  is  coming  up. 

Ld.  Smart.  God  fp !  I  invited  him  to  dine 
with  me  to-day,  and  forgot  it  :  Well,  defire  hira 
to  walk  in. 

Sir  John  Linger  comes  in. 

Sir  John.  What !  are  you  at  it  ?  Why,  then, 
I'll  be  gone. 

Lady  Smart.  Sir  John,  I  beg  you  will  fit  down  j 
come,  the  more  the  merrier. 

Sir  John.  Ay;  but  tlie  fewer  the  better  cheer. 
-  Lady  Smart.  Well,  I  am  the  woril  >n  the 
world  at  making  apologies  j  it  was  my  Lord's 
fault.  I  doubt  you  muft  kifs  the  hare's  foot. 

Sir  John.   I  fee  you  are  faft  by  the  teeth. 

Col.  Faith,  Sir  John,  we  are  killing  that  that 
would  kill  us. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  You  fee,  Sir  John,  we  are  up- 
on a  bufmefs  of  life  and  death  :  Come,  will  you 
do  as  we  do  ?  you  are  come  in  pudding-time. 

Sir  John.  Ay  ;  this  would  be  doing  if  I  were 
dead.  What!  you  keep  court-hours  I  fee:  I'll 
be  going,  and  get  a  bit  cf  meat  at  my  inn. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  we  won't  eat  you,  Sir 
John 

Sir  John.  It  was  my  own  fault  ;  but  I  was 
kept  by  a  fellow,  who  bought  fome  Derbyfhire 
oxen  of  me. 

Neverout  You  fee,  Sir  John,  we  ftaid  for  you; 
as  one  horfe  does  for  another. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  My  Lord,  will  you  help  Sir 
John  to  fomc  beef  ?  Lady  Anfwerall,  pray  eat, 
you  fee  your  dinner.  I  am  fure,  if  we  had  known 
we  fhould  have  fuch  good  company,  we  fhould 
iave  been  better  provided  -,  but  you  muft  take  thi 
will  for  the  deed.  I'm  afraid  you  are  invited  to, 
your  lofs. 

Col.  And  pray,  Sir  John,  how  do  you  like  the 
town  ?  you  have  been  abfent  a  long  time. 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  find  little  London  ftands  juft 
-where  it  did  when  I  left  it  laft. 

Neverout.  What  do  you  think  of  Hanover, 
fquare  ?  Why,  Sir  John,  London  is  gone  out  of 
town  fince  you  faw  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Sir  John,  I  can  only  fay,  you 
are  heartily  welcome  ;  and  I  wifh  I  had  fome- 
thing  better  for  you. 

Col.  Here's  no  fait  ;  cuckolds  will  run  away 
with  the  meat. 

Ld.  Smart.  Pray  edge  a  little,  to  make  more 
room  for  Sir  John.  Sir  John,  fall  to  j  you 
know  half  an  hour  is  foon  loft  at  dinner. 

Sir  John.     I  proteft  I  can't  eat  a  bit  j   for  I 
took  fhare  of  a  beef-flake  and  two  mugs  of  ale 
•with  my  chapman,  befides  a  tankard   of  March 
beer,  as  foon  as  I  got  out  of  my  bed. 
-    Lady  Anfw.     Not  frefh  and  failing,  I  hope? 
Sir  John.     Yes,  faith,  Madam;  I  -always  warn, 
my  kettle  before  I  p"ut  the  meat  in  it. 

Lady  Smart.  Poh  !  Sir  John,  you  have  feen 
nine  houfes  fince  you  eat  laft:  Come,  you  have 

kept 
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kept  a  corner  of  your  ftomach  for  a  piece  of  ve- 
niibn-pafty. 

Sir  John.  Well,  I'll  try  what  I  can  do  when 
it  comes  up. 

Lady  Anfw.  Come,  Sir  John,  you  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worfe. 

Mifs.  [to  Neverout].  Pray  Mr  Neverout,  will 
you  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  piece  of  tongue  ? 

Neverout.  By  no  means,  Madam ;  one  tongue's 
enough  for  a  woman.  v 

Col.  Mifs,  here's  a  tongue  that  never  told  a 
lie. 

Mifs.  That  was,  becaufe  it  could  not  fpeak. 
Why,  Colonel,  I  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life. 

Neverout.  I  appeal  to  all  the. company,  whe- 
ther that  be  not  the  greateft  lie  that  ever  was 
told. 

Col.  [to  Neverout].  Prythee,  Tom,  fend  me 
the  two  legs,  and  rump,  and  liver  of  that  pigeon  ; 
for  you  muit  know,  I  love  what  nobody  elfe 
loves. 

Neverout.     But   what   if  any    of  the    ladies 

fhould  long  ?    Well,  here  take  it,  and  the  d 1 

do  you  good  with  it. 

Lady  Anfw,  Well,  this  eating  and  drinking 
takes  away  a  body's  ftomach. 

Neverout.     I  am  fure  I  have  loft  mine. 
Mifs.     What  !   the  bottom  of  it,  I  fuppofe. 
Neverout.      No,  really,    Mifs ;   I  have  quite 
loll  it. 

Mifs.    I  mould  be  very  forry  a  poor  body  had 
found  it 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  But,  Sir  John,  we  hear  you 
are  married  fince  we  faw  you  laft  :  What  !  you 
have  ftolen  a  wedding,  it  feems. 

Sir  John.  Well,  one  can't  do  a  foolifh  tiling 
once  in  one's  life,  but  one  mult  hear  of  it  a 
hundred  times. 

'  Col.     And  pray,   Sir  John,    how  does  your 
lady  unknown  ? 

Sir  John,  My  wife's  well,  Colonel,  and  at 
your  fervice,  in  a  civil  way.  Ha,  ha.  [lie  laughs. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Sir  John,  is  your  lady  tall  or 
fhort  ? 

Sir  John.     Why,  Mifs,  I  thank  God,   (he  is 
a  little  evil. 
Ld.  Sparkifh.    Come,  give  me  a  glafs  of  claret  ? 

Footman  fills  him  a  bumper. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.     Why  do  you  fill  fo  much  f 

Neverout.     My  Lord,  he  fills  as  he  loves  you. 

Lady  Smart-  Mifs,  fhall  I  fend  you  fome 
cucumber  ? 

Mifs.  Madam,  I  dare  not  touch  it ;  for  they 
fay,  cucumbers  are  cold  in  the  third  degree. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  do  you  love  pud- 
ding ? 

Neverout.  Madam,  I'm  like  all  fools,  I  love 
every  thing  that  is  good  ;  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

Col.  Sir  John,  I  hear  you  are  a  great  walk- 
er when  you  are  at  home. 

Sir  John.     No,  faith,  Colonel  ;  I  always  love 
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to  walk  with  a  horfe  in   my  hand  :  but  I  have 
had  -devilifh  bad  luck  in  horfe-flefn  of  late. 

Ld.  Smart.  Why  then,  Sir  John,  you  muft 
kifs  a  parfon's  wife. 

Lady  Smart.  They  fay,  Sir  John,  that  your 
Lady  has  a  great  deal  of  wit. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  fhe  can  make  a  pudding  ; 
and  has  juft  wit  enough  to  know  her  hufband's 
breeches  from  another  man's. 

Ld.  Smart.  My  Lord  Sparkifh,  I  have  fome 
excellent  cyder;  will  you  pleafe  to  tafte  it  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  My  Lord,  I  fhould  like  it  well 
enough,  if  it  were  not  fo  treacherous. 

Ld.  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  is  it  treach- 
erous. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Becaufe  it  fmiles  in  my  face, 
and  cuts  my  throat.  [Here  a  loud  laugh. 

Mifs.  Odd-fo  !  Madam,  your  knives  are  very 
fliarp,  for  I  have  cut  my  finger. 

Lady  Smart.  lam  forryforit;  pray  which 
finger  ?  (God  blefs  the  mark). 

Mifs.  Why,  this  finger  :  No,  'tis  this :  I  vow 
I  can't  find  which  it  is. 

Neverout.  Ay,  the  fox  had  a  wound,  and  h? 
could  not  tell  where,  £sV.  Bring  fome  water  to 
throw  in  her  face. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Mr  Neverout,  did  you  ever  draw 
a  fword  in  anger  ?  I  warrant  you  would  faint  at 
the  fight  of  your  o\vn  blood. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  fhall  I  fend  you 
fome  veal  ? 

Neverout.  No,  Madam,    I  don't  love  it. 
VOL.  X.  T  Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Then  pray  for  them  that  do.  I  defire 
your  Ladyfhip  will  fend  me  a  bit. 

Lid.  Smart.  Tom,  my  fervice  to  you. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  this  moment  I  did  my- 
felf  the  honour  to  drink  to  your  Lordfhip. 

Ld.  Smart.  Why  then,  that's  Hertfordfhire 
kindnefs. 

Neverout.  Faith,  my  Lord,  I  pledged  myfelf; 
for  I  drank  twice  together  without  thinking. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why  then,  Colonel,  my  hum- 
ble fervice  to  you. 

Neverout.  Pray,  my  Lord,  don't  make  a 
bridge  of  my  nofe. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Well,  a  glafs  of  this  wine  is  as 
comfortable  as  matrimony  to  an  old  woman. 

Col.  Sir  John,  I  defign  one  of  thefe  days  to 
come  and  beat  up  your  quarters  in  Derbyfhire. 

Sir  John.  Faith,  Colonel,  come,  and  wel- 
come ;  and  ftay  away,  and  heartily  welcome  : 
but  you  were  born  within  the  found  of  Bow- 
bell,  and  don't  care  to  ftir  fo  far  from  London. 

Mifs.    Pray,   Colonel,  fend  me  fome  fritters. 

Colonel  takes  them  up  with  his  hand. 

Col.  Here,  Mifs,  they  fay,  fingers  were 
made  before  forks,  and  hands  before  knives. 

Lady  Smart.  Methinks  this  pudding  is  too 
much  boil'd. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh  !  Madam,  they  fay  a  pud- 
ding is  poifon,  when  it  is  too  much  boil'd. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  mail  I  help  you  to  a  pigeon  ? 

here's 
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here's  a  pigeon  fo  finely  roafled,  it  cries,  Come 
eat  me. 

Mifs.    No,  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ncverout.    Why  ihcr.i,  you  may  chufe. 

Mils-     I  have  choien  already. 

Nevcrout.  Wel^  yoti  may  be  worfe  offer' d 
before  you  are  twice  married. 

The  Colonel  fills  a  large  plate  of  foup. . 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  Colonel,  you  don't  mean 
to  cat  all  that  foup  ? 

Col.  O,  my  Lord,  this  is  my  fick  difh  j  when 
I'm  well,  I'll  have  a  bigger. 

Mifs.  [to  Coi.]  Sup,  Simon  •,  very  gt>od 
broth . 

Neverout.    This  feems  to  be  a  good  pullet. 

Mifs.  I  warrant,  Mr  Neverout  knows  what's 
good  for  himfelf. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Tom,  I  fhan't  take  your  word 
for  it ;  help  me  to  a  wing. 

Neverout  tries  to  cut  off  a  wing. 

Neverout.     Egad,  I  can't  hit  the  joint. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.    Why  then,  think  of  a  cuckold. 

Neverout.    Oh  !  now  I  have  nick'd  it. 

[Gives  it  to  Ld.  Sparkifh. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  a  man  may  eat  this 
though  his  wife  lay  a-dying. 

Col.  Pray,  friend,  give  me  a  glafs  of  fmali 
beer  if  it  be  good. 

Ld.  Smart.    Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  there  is 
T  2  no 
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no  ftich  thing  as  good  fmall  beer,   good .  brown 
bread,   or  a  good  old  woman. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfvv.]  Madam,  I 
beg  your  Ladyship's  pardon  ;  I  did  not  fee  you 
when  I  was  cutting  that  bit. 

Lady  Anf\v.  Oh !  Madam,  after  you  is  good 
manners. 

Lady  Smart.    Lord  !  here's  a  hair  in  the  fauce. 

Ld  Sparkifh.     Then  fet  the  hounds  after  it. 

Neverout.  Pray,  Colonel,  help  me  however 
to  fome  of  that  fame  fauce. 

Cpl.  Come,  1  think  you  are  more  fauce  than 
P'g- 

Ld.  Smart.  Sir  John,  chear.  tip  ;  my  fervice 
to  you.  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  world 
to  come  ? 

Sir  John.  Truly,  my  Lord,  I  think  of  it  as 
little  as  I  can. 

Lady  Smart,  [putting  a  Ikewer  on  a  plate]. 
Here,  take  this  ilcewer,  and  carry  it  down  to  the 
cook  to  drefs  it  for  her  own  dinner. 

Neverout.  I  beg  your  Ladyfhip's  pardon  j 
but  this  fmall  beer  is  dead- 

Lady  Smart.    Why  then,  let  it  be  bury'd. 

Col.  This  is  admirable  black  pudding  :  Mifs, 
fhall  I  carve  you  fome  ?  I  can  juft  carve  pud- 
ding, and  that's  all  :  I'm  the  wqrft  carver  in  the 
•world  ;  I  fhould  never  make  a  good  chaplain. 

Mifs.      No,  thank  ye,  Colonel  ;  for  they  fay, 
thofe  that  eat  black  pudding  will  dream  of  the 
tkvil. 
*.  Ld. 
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Ld.  Smart.  Oh  !  here  comes  the  venifon- 
pafty :  Here,  take  the  foup  away. 

Ld.  Smart.  [He  cuts  it  up,  and  taftes  the  ve- 
niforf].  'Sbuds,  this  venifon  is  mufly. 

Neverout  eats  a  piece,  and  it  burns  his  mouth. 

Ld.  Smart.  What's  the  matter,  Tom,  you 
have  tears  in  your  eyes,  I  think  :  What  doll  cry 
tor,  man  ? 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  I  was  juft  thinking  of 
my  poor  grandmother  j  {he  died  juft  this  very 
day  feven  years. 

Mifs  takes  a  bit,  and  burns  her  mouth. 

Neverout.  And  pray,  Mifs,  why  do  you  cry 
too  ? 

Mifs.  Becaufe  you  were  not  hang'd  the  day 
your  grandmother  died. 

Ld.  Smart.  I'd  have  given  forty  pounds,  Mifs, 
to  have  faid  that. 

Col.  Egad,  I  think  the  more  I  eat  the  hun- 
grier I  am. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Why,  Colonel,  they  fay  one 
fhoulder  of  mutton  drives  down  another. 

Neverout.  Egad,  if  I  were  to  fail  for  my  life, 
I  would  take  a  good  breakfaft  in  the  morning, 
and  a  good  dinner  at  noon,  and  a  good  fupper  at 
night. 

Ld.Sparkifh.  My  Lord,  this  venifon  is  pla- 
guily  pepper'd ;  your  cook  has  a  heavy  hand. 

Ld.  Smart.    My  Lord,  I  hope  you  are  pepper- 
proof:    Come,  here's  a  health  to  the  founders. 
T  3  .        Lady 
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Lady  Smart,   Ay,  and  to  the  confounders  too. 

Ld.  Smart.  Lady  Anfwerall,  docs  not  your 
Ladyfhip  love  venifon  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  my  Lord,  !  can't  endure  it 
in  my  fight  j  therefore  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  good 
piece  of  meat  and  crufl. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  [drinks  to  Neverout].  Come, 
Tom,  not  always  to  my  friends,  but  once  to 
you. 

Neverout.  [drinks  to  Lady  Smart].  Come, 
Madam,  here's  a  health-  to  our  friends,  and 
hang  the  reil  of  our  kin. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfw.]  Madam,  will 
your  Ladyfhip  have  any  of  this  hare  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  Madam  ;  they  fay  'tis  me- 
lancholy meat. 

Lady  Smart.  Then,  Madam,  fhall  I  fend  you 
the  brains  ?  I  beg  your  Ladyfhip's  pardon  ;  for 
they  fay  'tis  not  good  manners  to  offer  brains. 

Lady  Anfw.  No  Madam  ;  for  perhaps  it  will 
.make  me  hare-brain'd. 

Neverout.     Mifs,  I  muft  tell  you  one  thing. 

Mifs.  [with  a  glafs  in  her  hand].  Hold 
your  tongue,  Mr  Neverout  ;  don't  fpeak  in  my 
tip. 

Col.  "Well,  he  was  an  ingenious  man  that  firft 
found  out  eating  and  drinking. 

Ld.  Sparkifli.  Of  all  victuals,  drink  digefts  the 
quickeft :  Give  me  a  glafs  of  wine. 

Neverout.     My  Lord,  your  wine  is  too  flrong. 

Ld.  Smart.  Ay,  Tom,  as  much  as  you  are 
too  good. 

Mtfs, 
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Mifs.  This  almond-pudding  was  pure  good; 
but  it  is  grown  quite  cold. 

Neverout.  So  much  the  better,  Mifs;  cold 
pudding  will  fettle  your  love. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Mr  Neverout,  are  you  going  to 
take  a  voyage  ? 

Neverout.    Why  do  you  aflc,  Mifs  ? 

Mifs.    Becaufe  you  have  laid  in  fo  much  beef. 

Sir  John.  You  two  have  eat  up  the  whole 
pudding  betwixt  you. 

Mifs.  Sir  John,  here's  a  little  bit  left ;  will 
you  pleafe  to  have  it  ? 

Sir  John.  No  thankee  ;  I  don't  love  to  make 
a  fool  of  my  mouth. 

Col.  [calling  to  the  butler].  John,  is  your 
fmall  beer  good  ? 

Butler.  An  pleafe  your  Honour,  my  Lord  and 
Lady  like  it ;  I  think  it  is  good. 

Col.  Why,  then,  John  d'ye  fee  ?  if  you  are 
fure  your  fmall  beer  is  good,  d'ye  mark  ?  then 
give  me  a  glafs  of  wine.  [All  laugh. 

Colonel  tailing  the  wine. 

Ld.  Smart.  Sir  John,  how  does  your  neigh- 
bour Gatherall  of  the  Peak  ?  I  hear  he  has  late- 
ly made  a  purchafe. 

Sir  John.  Oh  !  Dick  Gatherall  knows  ho\v 
to  butter  his  bread  as  well  as  any  man  in  Derby- 
fhire. 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  he  us'd  to  go  very  fine 
when  he  was  here  in  town. 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  Ay,  and  it  became  him,  as  a  {addle 
becomes  a  fow. 

Col.  I  know  his  Lady,  and  I  think  (he  is  a 
a  very  good  woman. 

Sir  John.  Faith,  (he  has  more  good  in  her 
little  finger  than  he  has  in  his  whole  body. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  Colonel,  how  do  you  like 
that  wine  ? 

Col.  This  wine  fhould  be  eaten  ;  it  is  too 
good  to  be  drunk. 

Ld.  Smart.  I'm  very  glad  you  like  it  ;  and 
pray  don't  fpare  it. 

Col.  -No,  my  Lord  j  I'll  never  ftarve  in  a 
cook's  fhop. 

Ld.  Smart.  And  pray,  Sir  John,  what  do 
you  fay  to  my  wine  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  take  another  glafs  firft  :  Second 
thoughts  are  beft. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Pray,  Lady  Smart,  you  fit  near 
that  ham-,  will  you  pleafe  to  fend  me  a  bit  ? 

Lady  Smart.  "With  all  my  heart.  [She  fenc's 
him  a  piece].  Pray,  my  Lord,  how  do  you  like 
it? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  I  think  it  is  a  limb  of  Lot's 
•wife.  [He  eats  it  with  muftard].  Egad,  my 
Lord,  your  muftard  is  very  uncivil. 

Lady  Smart.    Why  uncivil,  my  Lord  ? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Becaufe  it  takes  me  by  the  nofe, 
Egad. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  I  f.nd  you  are  a 
very  good  carver. 

Col, 
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Col.  O  Madam,  that  is  no  wonder  ;  for  you 
muft  know  Tom  Ncverout  carves  o'Sundays. 

Nevcrout  overturns  the  falt-cellar. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  'you  have  over- 
turn'd  the  fait,  and  that's  a  fign  of  anger  :  I'm 
afraid  that  Mifs  and  you  will  fall  out. 

Lady  Anfw.  No,  no  ;  throw  a  little  of  it  in- 
to the  fire,  and  nil  will  be  well. 

Neverout.  Oh  !  Madam,  the  falling  out  of 
lovers,  you  know. 

Mifs.  Lovers  !  very  fine  !  fall  out  with  him ! 
I  wonder  when  we  were  in. 

Sir  John.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the  young 
gentlewoman  is  his  fweetheart,  there's  fo 
much  foolingand  fiddling  betwixt  them.  I'm  fure 
they  fay  in  our  country,  that  Ihiddle-comes 
ih— 's  the  beginning  of  love. 

Mifs.  I  own  I  love  Mr  Neverout  as  the  devil 
Joves  boly  water  :  I  love  him  like  pye,  I'd  ra- 
ther the  devil  had  him  than  I. 

Neverout.     Mifs,   I'll  tell  you  one  thing. 

Mifs.     Come,  here's  t'ye,  to  fton  your  mouth. 

Neverout.  I'd  rather  you  would  (lop  it  with 
n  kifs. 

Mifs.  A  kifs  !  marry  come  up,  my  dirty  cou- 
fin  •,  are  you  no  ficker  ?  Lord,  I  wonder  what  fool 
it  was  that  firft  invented  killing  ! 

Neverout.    Well,  I'm  very  dry. 

Mifs.  Then  you're  the  better  to  burn,  and 
the  v/crfe  to  fry. 

Ladv 
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Lady  Anfw.  Go;l  blefs  you,  Colonel ;  you 
have  a  good  ftroke  with  you. 

Col.  O  Madam,  formerly  I  could  eat  all,  but 
now  I  leave  nothing  :  I  eat  but  one  meal  a-day. 

Mifs.  'What !  I  fuppofe,  Colonel,  that  is  from 
morning  till  night. 

Neverout.  Faith,  Mifs ;  and  well  was  his 
wont. 

Ld.  Smart.  Pray,  Lady  Anfwerall,  tafte  this 
bit  of  venifon. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  hope  your  Lordfhip  will  fet 
me  a  good  example. 

Ld.  Smart.  Here's  aglafs  of  cyder  fill'd  :  Mifs, 
you  muft  drink  it. 

Mifs.     Indeed,    my  Lord,   I  can't. 

Neverout.  Come,  Mifs,  better  belly  burft 
than  good  liquor  be  loft. 

Mifs.  Pirn  !  well,  in  life  there  was  never  any 
thing  fo  teafihg;  I  had  rather  ihed  it  in  my 
fhoes.  I  wifh  it  were  in  your  guts,  for  my  fhare. 

Ld.  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  you  han't  tafted 
my  cyder  yet. 

Neverout.  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  been  juft 
eating  foup  ;  and  they  fay,  if  one  drinks  with 
one's  porridge,  one  will  cough  in  one's  grave. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  take  Mifs's  glafs,  fhe 
wifh'd  it  was  in  your  guts  ;  let  her  have  her  wifh 
for  once:  Ladies  can't  abide  to  have  their  incli- 
nations crofs'd. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Sir  John].  I  think,  Sir  John, 
you  have  not  tailed  the  venifon  yet. 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  I  feldom  eat  it,  Madam  j  how- 
ever, pleafe  to  fend  ;ne  a  little  of  the  cruft. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Why,  Sir  John,  you  had  as 
good  eat  the  devil,  as  the  broth  he's  boil'd  in. 

Col.  Well,  this  eating  and  drinking  takes  away 
a  body's  ftomach,  as  Lady  Anfwerall  fays. 

Neverout.  I  have  dined  as  well  as  my  Lord 
Mayor. 

Mifs.  I  thought  I  could  have  eaten  this  wing 
of  a  chicken ;  but  my  eye's  bigger  than  my 
belly. 

Ld.  Smart.  Indeed,  Lady  Anfwerall,  you  have 
eaten  nothing. 

Lady  Anfw.  Pray,  my  Lord,  fee  all  the  bones 
on  my  plate ;  they  fay  a  carpenter's  known  by 
his  chips. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  will  you  reach  me  that  glafs 
of  jelly? 

Mifs.  [giving  it  to  him].  You  fee,  'tis  but 
afk  and  have.. 

Neverout.    Mifs,  I  would  have  a  bigger  glafs. 

Mifs.  What  !  you  don't  know  your  own 
mind  ;  you  are  neither  well  full  hor  fading  ;  I 
think  that  is  enough. 

Neverout.  Ay,  one  of  the  enoughs ;  I  am 
fure  it  is  little  enough. 

Mifs.  Yes  •,  but  you  know  fweet  things  are  bad 
for  the  teeth. 

Neverout.  [to  lady  Anfw.]  Madam,  I  don't 
like  that  part  of  the  veal  you  fcnt  me 

Lady  Anfw.     Well,  Mr  Neverout,  I  find  you 
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are  a  true  Englifhman  ;  you  never  know  when 
you  are  well. 

CoL  Well,  I  have  made  my  whole  dinner  of 
beef. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  Colonel  a  bellyfull's  a  bel- 
lyfull  if  it  be  but  of  wheat-ftraw. 

Col.  Well,  after  all,  kitchen-phyfic  is  the  bed 
phyfic. 

Lady  Smart.  And  the  beft  do&ors  in  the 
wodd  are  Doctor  Diet,  Doctor  Q^uiet,  Doftor 
Merryman 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  What  do  you  think  of  a  little 
houfe  well  fill'd  ? 

Sir  John.    And  a  little  land  well  till'd  ? 

Col.     Ay>  and  a  little  wife  well  wili'd  ? 

Neverout.  My  "Lady  Smart,  pray  help  me  to 
fome  of  the  bread  of  that  goofe. 

Ld.  Smart.  Tom,  1  have  heard  that  goofe  up- 
on goofe  is  falfe  heraldry. 

Mifs.  What !  will  you  never  have  done  (luffing? 

Ld.  Smart.  This  goofe  is  quite  raw  :  Well, 
God  fends  meat,  but  the  devil  fends  cooks. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  can  you  tell  which  is  the  gan- 
der, the  white  goofe  or  the  gray  goofe  ? 

Mifs.  They  fay,  a  fool  will  afk  more  queftions 
than  the  wifeft  body  can  anfwer. 

Col.  Indeed,  Mifs,  Tom  Neverout  has  pofed 
you. 

Mifs.  Why,  Colonel,  every  dog  has  his  day  ; 
but  I  believe  I  mall  never  fee  a  goofe  again  with- 
out thinking  on  Mr  Neverout. 

Ld.  Smart.  Wellfaid,  Mifs;  faith,  girl,  thou 

hail 
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haft  brought  thyfelf   off  cleverly.     Tom,  what 
fay  you  to  that  ? 

Col.  Faith,  Tom  is  nonplus'd  j  he  looks 
plaguily  down  in  the  mouth. 

Mifs.  Why,  my  Lord,  you  fee  he  is  the  pro- 
vokingefl  creature  in  life  ;  I  believe  there  is  not 
fuch  another  in  the  verfal  world. 

Lady  Anfw.  Oh  !  Mifs,  the  world's  a  wide 
place. 

Neverout.  Well,  Mifs,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 
call  me  any  thing,  if  you  don't  call  me  fpade. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  but  after  all,  Tom,  can 
you  tell  me  what's  Latin  for  a  goofe  ? 

Neverout.  O  my  Lord,  I  know  that ;  why, 
brandy  is  Latin  for  a  goofe,  and  tace  is  Latin  for 
a  candle. 

Mifs.  Is  that  manners,  to  (hew  your  learning 
before  ladies  ?  Methinks  you  are  grown  very 
brifk  of  a  fudderi ;  I  think  the  man's  glad  he's 
alive. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  take  your  wit,  if  this  be 
wit ;  for  it  fpoils  company.  Pray,  Mr  butler, 
bring  me  a  dram  after  my  goofe  ;  'tis  very  good 
for  the  wholefomes. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  bring  me  the  leaf;  I 
fometimes  love  to  cut  my  own  bread. 

Mifs.  I  fuppofe,  my  Lord,  you  lay  longcft.  a- 
bed  to-day. 

Ld.  Smart.  Mifs,  if  I  had  faid  fo,  I  fhould 
have  told  a  fib  ;  I  warrant  you  lay  a-bed  till  the 
cows  came  home:  But,  Mifs,  fliall  I  cut  you  a 
a  little  oruft,  now  my  hand  is  in  ? 

VOL.  x.  u  iv:;:"s. 
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Mifs.  If  you  pleafe,  my  Lord,  a  bit  of  under-' 
cruft. 

Neverout.  [whifperingMifs].  I  find  you  love 
to  lie  under. 

Mifs.  [aloud,  pufhing  him  from  her].  What 
does  the  man  mean  !  Sir,  I  don't  underftand  you 
at  all  *. 

Neverout.  Come,  all  quarrels  laid  afide  : 
Here,  Mifs,  may  you  live  a  thoufand  years. 

[He  drinks  to  her. 

Mifs.     Pray,  Sir,  don't  ftint  me. 

Ld.  Smart.     Sir  John,  will  you  tafte  my  Oc- 
tober ?  I  think  it  is  very  good ;  but  I  believe  not 
equal  to  your's  in  Derbyfhire. 
.    Sir  John.     My  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  j  but 
they  fay,  the  devil  made  afters. 

Ld.  Smart,  [to  the  butler].  Here,  bring  up 
the  great  tankard  full  of  October  for  Sir  John. 

Col.  [drinking  to  Mifs].  Mifs,  your  health  ; 
may  you  live  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  Mifs,  you'll  certainly  be 
foon  married ;  here's  two  bachelors  drinking 
to  you  at  once. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed,  Mifs,  I  believe  you 
were  wrapt  in  your  mother's  fmock,  you  are  fo 
well  belov'd. 

Mifs.  Where's  my  knife  ?  fure  I  han't  eaten 
it:  Oh,  here  it  is. 

Sir  John.  No,  Mifsj  but  your  maidenhead 
hangs  in  your  light. 

Mifs. 

«  Mifs  difeovers  her  underftanaing  by  the  manner  in 
vbk'hfhe  ilcnicsit;  an  inconfiftancy  fo  common,  that 
it  deferves  a  note.  See  p.  ijo.  HaivkrJ'. 
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Mif?.  Pray,  Sir  John,  is  that  a  Derbyfhire 
compliment  ?  Here,  Mr  Neverout,  will  you  take 
this  piece  of  rabbit  that  you  bid  me  curve  for 
you  ? 

Neverout.     I  don't  kno\v.  » 

Mifs.     Why,  take  it,   or  let  it  alone. 

Neverout.     I  will. 

Mifs-     What  \vill  you  ? 

Neverout.    Why,  I'll  take  it  or  let  it  alone.     - 

Mifs.     You  are  a  provoking  creature. 

Sir  John,  [talking  with  a  gl.its  of  wine  in  his 
hand].  I  remember  a  farmer  in  our  country 

Ld.  Smart,  [interrupting  him]].  Pray,  Sir 
John,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Parfon  Palmer? 

Sir  John.    No,  my  Lord,  what  of  him  ? 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  he  ufed  to  preach  over  his 
liquor. 

Sir  John.  I  beg  your  Lordfhip's  pardon  j 
here's  your  Lordmip's  health  :  I'd  drink  it  up, 
if  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Lady  Smart.  Mr  Neverout,  have  you  been 
at  the  new  play  ? 

Neverout.  Yes,  Madam,  I  went  the  firft 
night. 

Lndy  Smart.    Well,  and  how  did  it  take  ? 

Neverout.    Why,  Madam,  the  poet  is  damn'd. 

Sir  John.  God  forgive  you  !  that's  very  un- 
charitable :  You  ought  not  to  judge  fo  rafhly  of 
any  Chriftian. 

Neverout.    [\vhifpers  Lady  Smart],  Was  ever 

fuch  a  dunce  ?  How  well  he  knows  the  town  ! 

See  how  he  Hares  like  a  fluck  pig  !   Well,  but, 

U2  Sir 
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Sir  John,  are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  our  fine 
ladies  yet?  any  of  our  famous  toads  ? 

Sir  John.  No  j  damn  you  fire-ihips,  I  have 
a  wife  of  my  own. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lady  An  f we  rail,  how 
do  you  like  thefe  preferv'd  oranges  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Indeed,  Madam,  the  only  fault 
I  find  is,  that  they  are  too  good. 

Lady  Smart.  O  Madam,  I  have  heard  'em 
fay,  that  too  good  is  Hark  naught. 

Mifs  drinking  part  of  a  glafs  of  wine. 

•  Neverout.     Pray  let  me  drink  your  fhufF. 

Mifs.  No,  indeed,  you  (han't  drink  after  me  ; 
for  you'll  know  my  thoughts- 

Neverout.  I  know  them  already ;  you  are 
thinking  of  a  good  hufband.  Befides,  I  can  tell 
your  meaning  by  your  mumping. 

Lady  Smart.  Pray,  my  Lord,  did  not  you  order 
the  butler  to  bring  up  a  tankard  of  our  October 
to  Sir  John  ?  I  believe  they  ftay  to  brew  it. 

The  butler  brings  up  the  tankard  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Won't  your  Lordfhip  pleafe  to 
drink  firft  ? 

Ld.  Smart.  No,  Sir  John,  'tis  in  a  very  good 
hand  ;  I'll  pledge  you. 

Col.  [to  Ld.  Smart].  My  Lord,  I  love  Oc- 
tober as  well  as  Sir  John  ;  and  I  hope  you  won't 
make  fifh  of  one  arid  fleih  of  another. 

Ld.  Smart.  Colonel,  you're  heartily  welcome. 

Come, 
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Come,  Sir  John,  take  it  by  word  of  mouth,  and 
rhen  give  it  the  Colonel. 

Sir  John  drinks. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  Sir  John,  how  do  you  like 
it? 

Sir  John.  Not  as  well  as  my  own  in  Derby- 
fhire  j  'tis  plaguy  fmall. 

Lady  Smart.  I  never  tafte  malt  liquor  ;  but 
they  fay  'tis  well  hopt. 

Sir  John.  Hopt !  why,  if  it  had  hopp'd  a 
little  further,  it  would  have  hopp'd  into  the  ri- 
ver. O,  my  Lord,  my  ale  is  meat,  drink,  and 
cloth  •,  it  will  make  a  cat  fpeak,  and  a  wife  man 
dumb. 

Lady  Smart.    I  was  told  ours  was  very  ftrong. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  Madam,  ftrong  of  the  water  ; 
I  believe  the  brewer  forgot  the  malt,  or  the  river 
was  too  near  him.  Faith,  it  is  mere  whip-belly- 
vengeance  j  he  that  drinks  mod  has  the  word 
{hare, 

Col.  1  believe,  Sir  John,  ale  is  as  plenty  as 
water  at  your  houfe. 

Sir  John.  Why,  faith,  at  Chriftmas  we  have 
many  comers  and  goers ;  and  they  muft  not  be 
fent  away  without  a  cup  of  Chriflmas  ale,  foe 
fear  they  fhould  p  —  s  behind  the  door. 

Lady  Smart.  I  hear  Sir  John  has  the  niceft 
garden  in  England  ;  they  fay  'tin  kept  fo  clean, 
that  you  can't  find  a  place  where  to  fpit. 

Sir  John.  O,  Madam,  you  are  pleafcd  to  fay 
fo. 

U  3.  Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  But,  Sir  John,  your  ale  is  ter- 
rible ftrong  and  heady  in  Derbyfhire,  and  will 
foon  make  one  drunk  and  lick  ;  what  do  you 
then  ? 

Sir  John.  Why,  indeed,  it  is  apt  to  fox  one; 
but  our  way  is  to  take  a  hare  of  the  fame  dog 
next  morning.  I  take  a  new-laid  egg  for  break- 
fad  i  and,  faith,  one  mould  drink  as  much  after 
an  egg  as  after  an  ox. 

Ld.  Smart.  Tom  Neverout,  will  you  tafte  a 
glafs  of  October  ? 

Neverout.  No,  faith,  my  Lord  ;  I  like  your 
wine,  and  I  won't  put  a  churl  upon  a  gentleman  > 
your  Honour's  claret  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Lady  Smart.  What  !  is  this  pigeon  left  for 
manners  ?  Colonel,  (hall  I  fend  you  the  legs  and 
rump  ? 

Col.  Madam,  I  could  not  eat  a  bit  more  if 
the  houfe  was  full. 

Ld.  Smart,  [carving  a  partridge].  Well,  one 
may  ride  to  Rumford  upon  this  knife,  it  is  fo 
blunt. 

Lady  Anfw.  My  Lord,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
but  they  fay,  an  ill  workman  never  had  good  tools. 

Ld.  Smart.  Will  yourLordfliip  have  a  wing 
of  it? 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  No,  my  Lord  ;  I  love  the  wing 
of  an  ox  a  great  deal  better. 

Ld.  Smart.    I'm  always  cold  after  eating. 

Col.  .  My  Lord,  they  fay,  that's  a  fign  of  long 

fcfe< 

Ld. 
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Ld.  Smart.  Ay,  I  believe  I  fhall  live  tin  all 
my  friends  are  weary  of  me. 

Col.  Pray,  does  any  body  here  hate  cheefe  ? 
I  would  be  glad  of  a  bit. 

Ld-  Smart.  An  odd  kind  of  fellow  dined  with 
me  t'other  day  ;  and  when  the  cheefe  came  up- 
on the  table,  he  pretended  to  faint  j  fo  fomebody 
faid,  Pray,  take  away  the  cheefe  :  No,  faid  I  j 
pray,  take  away  the  fool :  Said  I  well  ? 

Here  a  loud  and  large  laugh. 

Col.  Faith,  my  Lord,  you  ferv'd  the  coxcomb 
right  enough  •,  and  therefore  I  wifh  we  had  a  bit 
of  your  Lordfhip's  Oxfordfhire  cheefe. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  hang  faving  ;  bring  us  up 
a  half-p'orth  of  cheefe. 

Lady  Anfw.  They  fay  cheefe  digefts  every 
thing  but  itfelf. 

A  footman  brings  a  great  whole  cheefe. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Ay,  this  would  look  handfome, 
if  any  body  fhould  come  in. 

Sir  John.  Well  j  I'm  weily  broften,  as  they 
fay  in  Lancafhire. 

Lady  Smart.  Oh  !  Sir  John,  I  would  I  had 
fomcthing  to  broft  you  withal. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  they  fay  'tis  merry  in  the 
hall  when  beards  wag  all. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  mall  I  help  you  to  fome 
cheefe,  or  will  you  carve  for  yourfelf  ? 

Neverout.  I'll  hold  fifty  pounds  Mifs  won't 
cut  the  cheefe. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.    Pray,  why    fo,  Mr  Neverout  ? 

Neverout.  Oh  !  there  is  a  reafon,  and  you 
know  it  well  enough. 

Mifs.  I  can't  for  my  life  undcrft and  what  the 
gentleman  means. 

Ld.  Smart.  Pray,  Tom,  change  the  difcourfe: 
in  troth  you  are  too  had. 

Col.  jjwhifpers  Neverout].  Smoke  Mifs ; 
faith,  you  have  made  her  fret  like  gum-taftety. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  but  Mifs,  (hold  your 
tongue,  Mr  Neverout),  (hall  I  cut  you  a  piece  of 
cheefe  ? 

Mifs.  No,  really,  Madam,  I  have  dined  this 
half  hour. 

Lady  Smart.  What  !  quick  at  meat,  quick  at 
work,  they  fay. 

Sir  John  nods. 

Ld.  Smart.  What !  are  you  fleepy,  Sir  John  ? 
do  you  fleep  after  dinner  ? 

Sir  John."  Yes,  faith  ;  I  fometimes  take  a  nap 
after  my  pipe  *  ;  for  when  the  belly  is  full,  the 
bones  would  be  at  reft. 

Lady 

*  It  may  be  obferved  in  this  pa.Tage,  and  many  others, 
that  the  author  gave  himfelf  no  trouble  to  render  the 
«3rama  of  this  piece  perfect.  Sir  John  is  here  fuppofe'd 
to  havefmoked,  and  the  lady  is  immediately  afterwards 
preiTed  to  eat.  His  principal  view  was  to  ftr'mg  all  the 
phrafts  that  are  uttered  by  rote  one  upon  another,  with- 
out the  afliitance  of  any  other  language  to  introduce  or 
correct  them.  The  d*rama  therefore  mutt  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  vehicle  ;  and  whoever confulors  the  diilicnhy 
of  that  which  is  effected,  will  fcarce  be  fo •min.-afonabla 
as.  to  C£nfure  the  writer  for  not  effecting  more.  ff.«w^/. 
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Lady  Smart.  Come,  Colonel,  help  yourfelf, 
and  your  friends  will  love  you  the  better.  [To 
Lady  Anfw].  Madam,  your  Ladyfhip  eats  no- 
thing. 

Lady  Anfw.  Lord,  Madam,  I  have  fed  like 
a  farmer;  I  fhall  grow  as  fat. as  a  porpoife ;  I 
fwear  my  jaws  are  weary  of  chewing. 

Col.  I  have  a  mind  to  eat  a  piece  of  that  ftur- 
geon,  but  fear  it  will  make  me  fick. 

Neverout.  A  rare  foldier  indeed!  let  it  alone, 
and  I  warrant  it  won't  hurt  you. 

Col.  Well,  it  wou'd  vex  a  dog  to  fee  a  pud- 
ding creep. 

Sir  John  rifes. 

Ld.  Smart.    Sir  John,  what  are  you  doing  ? 

Sir  John.  Swolks,  I  mud  be  going,  by'r  Lady ; 
I  have  earneil  bufmefs  ;  I  muft  do  as  the  beggars 
do,  go  away  when  I  have  got  enough. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  but  ftay  till  this  bottle's 
out;  you  know  the  man  was  hang'd  that  left 
his  liquor  behind  htm  ;  and  befides,  a  cup  in  the 
pate  is  a  mile  in  the  gate,  and  a  fpur  in  the  head 
is  worth  two  in  the  heel. 

Sir  John.  Come  then,  one  brimmer  to  all 
your  healths.  [The  iootman  gives  him  a  glafs 
half  full].  Pray,  friend,  what  was  the  reft  of 
this  glafs  made  for  ?  an  inch  at  the  top,  friend, 
is  worth  two  at  the 'bottom.  [He  gets  a  brim- 
mer, and  drinks  it  c.flF].  Well,  there's  no  deceit 
in  a  brimmer,  and  there's  no  falfe  Latin  in  this; 
your  wine  is  excellent  good ;  fo  I  thank  you  for 

the 
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the  next,  for  I  am  fure  of  this.  Madam,  has 
your  Ladyfhip  any  commands  in  Derbyfhire  ?  I 
muft  go  fifteen  miles  to-night. 

Lady  Smart.  None,  Sir  John,  but  to  take 
care  of  yourfelf,  and  my  moil  humble  fervice  to 
your  lady  unknown. 

Sir  John.  Well,  Madam,  I  can  but  love  and 
thank  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  bring  water  to  wafli ; 
though  really  you  have  all  <  aten  fo  little,  that 
you  have  not  need  to  wr.fh  your  mouths. 

Ld.  Smart.  But  pr'ythee,  Sir  John,  ftay  a 
while  longer. 

Sir  John.  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  to  fmoke  a  pipe 
with  a  friend  before  I  leave  the  town. 

Col.  Why,  Sir  John,  had  not  you  better  fet 
out  to-morrow  ? 

Sir  John.  Colonel,  you  forgot  to-morrow  is 
Sunday. 

Col.  Now  I  always  love  to  begin  a  journey 
on  Sundays,  becaufe  I  fhall  have  the  prayers  of 
the  church  to  preferve  all  that  travel  by  land 
or  by  water. 

Sir  John.  Well,  Colonel,  thou  art  a  mad  fel- 
low to  make  a  prieft  of. 

Neverout.  Fie,  Sir  John,  do  you  take  tobac- 
co ?  How  can  you  make  a  chimney  of  your 
mouth  ? 

Sir  John,  [to  Neverout].  What !  you  don't 
fmoke,  I  wnrrrant  you,  but  you  fmock.  (Ladies, 
I  beg  your  pardon).  Colonel,  do  you  never 
fmoke  ? 

Col. 
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Col.  No,  Sir  John,  but  I  take  a  pipe  fome- 
times. 

Sir  John.  1'faith,  one  of  your  finical  London 
blades  dined  with  me  laft  year  in  Derbyfhire  : 
fb,  after  dinner,  I  took  a  pipe  :  fo  my  gentle- 
man turn'd  away  his  head  :  fo,  faid  !_,  What, 
Sir,  do  you  never  fmoke  ?  fo  he  anfwered  as 
you  do,  Colonel,  No,  but  I  fometimes  take  a 
pipe  :  fo  he  took  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  fiddled 
with  it  till  he  broke  it :  fo,  faid  I,  Pray,  Sir, 
can  you  make  a  pipe  ?  fo  he  faid,  No  :  fo,  faid 
I,  Why  then,  Sir,  if  you  can't  make  a  pipe,  you 
fhould  not  break  a  pipe  :  fo  we  all  laugh'd. 

Ld.  Smart  -  Well,  but,  Sir  John,  they  fay 
that  the  corruption  of  pipes  is  the  generation  of 
(tappers. 

Sir  John.  Colonel,  I  hear  you  go  fometimes 
to  Derbylhire  •,  I  wifli  you  would  come  and  foul 
a  plate  with  me. 

Col.    I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  foldier's  bottle 

Sir  John.  Come,  and  try,  Mr  Neverout,  you 
are  a  town-wit ;  can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of 
herb  is  tobacco  ? 

Neverout.    Why,  an  Indian  herb,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  No,  'tis  a  pot-herb  j  and  fo  here's 
t'ye  in  a  pot  of  my  Lord's  October. 

Lady  Smart.  I  hear,  Sir  John,  fince  you  are 
married,  you  have  forfwore  the  town. 

Sir  John.  No,  Madam,  I  never  forfwore  any 
thing  but  the  building  of  churches. 

L.tdy  Smart.  Well,  but,  Sir  John,  .when 
may  we  hope  to  fee  you  again  in  London  ? 

Sir 
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Sir  John.  Why,  Madam,  not  till  the  ducks 
have  eat  up  the  dirt,  as  the  children  fay. 

Neverout.  Come,  Sir  John  ;  I  forefee  it  will 
rain  terribly. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  Sir  John,  do  nothing 
rafhly  ;  let  us  drink  firfl. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  I  know  Sir  John  will  go,  though 
he  was  fure  it  would  rain  cats  and  dogs  :  But 
pray  flay,  Sir  John  ;  you'll  be  time  enough  to 
go  to  bed  by  candle-light. 

Ld.  Smart.  Why,  Sir  John,  if  you  muft 
needs  go,  while  you  flay,  make  ufe  of  your 
time  ;  here's  my  fervice  to  you,  a  health  to  our 
friends  in  Derbyfhire  ;  come,  fit  down  ;  let  us 
put  off  the  evil  hour  as  long  as  we  can. 

Sir  John.  Faith,  I  could  not  drink  a  drop 
more  if  the  houfe  was  full. 

Col.  Why,  Sir  John,  you  ufed  to  love  a  glafs 
of  good  wine  in  former  times. 

Sir  John.    Why,  fo  I  do  ftill,   Colonel ;   but 
a  man  may  love  his  houfe  very  well  without  ri- 
ding on  the  ridge  ;  befides,  I  muil  be  with  my  • 
wife  on  Tuefday,  or  there  will  be  the  devil  and 
all  to  pay. 

Col.  Well,  if  you  go  to-day,  I  wifh  you  may 
be  wet  to  the  ikin. 

Sir  John.  Ay,  but  they  fay  the  prayers  of  the 
wicked  won't  prevail. 

Sir  John  takes  leave,  and  goes  away. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  Mifs,  how  do  you  like  Sir 
John  ? 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Why,  I  think  he's  a  little  upon  the 
filly  or  fo  :  I  believe  he  has  not  all  the  wit  in  the 
world  j  but  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  judge. 

Neverout.  Faith,  I  believe  he  was  bred  at 
Hog's  Norton,  wheie  the  pigs  play  upon  the  or- 
gans. 

Ld.  Sparkifti.  Why,  Tom,  I  thought  you  and 
lie  were  hand  and  glove. 

Neverout.  Faith,  he  (hall  have  a  clean  thref- 
hold  for  me ;  I  never  darkened  his  door  in  .my 
life,  neither  in  town  or  country  j  but  he's  a  queer 
old  duke,  by  my  contcience  ;  and  yet,  after  all, 
1  take  him  to  be  more  knave  than  fool. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  come  5  a  man's  a  man, 
if  he  has  but  a  nofe  on  his  face. 

Col.  I  was  once  with  him  and  fome  other 
company  over  a  bottle,  and  egad  he  fell  afleep, 
and  fnor'd  fo  hard,  that  we  thought  he  was  dri- 
ving his  hogs  to  market. 

Neverout.  Why,  what,  you  can  have  no  more 
of  a  cat  than  her  Ikin ;  you  can't  make  a  filk 
purfe  out  of  a  fow's  ear. 

Ld.  JSparkitlu  Well,  fmce  he's  gone,  the  de- 
vil go  with  him  and  fixpenee  j  and  there's  mo.- 
ncy  and  company  too. 

Neverout.  Faith,  he's  a  true  country-put. 
Pray,  MiO,  let  me  aik  you  a  queition. 

Mifs.  Well,  but  don't  aik  queftions  with  a 
dirty  face.  I  warrant  what  you  have  to  fay  will 
keep  cold. 

Col.     Come,  my  Lord,  againfl  you  are  difpo- 
fed ;  here's  to  all  that  love  and  honour  you. 
VOL.  X.  X  Ld. 
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*  Ld.  Sparkifh.  Ay,  that  was  always  Dick 
Nimble's  health.  I  am  fure  you  know  he's  dead. 

Col.  Dead  !  well,  my  Lord,  you  love  to  be  a 
mefienger  of  ill  news  :  I'm  heartily  forry ;  but, 
my  Lord,  we  muft  all  die. 

Neverout.  I  knew  him  very  well :  but  pray 
how  came  he  to  die  ? 

Mifs.  There's  a  queflion  !  You  talk  like  a  po- 
ticary  :  why,  becaufe  he  could  live  no  longer. 

Neverout.  Well,  reft  his  foul ;  we  muft  live 
by  the  living,  and  not  by  the  dead. 

Ld.  Sparkiih.  You  know  his  houfe  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground. 

Col-  Yes,  it  was  in  the  news.  Why,  fire 
and  water  are  good  fervants,  but  they  are  very 
bad  mailers. 

Ld.  Smart.  Here,  take  away,  and  fet  down  a 
bottle  of  Burgundy.  L-idies,  you'll  ftay  and 
drink  a  glafs  of  wine  before  you  go  to  your  tea. 

All  taken  away,  and  the  wine  fet  down,   fcrV . 
Mifs  gives  Neverout  a  fmart  pinch. 

Neverout.  Lord,  Mifs,  what  d'ye  mean  ?  d'ye 
think  I  have  no  feeling  ? 

Mifs,  I'm  forc'd  to  pinch,  for  the  times  are 
hard. 

Neverout.  [giving  Mifs  a  pinch.]  Take  that, 
Mifs;  what's  fauce  for  a  goofe'is  fauce  fora 
gander. 

Mifs.  rjcreaming.]  Well,  Mr  Neverout,  if  I 
live,  that  fhall  neither  go  to  heaven  nor  hell  with 

you. 

Neverout. 
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Neverout.  [takes  Mifs  by  the  hand].  Come, 
Mifs,  let  us  lay  all  quarrels  «fide,  and  be  friends. 

Mifs.  Don't  be  fo  teafing  :  you  plague  a  bo- 
dy fo  !  Can't  you  keep  your  Hlthy  hands  to  your- 
felf? 

Neverout.  Pray,  Mifs,  where  did  you  get 
that  picktooth-eafe  ?  . 

Mifs.     I  came  honeftly  by  it. 

Neverout.  .  I'm  fure  'twas  mine,  for  I  loft  juft 
fuch  a  one ;  nay,  I  don't  tell  you  a  lie. 

Mifs.     No  j   if  you  lie,  it  is  much. 

Neverout.     Well,  Pm  fure  'tis  mine. 

Mifs.  What !  you  think  every  thing  is  your's 
but  a  little  the  King- has. 

Neverout.  Colonel,  you  have  feen  my  fine 
picktooth-cafe  ;  don't  you  think  this  is  the  very 
fame  ? 

Col.     Indeed,  Mifs,  it  is  very  like  it. 

Mifs.     Ay,  What  he  fays  you'll  fwear. 

Neveront.    Well,  but  I'll  prove  it  to  be  mine. 

Mifs.    Ay,  do  if  you  can. 

Neverout.  Why,  what's  your's  is  mine,  and 
what's  mine  is  my  own. 

Mifs.  Well,  run  on  till  you're  weary  ;  nobo- 
dy holds  you. 

Neverout  gapes. 

Col.  What,  Mr  Neverout,  do  you  gape  for 
preferment  ? 

Neverout.  Faith,  I  may  gape  long  enough 
before  it  falls  into  my  mouth. 

Lady  Smart-  Mr  Neverout,  my  Lord  and  I 
X  2  intend 
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intend  to  beat  up  your  quarters  one  of  thefe 
days  :  I  bear  you  live  high. 

Neverout.  Yes,  faith,  Madam  ;  I  live  high, 
and  lodge  in  a  garret. 

Col.  But,  Mifs,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr 
Neverout  got  the  deviliiheft  fall  in  the  Park  to-- 
day. 

Mifs.  I  hope  he  did  not  hurt  the  ground  :  But 
how  \vas  it>  Mr  Neverout  ?  I  wifli  1  had  been 
there  to  laugh. 

Neverout.  Why,  Madam,  it  was  a  place 
where  a  cuckold  had  been  buried,  and  one  of 
his  horns  flicking  out,  I  happened  to  flumble 
againft  it ;  that  was  all. 

Lady  Smart.  Ladies,  let  us  leave  the  gentle- 
men to  themfelves  ;  I  think  it  is  time  to  go  to 
our  tea. 

Lady  Anfw.  and  Mifs.  My  Lords  and  Gen- 
tlemen, your  moft  humble  fervant. 

Ld.  Smart.  Well,  Ladies,  we'll  wait  on  you 
an  hour  hence. 

The  gentlemen  alone. 

Ld.  Smart.  Come,  John,  bring  us  a  frefh 
bottle. 

Col.  Ay,  my  Lord  ;  and  pray  let  him  carry 
off  the  dead  men,  as  \ve  fay  in  the  aimy. 

[Meaning  the  empty  bottles. 
Ld.  Sparkifh.    Mr  Neverout,  pray,  is  not  that 
bottle  full  ? 

Neverout.     Yes,  my  Lord,  full  of  emptincfs. 

Ld. 
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Ld.  Smart.  And  d'ye  hear,  John  ?  bring  clean 
glafTes. 

Col.  I'll  keep  mine  •,  for  I  think  the  wine  is 
the  be  ft  liquor  to  wafh  glafles  in. 

DIALOGUE     III. 

The  Ladies  at  their  tea. 

LL,   Ladies; 

have  a   cup  of  difcourfe  to 


Lady  Smart.\T7ELL,   Ladies;    now  let   us 


ourfelves. 

Lady  Anfw.     What   do  you   think   of   your 
fiiend,  Sir  John  Spendall  ? 

Lady  Smart.     Why,   Madam,  'tis  happy  for 
him  that  his  father  was  born  before  him. 

Mifs.     They  fay  he  makes  a  very  ill  hufband 
to  my  Lady. 

Lady  Anfw.     But  he   muft  be  allow'd  to  be 
the  fondeft  father  in  the  world. 

Lady  Smart.     Ay,   Madam,   that's  true  ;   for 
they  fay,  the  devil  is  kind  to  his  own. 

Mifs.     I  am  told,  my  Lady  manages  him  to- 
admiration. 

Lady  Smart.  That  I  believe  ;  for  flie's  as  cun- 
ning as  a  dead  pig,  but  not  half  fo  honeft. 

Lady  Anfw.     They  fay  flie's  quite  a  ft  ranger 
to  all  his  gallantries. 

Lady  Smart.   Not  at  aJl  ;  but  you  know  there's- 
none  fo  blind  as  they  that  won't  fee. 

Mifs.     O  Madam,  I  am  told  flie  watches  him 
as  a  cat  would  watch  a  moufe.. 

X  3  Lady 
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Lady  Anfw.  Well,  if  fhe  ben't  foully  belied, 
fhe  pays  him  in  his  own  coin. 

Lady  Smart.  Madam,  I  fancy  I  know  ycur 
thoughts  as  well  as  if  I  were  within  you* 

Lady  Anfw.  Madam,  I  was  t'other  day  in 
company  with  Mrs  Clatter ;  I  find  {"he  gives  her- 
felf  airs  of  being  acquainted  with  your  Ladyfhip. 

Mifs.  Oh  the  hideous  creature  !  Did  you  ob- 
ferve  her  nails  ?  they  were  long  enough  to  fcratch 
her  grannum  out  of  her  grave. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  fhe  and  Tom  Go  fling 
•were  banging  compliments  backwards  and  for- 
•\vards  :  It  look'd  like  two  afles  fcrubbing  one 
another. 

Mifs.  Ay,  claw  me,  and  I'll  claw  you  :  Eut 
pray,  Madam,  who  were  the  company  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  there  was  all  the  world, 
•and  his  wife  :  There  was  Mrs  Clatter,  Lady 
Singular,  the  Countefsof  Talkam,  (I  fhould  have 
named  her  firlt),  Tom  Goiling,  and  fome  others, 
'whom  I  have  forgot. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  think  the  Conntefs  is  very 
fickly. 

Lady  Snrart.  Yes,  Madam,  fhe'll  never  fcra-tch 
a  grey  head,  I  promife  her. 

Mifs.  And,  pray,  what  was  your  converfa- 
tion  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  Mrs  Clatter  had  all  the 
talk  to  herfelf,  and  was  perpetually  complaining 
of  her  misfortunes. 

Lady  Anfw.  She  brought  her  hufband  ten 
thoufand  pounds  j  file  has  a  town-houfe  and 

countrv- 
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country-houft: :    Would    the  woman    have    hcv 
a •  hung  with  points  ? 

Lady  Smart.  She  would  fdin  be  at  the  top 
of  the  houfe  before  the  flairs  are  built. 

Mifs.  Well,  companions  are  odious ;  but 
(he's  as  like  her  hufband  as*  if  (he  were  fpit  out 
of  his  mouth  ;  as  like  as  one  egg  is  to  another : 
Pray,  how  was  flic  drefs'd  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  (he  was  as  fine  as  fi'pence  ; 
but,  truly,  I  thought  there  was  more  cod  than, 
•worflnp. 

Lady  Anfw.  I  don't  know  her  hufband  ;  pray, 
•what  is. he  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  he's  a  counfellor  of  the 
law  ;  you  mull  know  he  came  to  us  as  drunk  as 
David's  fow. 

Mifs.     What  kind  of  creature  is  he  ? 

Lady  Smart.  You  mull  know  the  man  and 
his  wife  are  coupled  like  rabbits,  a  fat  and  a 
Jean  ;  he's  as  fat  as  a  porpus,  and  flic's  one  of 
Pharaoh's  ]pan  kine.  The  ladies  and  Tom  Gof- 
ling  were  propofing  a  party  at  quadrille  j  but  he 
refus'd  to  make  one.  Damn  your  cards,  faid  he, 
they  are  the  devil's  books. 

Lady  Anfw.  A  dull,  unmannerly  brute  ! 
Well,  God  fend  him  more  wit,  and  me  more 
money. 

Mils.  Lord  !  Madam,  I  would  not  keep  fuch 
company  for  the  world. 

Lady  Smart.  O  Mifs,  'tis  nothing  when  you 
are  ufed  to  it ;  befides,  you  know,  for  want  of 
company,  welcome  trumpery. 

Mifs. 
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.  Mifs.     Did  your  Ladyfhip  play  ? 

Lady  Smart.  Yes,  and  won  ;  fo  I  came  ofF 
•with  fiddler's  fare,  meat,  drink,  and  money. 

Lady  Anfw.     Ay,  what  fays  Pluck  ? 

Mifs.  Well,  my  elbow  itches  ;  I  fhall  change 
bedfellows. 

Lady  Smart.  And  my  right  hand  itches  ;  I 
fhall  receive  money. 

Lady  Anfw.  And  my  right  eye  itches  •,  I 
{hall  cry. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  I  hear  your  friend  Mi- 
ftrefs  Giddy  has  difcarded  Dick^Shuttle :  pray, 
has  me  got  another  lover  ? 

Mifs.     I  hear  of  none. 

Lady  Smart.  Why,  the  fellow's  rich  ;  and  I 
think  fhe  was  a  fool  to  throw  out  her  dirty  wa- 
ter before  fhe  got  clean. 

Lady  Anfw.  Mifs,  that's  a  very  handforne 
gown  of  your's,  and  finely  made ;  very  genteel. 

Mifs.     I'm  glad  your  Ladyfhip  likes  it. 

Lady  Anfw.  Your  lover  will  be  i%raptures  ; 
it  becomes  you  admirably. 

Mifs.  Ay,  I  affiire  you  I  won't  take  it  as  I 
have  done  ;  if  this  won't  fetch  him,  the  devil 
fetch  him,  fay  I. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfw.]  Pray,  Madam, 
•when  did  you  fee  Sir  Peter  Muckworm  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  Not  this  fortnight  -,  I  hear  he's 
laid  up  with  the  gout. 

Lady  Smart.    What  does  he  do  for  it  ? 

Lady  Anfw.     I  hear  he's  weary  of  doctoring- 
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it,   and  now  makes  ufe  of  nothing  but  patience 
and  flannel. 

Mil's.  Pray,  how  does  he  and  my  Lady  a- 
gree  ? 

Lady  Anfw.  You  know  he  loves  her  as  the 
devil  loves  holy  water. 

Mils.  They  fay  fhe  plays  deep  with  {harpers^ 
that  cheat  her  of  her  money. 

Lady  Anfw.  Upon  my  word,  they  muft  rife 
early  that  would  cheat  her  of  her  money :  Sharp's 
the  word  with  her ;  diamonds  cut  diamonds. 

Mifs.  Well,  but  1  was  afTur'd  from  a  good 
hand  that  fhe  loft  at  one  fitting  to  the  tune  of  a 
hundred  guineas  ;  make  money  of  that. 

Laxly  Smart.  Well,  but  do  you  hear  that  Mrs 
Plump  is  brought  to  bed  at  laft  ? 

Mifs.    And  pray,  what  has  God  fent  her  ? 

Lady  Smart.     Why,  guefs  if  you  can. 

Mifs.    A  boy,  I  fuppofe. 

Lady  Smart.    No,  you  are  out  -,  guefs  again. 

Mifs.     <A  girl  then. 

Lady  Smart.  You  have  hit  it ;  I  believe  you 
are  a  witch. 

JMifs.  O  Madam,  the  gentlemen  fay  all  fine 
ladies  are  witches  ^  but  I  pretend  to  no  fuch 
thing. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  fhe  had  good  luck  to  draw 
Tom  Plump  into  wedlock  j  fhe  ris'd  with  her 
a —  upwards. 

Mils.     Fie,  Madam  ;  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  Smart.  O  Mifs,  'tis  nothing  v.  hat  we 
fay  among  ourfelvcs. 

Mifs. 
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Mifs.  Ay,  Madam,  but  they  fay  hedges  have 
eyes,  and  walls  have  ears. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  Mifs,  I  can't  help  it; 
you  know  I'm  old  tell  truth  ;  I  love  to  call  a 
fpade  a  fpade. 

Lady  Smart,  [miftakes  the  tea-tongs  for  the 
fpoon].  What  !  I  think  my  wits  are  a  wool-ga- 
thering to-day. 

Mifs.  Why,  Madam,  there  was  but  a  right 
and  a  wrong. 

Lady  Smart.  Mifs,  I  hear  that  you  and  Lady 
Coupler  are  as  great  as  cup  and  can. 

Lady  Anfw.  Ay,  Mifs,  as  great  as  the  devil 
and  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

Lady  Smart.  Nay,  I  am  told  you  meet  toge- 
ther with  as  much  love  as  there  is  between  the 
old  cow  and  the  hay-ftack. 

Mifs..  I  own  I  love  her  very  well,  but  there's 
difference  betwixt  ftaring  and  flark  mad. 

Lady  Smart.    They  fay  (he  begins  to  grow  fat. 

Mifs.    Fat  !  ay,  fat  as  a  hen  in  the  forehead. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed,  Lady  Anfwerall,  (pray 
forgive  me),  I  think  your  Ladyfhip  looks  thin- 
ner than  when  I  faw  you  lad. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  think  not ;  but 
your  Ladyfhip  is  one  of  Job's  comforters. 

Lady  Anfw.  Well,  no  matter  how  I  look  ; 
I  am  bought  and  fold  :  But  really,  Mifs,  you 
are  fo  very  obliging,  that  I  wifh  I  were  a  hancl- 
fome  young  lord  for  your  fake. 

Mifs.     O  Madam,  your  love's  a  miliion. 

Lady  Smart.  [to  Lady  Anf\v.]j  Madam, 

will 
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will  your  Ladyfhip  let  me  wait  on  you  to  the 
play  to-morrow* 

Lady  Anfw.  Madam,  it  becomes  me  to  wait 
on  your  Ladyfliip. 

Mifs.     What,    then,    I'm  turn'd  out    for    a 


The  Gentlemen  come  in  to  the  Ladies  to  drink 
tea. 

Mifs.  Mr  Neverout,  we  wanted  you  fadly  ; 
you  are  always  out  of  the  way  when  you  mould 
be  hang'd. 

Neverout.  You  wanted  me !  pray,  Mifs, 
how  do  you  look  when  you  lie. 

Mifs.  Better  than  you  when  you  cry.  Man- 
ners indeed  !  I  find  you  mend  like  four  ale  in 
fummer. 

Neverout.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mifs  ;  I  only 
meant  when  you  lie  alone. 

Mifs.  That's  well  turn'd  i  one  turn  more 
would  have  turn'd  you  down  ttairs. 

Neverout.  Come,  Mifs,  be  kind  for  once, 
and  order  me  a  dim  of  coffee. 

Mifs.  Pray  go  yourfelf ;  let  us  wear  out  the 
oldeft  ;  befides,  I  can't  go,  for  I  have  a  bone  in 
my  leg. 

Col.  They  fay,  a  woman  need  but  look  on 
her  apron-ilring  to  find  an  exculc. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  you  are  grown  fo 
peevifli,  a  dog  would  not  live  with  you. 

Mifs.  Mr  Neverout,  I  beg  your  diverfion  ; 
no  offence,  I  hope  :  But  truly  in  a  little  time 

you 
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you  intend  to  make  the  Colonel  as  bad  as  your- 
felf ;    and  that's  as  bad  as  bad  can  be. 

Neverout.  My  Lord,  don't  you  think  Mifs  im- 
proves wonderfully  of  late  ?  Why,  Mifs,  if  I  fpoil 
the  Colonel,  I  hope  you  will  ufe  him  as  you  do 
me;  for  you  know,  love  me,  love  my  dog. 

Col.  How's  that,  Tom  ?  fay  that  again  :  why, 
if  I  am  a  dog,  (hake  hands,  brother.  [Here  a 
great,  loud,  long  laugh]. 

Ld.  Smart.  But  pray,  gentlemen,  why  al- 
ways fo  fevere  upon  poor  Mifb  ?  On  my  con- 
fcience,  Colonel  and  Tom  Neverout,  one  of 
you  two  are  both  knaves. 

Col.  My  Lady  Anfwerall,  I  intend  to  do  my- 
felf  the  honour  of  dining  with  your  Ladyihip  to- 
morrow. 

Lady  Anfw.     Ay,  Colonel,  do  if  you  can. 

Mifs.    I'm  fure  you'll  be  glad  to  be  welcome. 

Col.  Mifs,  I  thank  you  ;  and  to  reward  you, 
I'll  come  and  drink  tea  with  you  in  the  morning. 

Mifs.  Colonel,  there^s  two  words  to  that  bar- 
gain. 

Col.  [to  Lady  Smart].  Your  Ladyfhip  has  a 
•very  fine  watch  ;  well  may  you  wear  it. 

Lady  Smart.     It  is  none  of  mine,   Colonel. 

Col.  Pray,  whofe  is  it  then  ? 
•  L-.iciy  Smart.  Why,  'tis  my  Lord's  ;  for  they 
fay,  a  marry'd  woman  has  nothing  of  her  own 
but  her  wedding-ring  and  her  hair-lace  :  but  if 
women  had  been  the  law-makers,  it  would  have 
been  better. 

Col.  This  watch  feems  to  be  quite  new. 

Lady 
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Lady  Smart.  No,  Sir;  it  has  been  twenty 
years  in  my  Lord's  family  ;  but  Qiiare  put  a  new 
cafe  and  dial-plate  to  it. 

Neverout.  Why,  that's  for  all  the  world  like 
the  man  who  fwore  he  kept  the  fame  knife  forty 
years,  only  he  fometimes  changed  the  haft,  and 
fometimes  the  blade. 

Lord  Smart.  Well,  Tom,  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  thou  art  a  right  woman's  man. 

Col.  Odd-fo  !  I  have  broke  the  hinge  of  my 
fnufl-box  ;  I'm  undone,  befides  the  lois. 

Mil's.  Alack-a-day,  Colonel !  I  vow  I  had  ra- 
ther have  found  forty  {hillings. 

Neverout.  Why,  Colonel  ;  all  that  I  can  fay 
to  comfort  you  is,  that  you  muft  mend  it  with  a 
new  one. 

Mifs  laughs. 

Col.  What,  Mifs  !  you  can't  laugh,  but  you 
mull  lliew  your  teeth. 

Mifs.  I'm  fure  you  fhew  your  teeth  when  you 
can't  bite  :  Well,  thus  it  mult  be  if  we  ftll  ale. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  you  fmell  very  fweet ;  I 
hope  you  don't  carry  perfumes. 

Mils.  Perfumes  !  No,  Sir  ;  I'd  have  you  to 
know  it  is  nothing  but  the  grain  of  my  fkin. 

Col.  Tom,  you  a  have  gcod  nofe  to  make  a 
poor  man's  fow. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  So,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
methinks  you  are  very  witty  upon  one  another  : 
Come,  box  it  about  ;  'twill  come  to  my  father  at 
laft. 

VOL.  X.  Y  Col,- 
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Col.  Why,  my  Lord,  you  fee  Mifs  haa  no 
mercy  ;  I  wiih  fhe  were  marry'd  -,  but  I  doubt 
the  grey  mare  would  prove  the  better  horfe. 

Mifs.     Well,  God  forgive  you  for  that  wifh. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.    Never  fear  him,  Mifs. 

Mifs.  What,  my  Lord,  do  you  think  I  was 
bora  in  a  wood,  to  be  afraid  of  an  owl  ? 

Ld.  Smart.  What  have  you  to  fay  to  that, 
Colonel  ? 

Neverout.  O  my  Lord,  my  friend  the  Colo- 
nel fcorns  to  fet  his  wit  againft  a  child. 

Mifs.    Scornful  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings. 

Col.  Well,  Mifs  ;  they  fay,  a  woman's  tongue 
is  the  laft  thing  about  her  that  dies  •,  therefore 
lat's  kifs  and  be  friends. 

Mifs.   Hands  off:  that's  meat  for  your  matter. 

Ld.  Sparkifh.  Faith,  Colonel,  you  are  in  for 
ale  and  cakes  :  But,  after  all,  Mifs,  you  are  too 
fevere  ;  you  would  not  meddle  with  your  match. 

Mifs.  All  they  can  fay  goes  in  at  one  ear,  and 
out  at  t'other  for  me,  I  can  affiire  you  ;  only  I 
wifh  they  would  be  quiet,  and  let  me  drink  my 
tea. 

Neverout.  What !  I  warrant  you  think  all  is 
loft  that  goes  befide  your  own  mouth. 

Mifs.  Pray,  Mr  Neverout,  hold  your  tongue 
for  once,  if  it  be  poifible  :  one  would  think  you 
were  a  woman  in  man's  cloathing,  by  your  pra- 

x*"C>"t 

Neverout.  No,  Mifs,  it  is  not  handfome  to 
fee  one  hold  one's  tongue  ;  befules,  I  fhould  flob- 
ber  my  fingers. 

Col. 
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Col.  Mifs,  did  you  never  hear,  that  three  wo- 
men and  a  goofe  are  enough  to  make  a  market  ? 

Mifs.  I'm  fure,  if  Mr  \'everout  or  you  were 
among  them,  it  would  make  a  fair. 

Footman  comes  in. 

Lady  Smart.  Here,  take  away  the  tea-table, 
and  bring  up  candles. 

Lady  Ant\v.  O  Madam,  no  candles  yet,  I 
befcech  you  j  don't  let  us  burn  day-light. 

Neverout.  I  dare  fwear,  Mifs,  for  her  part, 
will  never  burn  day-light  if  flic  can  help  it. 

Mifs.  Lord  !  Mr  Neverout,  one  can't  hear 
one's  own  ears  for  you. 

Lady  Smart.  Indeed,  Madam,  it  is  blind 
man's  holiday  ;  we  (hall  foon  be  all  of  a  colour. 

Neverout.  "Why,  then,  Mifs,  we  may  kifs 
where  we  like  beft. 

Mifs.  Fogh  !  thefe  men  talk  of  nothing  but 
killing.  [She  fpits. 

Neverout.  What,  Mifs,  does  it  make  your 
mouth  water  ? 

Lady  Smart.  It  is  as  good  be  in  the  dark  as 
^without  light;  therefore,  pray,  bring  in  candles: 
They  fay  women  and  linen  mew  bed  by  can- 
dle-light. Come,  gentlemen,  are  you  for  a  party 
at  quadrille  ? 

Col.     I'll  make  one  with  you  three  ladies. 

Lady  Anfw.    I'll  fit  down  and  be  a  ftander-by. 

Lady  Smart,  [to  Lady  Anfw].  Madam,  does 
your  Ladyllup  never  play  ? 

Y  2  Col. 
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Col.  Yes,  I  fuppofe  her  Ladyfhip  plays  fome* 
times  for  an  egg  at  Eafter. 

Ncverout.     Ay,  and  a  kifs  at  Chriflmas. 

Lady  Anfw.  Come,  Mr  Neverout,  hold  your 
tongue,  and  mind  your  knitting. 

Neverout.  With  all  my  heart  j  kifs  my  wife 
and  welcome. 

The  Colonel,  Mr  Neverout,  Lady  Smart,  and 
Mifs,  go  to  quadrille,  and  fit  till  three  in  the 
morning. 

They  rife  from  cards. 

Lady  Smart.  Well,  Mifs,  you'll  have  a  fad 
hatband,  you  have  fuch  good  luck  at  cards. 

Neverout.  Indeed,  Mifs,  you  dealt  me  fad 
cards ;  if  you  deal  fo  ill  by  your  friends,  what 
will  you  do  with  your  enemies  ? 

Lady  AnCw.  I'm  fure  'tis  time  for  honeft 
folks  to  be  abed. 

Mifs.     Indeed  my  eyes  draw  ftraws. 

She's  almoft  afleep. 

Neverout.  Why,  Mifs,  if  you  fall  afleep, 
fomebody  may  get  a  pair  of  gloves. 

Col.     I'm  going  to  the  land  of  Nod. 

Neverout.     Faith,  I'm  for  Bedford fhire. 

Lady  Smart.  I'm  fure  I  iliall  deep  without 
rocking. 

Neverout.  Mifs,  1  hope  you'll  dream  of  your 
Iweetbeart. 

Mifs.  Oh,  no  doubt  of  it  :  I  believe  I  ihan't 
be  able  to  fleen  for  dreaming  of  him. 

CoL 
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Col.  [to  Mifs].  Madam,  fhall  I  have  the 
honour  to  efcort  y<5u. 

Mifs.  No,  Colonel,  I  thank  you  ;  my  mam- 
ma has  fent  her  chair  and  footman.  Well,  my 
Lady  Smart,  I'll  give  you  revenge  whenever  you 
pleafe. 

Footman  comes  in. 

Footman.     Madam,  the  chairs  are  waiting. 
They  all  take  clnirs,  and  go  off. 
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DIRECTIONS    to    SERVANTS    in    ge- 
neral* ; 


JU'TLER, 

t :  o  o  K, 
FOOT  M  A  N*, 

r,o  AC  H  MAN, 
fiROOM, 

HOUSE-STEWARD, 
and 

JLA.VD-STEWARD, 


And  in  particular  to   the 

PORTER, 
DAIRY-MAID, 


CHAMBER-MAID, 

NURSE, 

LAUNDRESS, 

Hoi  SE-KEEl'ER, 

TUTORESS,  or 
GOVERNESS. 


The  DUBLIN   EDITOR'S   PREFACE. 

rlp  H  E  following  treatife  of  Directions  to 
-E-  Servants  was  begun  fome  years  ago  by 
the  author,  who  had  not  leifure  to  finifh  and  put 
it 'into  proper  order,  being  engaged  in  many  o- 
ther  works  of  greater  ufe  to  his  country,  as  may 
be  feen  by  moft  of  his  writings.  But  as  the  au- 
thor's defign  was  to  expofe  the  villanies  and 
frauds  of  fervants  to  their  mafters  and  miilrefles, 
we  fhall  make  no  apology  for  its  publication, 
but  give  it  our  readers  in  the  fame  manner  as. 

we 

•  "  I  have  a  thing  in  profc,  begun  above  twenty-eight 
"  \ears  ago,  and  almoft  finished.  It  will  make  a  four  fliil- 
••  ling  volume;  and  isfuch  a  perfection  of  folly,  that  you 
"  fliall  never  hear  of  it  till  it  is  printed,  and  then  you 
«'  fliall  be  left  to  guefs.  Nay,  I  have  another  of  the  fame 
«  age,  which  will  require  a  long  time  to  perfei%  and  is 
«'  worfe  than  the  former,  in  which  I  will  ferve  you  the 
«' fame  way."  Swift's  letter,  dated  June  32.  1711,  all;t~ 
to  Polite  Convcrfatiop,  and  Directions  to  Servants. 
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\ve  find  it  in  the  original,  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  printer's  cuftody.  The  few  tautologies  that 
occur  in  the  characters  left  unfinifticd,  will  make 
the  reader  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  rough  draught, 
with  feveral  outlines  only  drawn.  However, 
that  there  may  appear  no  daubing  or  patch-work 
by  other  hands,  it  is  thought  rnoft  advifeable  to 
give  it  in  the  author's  own  words. 

It  is  imagined  that  he  intended  to  make  a  large 
volume  of  this  work  ;  but  as  time  and  health 
would  not  permit  him,  the  reader  may  draw,, 
from  what  is  here  exhibited,  means  to  detect  the 
many  vices  and  faults  which  people  in  that  kind 
of  low  life  are  fubjecl  to. 

If  gentlemen  would  ferioufly  confider  this 
•work,  which  is  written  for  their  inftruction,  (al- 
though ironically),  it  would  make  them  better 
ceconomifts,  and  preferve  their  eftates  and  fa- 
milies from  ruin. 

It  may  be  feen  by  fome  fcattered  papers, 
(wherein  were  given  hints  for  a  dedication  and 
preface,  and  a  lift  of  all  degrees  of  fervants),  that 
the  author  intended  to  have  gone  through  all 
their  characters. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  faid  as  to  this  treatife, 
which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment. 

Dublin,  Nov.  8.  ?  G.  F. 

1745-  5 
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HULES  that  concern  all  SERVANTS  in  general. 

WHEN  your  mafter  or  lady  calls  a  fervant 
by  name,  if  that  fervant  be  not  in  the  way, 
none  of  you  are  to  anfwer;  for  then  there  will 
be  no  end  of  your  drudgery  :  And  matters  them- 
felves  allow,  that  if  a  fervant  comes  when  he  is 
called,  it  is  fufficient. 

When 

•  This  tract  is  imperfect  and  unfinished.  The  editor 
tells  us,  that  a  preface  and  dedication  were  to  have  been 
added  to  it.  I  think  it  was  not  published  till  after  the 
Dean's  death  ;  but  I  remember  the  manufcript  handed  a- 
bout,  and  much  applauded,  in  his  lifetime.  To  fay  the 
moil  that  can  be  offered  in  its  favour,  the  tract  is  writ- 
ten in  fo  facetious  a  kind  of  low  hnmour,  that  it  muft 
pleafe  many  readers  :  Nor  is  it  without  fame  degree  of 
merit,  by  pointing  out  with  an  amazing  exactnefs  (and 
•what  in  a  lefs  trivial  cafe  mvft  have  been  called  judge, 
nient)  the  faults,  blunders,  tricks,  lies,  and  various  kna- 
veries of  domeftic  fervants.  How  much  time  muft  have 
been  employed  in  putting  together  fuch  a  work?  What 
an  intenfenefs  of  thought  mult  have  bsen  beftowed  upon 
the  loweft  and  mofi.  fluvhh  fccnes  of  life  ?  It  is  one  of  thofe 
compositions,  that  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  wit  can  fcarce 
fuilain  from  linking.  A  man  of  Swift's  exalted  genius 
ought  conftantly  to  have  foared  into  highe%regions.  He 
ought  to  have  looked  upon  perfons  of  inferior  abilities, 
as  children  whom  Nature  had  appointed  him  to  inftruct, 
encourage,  and  improve.  Superior  talents  feem  to  have 
been  intended  by  Providence  as  public  benefits;  and  the 
perfon  who  pofTefTes  fnch  blefangs  is  certainly  ar.fwer- 
fible  to  Heaven  for  thofe  endowments  which  h<?  ei.joys  a- 

bove 
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When  you  have  done  a  fault,  be  always  pert 
and  infolent,  and  behave  yourfelf  as  if  you  were 
the  injured  perfon.  This  will  immediately  put 
your  matter  or  lady  off  their  mettle. 

If 

bove  the  reft  of"  mankind.  Let  him  jeft  with  dignity,  and 
let  him  be  ironical  upon  ufeful  fubjecls ;  leaving  poor 
llaves  to  hf.it  their  porridge,  or  drink  their  fittall-bter,  in  fuch 
vcllelsas  thi:y  fliallfind  proper.  The  Dean,  Stfeems,  had 
not  this  way  oi"  thinking  ;  and  having  long  indulged  his 
paflions,  at  laft  perhaps  miftook  them  ibr  his  duty.  The 
niiltake  is  neither  extraordinary  nor  furpriiing-  In  points 
of  religion  it  has  carried  men  into  great  extravagancies, 
in  thols  of  morality,  into  no  lefs;  but  in  politics,  into 
the  greateft  of  all.  Our  inclinations  are  fo  apt  to  hurry 
us  into  iiiconfiderate  actions,  that  \\~e  are  afterwards  in. 
clmcd  to  flatter  ourfclves  they  are  right,  only  becaufe 
they  have  proceeded  from  our  own  thoughts  and  direc- 
tions. Thus  Swift,  when  he  had  once  eitabliflicd  the 
rule  of  V  ite  la  bagatelle ,  he  was  refolved  to  pii'Tue  it  ftt 
all  hazards.  Iwifli  his  thoughts  had  taken  another  turn. 
The  lower  claifcs  of  mankind  pafs  on  unnoticed,  the  great 
only  are  cenfured.  They  ought  to  be  particularly  atten- 
tive co  every  Itep  they  take.  The  Dean  of  St  Patrick's 
fnould  have  known  hiinfelf  as  rex  idem  hamiiium  Pbocbique 
f.idrdos;  and  mould  have  remembered,  that  kings  and 
priefts  are  extremely  liable  to  be  cenfured.  Poor  Swift  ? 
why  did  he  iink  below  himielf  before  he  was  deprived  of 
reafon  ?  Forgive  him  thnt  error,  and  draw  a  veil  of  ob- 
livion over  certain  cxcrcfcences  of  wit  and  humour;  you 
will  then  admire  him  as  an  honour  lo  the  public,  and  a 
fcomge  to  all  the  knaves  and  fools  of  his  time.-  Seve- 
1  al  of  Swift's  poithumous  pieces  are  neither  worthy  of  liiu 
pen,  nor  of  the  reader's  pcrufal.  Many  of  them  are  fpu- 
rions,  and  many  more  are  triHinp^.  and  Tn  every  refpedt 
improper  for  the  public  view:  So  that  what  was  oncelu- 
dicroully  faid  upon  a  different  occalion,  may  be  applied 
to  fevenil  ol  Swift's  writings,  as  "  they  put  us  in  mind 
"  of  the  famous  machine  in  WiniUnley's  water-works, 
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If  you  fee   your  mailer  wronged  by  any  of 
your  fellow- fervants,  be  fare  to  conceal  it,   for 

fear 

•"  where,  out  of  the  fame  veflTel,  the  f;iectat«rs  were  pre- 
"  fented  with  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  champagne,  and  four 
"  fmall-beer."  Orrery. 

For  fuch  mifapplication  of  his  talents,   Swift  fell  under 
Lis  friend  Pope's  correction ;  as  appears  from  thei'c  lines  : 

//,  after  all,  tot  Mitft  -with  Wil/riut  oivn, 

7  ta  c-trd'mldrop  of  life  is  hvt  ,il*nt,' 

j4'i-i  SWIFT  cry  Vhffl-j,   Vive  lu  l/agatelle ! 

Tke  Kttm  thiit  love*  a*./  lui,g'a,  ttniji  Jure  do  "Wt'U. 
Pope  could  not  bear  to  fee  a  fiiend  he  fo  much  vrJnetl 
live  in  the  miferable  ab'ife  of  one  gf  Nature's  bcft  gifts, 
unadmoniihed  of  his  folly.  Swift  (as  we  maj  fee  by  fomc 
of  his  poftimnioux  pieces  fo  difhonourable  and  injurious  to 
his  memory)  tritted  a%vay  his  old  age  in  a  diflipation  that 
women  and  boys  might 'be  alhamed  cf.  For  when  men 
have  given  into  a  1"''^  habit  of  employing  their  tvit  only 
to  flicw  their  parts,  to  edge  their  fplcen,  to  pander  to  a 
faction,  or,  in  fhort,  to  any  thing  but  that  for  M  huh  Na- 
ture beftoweii  it,  namely,  to  recommend  and  let  off  truth  ; 
eld  age,  which  abates  the  paffions,  will  never  recYn'y  tha 
abnfes  they  occaiioned  ;  but  the  remains  of  wit,  ia,;c;ul 
cf  feekii.g  and  recovering  their  proper  channel,  will  i  tin 
into  that  miserable  depravity  of  talle  here  condemned; 
and  in  which  Dr  Swift  feems  to  have  placed  no  inconfi- 
derable  part  of  his  wifdoin.  "  I  chrle,"  fays  he,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr  1'ope,  dated  Sept.  iO.  1723.  "my  companions 
"  amongft  thofe  of  le.itt  confequence,  and  moil  compli' 
"ani-e;  I  read  the  moft  trifling  books  I  can  find;  and 
<'  whenever  1  write,  it  is  upon  the  inoft  trifihig  fabjccls." 
yVnd  a^a'ui,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  dated  March 
2i.  i?-9-  "  1  love  l.i  biigtitilU'  better  than  ever..  I  am  al- 
"  \vays  M-riting  bud  prcfe,  or  worfe  verfes,  either  of  rage 
••  or  raillery,"  &c.  An.-l  again,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Gay, 
dated  .Jr.ly  to.  1732.  "  My  rule  is,  Vive  li  bug.it,  lu."  Wdr~ 

burton. See  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  dated  Aii£- 

38.  1731. 
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fear  of  being  called  a  tell-tale.  However,  there 
is  one  exception,  in  the  cafe  of  a  favourite  fer- 
vant,  who  is  juttly  hated  by  the  whole  family  ; 
who  therefore  are  boui\d  in  prudence  to  lay  all 
the  faults  they  can  upon  the  favourite. 

The  cook,  the  butler,  the  groom,  the  market- 
man,  and  every  other  fervant  who  is  concerned 
in  the  expences  of  the  family,  (hould  act  as  if 
his  mailer's  whole  ettate  ought  to  be  applied  to 
that  fervant's  particular  bufmefs.  For  inftance, 
if  the  cook  computes  his  matter's  ettate  to  be 
a  thoufand  pounds  a- year,  he  reafonably  con- 
cludes that  a  thoufand  pounds  a-year  will  afford 
meat  enough,  and  therefore  he  need  not  be 
fparing  ;  the  butler  makes  the  fame  judgment ; 
fo  may  the  groom  and  the  coachman  :  And  thus 
every  branch  of  expence  will  be  filled  to  your 
matter's  honour. 

When  you  are  chid  before  company,  (which, 
with  fubmiilion  to  our  matters  and  ladies,  is  an 
unmannerly  practice),  it  often  happens  that  fome 
ft  ranger  will  have  the  good  nature  to  drop  a 
word  in  your  excufe  :  in  fuch  a  cafe  you  will 
have  a  good  title  to  juttify  yourfelf,  and  may 
rightly  conclude,  that  whenever  he  chides  you 
afterwards  on  other  occafions,  he  may  be  in  the 
wrong;  in  which  opinion  you  will  be  the  bet- 
ter confirmed,  by  Hating  the  cafe  to  your  fellow- 
iervnnts  in  your  own  way,  wlio  will  certainly 
decide  in  your  favour  :  Therefore,  as  I  have  faid 
before,  whenever  you  are  chidden,  complain  as 
if  you  were  injured. 

It 
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It  often  happens,  that  fervants  fent  on  mef- 
fages  are  apt  to  ftay  out  fomewhat  longer  than 
the  meffage  requires,  perhaps  two,  four,  fix,  or 
eight  hours,  or  fome  fuch  trifle ;  for  the  temp- 
tation to  be  fure  was  great,  and  flefh  and  blood 
cannot  always  refift.  When  you  return,  the 
matter  ftorms,  the  lady  fcolds  ;  ftripping,  cud- 
gelling, and  turning  off,  is  the  word.  But  here 
you  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  fet  of  excufes, 
enough  to  ferve  on  all  occafions.  For  inftance, 
your  uncle  came  fourfcore  miles  to  town  this 
morning  on  purpofe  to  fee  you,  and  goes  back 
by  break  of  day  to-morrow  j  a  brother-fervant 
that  borrowed  money  of  you  when  he  was  out 
of  place,  was  running  away  to  Ireland  j  you 
were  taking  leave  of  an  old  fellow-fervant,  who 
was  (hipping  for  Barbadoes  ;  your  father  fent  a 
cow  to  you  to  fell,  and  you  could  not  get  a  chap- 
man till  nine  at  night ;  you  were  taking  leave  of 
a  dear  coufin,  who  is  to  be  hanged  next  Satur- 
day;  you  wrenched  your  foot  againft  a  itone, 
and  were  forced  to  ftay  three  hours  in  a  (hop  be- 
fore you  could  ftir  a  ftep  ;  fome  naftinefs  was 
thrown  on  you  out  of  a  garret-window,  and  you 
were  afhamcd  to  come  home  before  you  were 
cleaned,  and  the  fmell  went  off;  you  were  pref- 
fed  for  the  fea-fervice,  and  carried  before  a  j_u- 
ftice  of  the  peace,  who  kept  you  three  hours  be- 
fore he  examined  you,  and  you  got  off  with 
much  ado  ;  a  bailiff  by  miftake  feized  you  for  a 
debtor,  and  kept  you  for  the  whole  evening  in  a 
fpunging-houfe  ;  you  were  told  that  your  matter 

had 
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had  gone  to  a  tavern,  and  came  to  fome  mif~ 
chance,  and  your  grief  was  fo  great,  that  you 
inquired  for  his  Honour  in  a  hundred  taverns 
between  Pall-mall  and  Temple-bar. 

Take  all  tradefmens  parts  againft  your  ma- 
fter ;  and  when  you  are  fent  to  buy  any  thing, 
never  o;Ter  to  cheapen  it,  but  generoufly  pay  the 
full  demand.  This  is  highly  to  your  matter's 
honour,  and  may  be  fome  (hillings  in  your  poc- 
ket ;  and  you  are  to  coniider,  if  your  mailer 
hath  paid  too  much,  he  can  better  afford  the 
lofs  than  a  poor  tradefman. 

Never  fubmit  to  ftir  a  finger  in  any  bufinefs 
but  that  for  which  you  were  particularly  hired. 
For  example,  if  the  groom  be  drunk,  or  abfent, 
and  the  butler  be  ordered  to  ihut  the  {table-door; 
the  anfwer  is  ready,  An  pleale  your  Honour,  I 
don't  underiland  hories.  If  a  corner  of  the 
hanging  wants  a  fingle  nail  to  fallen  it,  and  the 
footman  be  directed  to  tack  it  up  j  he  may  fay, 
he  doth  not  underiland  that  fort  of  work,  but  his 
Honour  may  fend  for  the  upholfterer. 

Mafters  and  ladies  are  ufually  quarrelling  with 
the  fervants  for  not  (hutting  the  doors  after 
them  :  but  neither  mafters  nor  ladies  confide*: 
that  thofe  doors  muft.  be  open  before  they  can 
be  fliut,  and  that  the  labour  is  double  to  open 
and  ihut  the  doors  ;  therefore  the  belt,  and 
ihorteit,  and  eafieft  way,  is  to  do  neither, 
if  you  are  fo  often  teafed  to  fhut  the  door,  that 
you  cannot  eafily  forget  it,  then  give  the  door 
iuch  a  clap  as  you  go  out,  as  will  {hake  the  whole 

VOL.  X.  Z  room. 
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room,  and  make  every  thing  rattle  in  it,  to  put 
your  mafter  and  lady  in  mind  that  you  obierve 
their  directions. 

If  you  find  yourfelf  to  grow  into  favour  with 
your  mailer  or  lady,  take  fome  opportunity,  in 
a  very  mild  way,  to  give  them  a  warning ;  and 
when  they  afk  the  reaibn,  and  feem  loath  to  part 
with  you,  anf\ver,  That  you  would  rather  live 
with  them  than  any  body  elfe ;  but  a  poor  fer- 
vant  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  drives  to  better 
himfelf  j  that  fervice  is  no  inheritance  ;  that 
your  work  is  great,  and  your  wages  very  fmall. 
Upon  which,  if  your  mailer  hath  any  gencro- 
iity,  he  will  add  five  or  ten  {hillings  a-quarter, 
rather  than  let  you  go.  But  if  you  are  baulked, 
•and  have  no  mind  to  get  off,  get  fome  fellow- 
iervant  to  tell  your  malter  that  he  hath  prevailed 
upon  you  to  ftay. 

Whatever  good  bits  you  can  pilfer  in  the  day, 
fave  them  to  junket  with  your  fellow-fervants  at 
night ;  and  take  in  the  butler,  provided  he  will 
give  you  drink. 

Write  your  own  name,  and  your  fweetheart's, 
with  the  fmoke  of  a  candle,  on  the  roof  of  the 
kitchen,  or  the  fervants  hall,  to  fhew  your  learn- 
ing. 

If  you  are  a  young  fightly  fellow,  whenever 
you  whifper  your  mitlrefs  at  the  table,  run  your 
nofe  full  in  her  cheek  ;  or,  if  your  breath  be 
good,  breathe  full  in  her  face.  This  I  have 
known  to  have  very  good  confequences  in  iome 
families. 

Never 
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Never  come  till  you  have  been  called  three  or 
four  times  ;  for  none  but  dogs  will  come  at  the 
firft  whittle  :  And  when  the  matter  calls,  Who's 
there  ?  no  fervant  is  bound  to  come  j  for  Who's 
there  is  nobody's  name. 

When  you  have  broken  all  your  earthen  drink- 
ing-vciTds  below  flairs,  (which  is  ufually  done  in 
a  week),  the  copper-pot  w^ll  do  as  well  ;  it  can 
boil  milk,  heat  porridge,  hold  fmall-beer,  or,  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  ferve  for  a  Jordan  :  therefore 
apply  it  indifferently  to  all  thcfe  ufes ;  but  ne- 
ver wafli  or  fcour  ir,  for  fear  of  taking  off  the 
tin. 

Although  you  are  allowed  knives  for  the  fer- 
vants  hall  at  meals,  yet  you  ought  to  fpare  them, 
and  make  ufe  only  of  your  matter's. 

Let  it  be  a  conttant  rule,  that  no  chair,  ttool, 
or  table,  in  the  fervants  hall,  or  the  kitchen, 
{hull  have  above  three  legs;  which  hath  been 
the-ancient  and  conftaut  practice  in  all  the  fa- 
milies I  ever  knew,  and  is  faid  to  be  founded 
upon  two  reafons ;  firtt,  to  fliew  that  fervants 
are  ever  in  a  tottering  condition  ;  fecondly,  it 
was  thought  a  point  of  humility  that  the  fer- 
vants chairs  and  tables  fhould  have  at  leatt  one 
leg  fewer  than  thofe  of  their  matters.  I  grant 
there  hath  been  an  exception  to  this  rule  with 
regard  to  the  cook,  who  by  old  cuftom  was  al- 
lowed an  eafy  chair  to  fleep  in  after  dinner ;  and 
yet  I  have  feldom  feen  them  with  above  three 
Jegs.  Now  this  epidemical  lamenefs  of  fervants 
chairs,  is  by  philofophers  imputed  to  two  caufes, 
Z  2  which 
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•which  are  obferved  to  make  the  greateft  re/olu- 
tions  in  (lates  and  empires  ;  I  mean  love  ami  war. 
A  ftool,  a  chair,  or  a  table,  is  the  nrft  weapon 
taken  up  in  general  romping  or  ikirmifli  ;  and 
after  a  peace  the  chairs,  if  they  be  not  very 
flrong,  are  apt  to  fufier  in  the  conduct  of  an  a- 
mour,  the  cook  being  ufually  fat  and  heavy,  and 
the  butler  a  little  in  drink. 

I  could  never  endure  to  fee  rnaid-fervants  fo 
ungenteel  as  to  walk  the  ftreets  with  their  petti- 
coats pinned  up.  It  is  a  foolifh  excufe  to  al- 
Jedge  their  petticoats  will  be  dirty,  when  they 
have  fo  eafy  a  remedy  as  to  walk  three  or  four 
times  down  a  clean  pair  of  flairs  after  they 
come  home. 

When  you  flop  to  tattle  with  fome  crony-fer- 
vant  in  the  fame  ilreet,  leave  your  own  ftreet- 
door  open,  that  you  may  get  in  without  knock- 
Jng  when  you  come  back  ;  otherwife  your  mi- 
ftrefs  may  know  you  are  gone  out,  and  you  rnuft 
be  chidden. 

I  do  moft  earneilly  exhort  you  all  to  unanimi- 
ty and  concord.  But  miftake  me  not :  You 
may  quarrel  with  each  other  as  much  as  you 
pleafe  ;  only  always  bear  in  mind  that  you  have 
a  common  enemy,  which  is  your  mailer  and  la- 
dy, and  you  have  a  common  cauie  to  defend. 
Believe  an  old  practitioner ;  whoever,  out  of 
malice  to  a  fellow-fervant,  carries  a  tale  to  his 
inafter,  fhall  be  ruined  by  a  general  confederacy 
againft  him. 

The  general  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the 

fervants. 
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fervants,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  is  the  kit- 
chen :  There  the  grand  affairs  of  the  family 
ought  to  be  confulted  ;  whether  they  concern 
the  flable,  the  dairy,  the  pantry,  the  laundry, 
the  cellar,  the  nurfery,  the  dining-room,  or  my 
Lady's  chamber :  There,  as  in  your  own  proper 
element,  you  can  laugh,  and  fquall,  and  romp, 
in  full  fecurity. 

When  any  fervant  comes  home  drunk,  and 
cannot  appear,  you  mud  all  join  in  telling  your 
mafter  that  he  is  gone  to  bed  very  fick  j  upon 
which  your  lady  will  be  fo  good-natured  as  to 
order  Come  comfortable  thing  for  the  poor  man 
or  maiii. 

When  your  mafter  and  lady  go  abroad  toge- 
ther to  dinner,  or  on  a  vifit  for  the  evening,  you 
need  leave  only  one  fervant  in  the  hcufe,  unlefs 
you  have  a  blackguard-boy,  to  anfwer  at  the  door, 
and  attend  the  children,  if  there  be  any.  Who 
is  to  ilay  at  home,  is  to  be  determined  by  fhort 
and  long  cuts  ;  and  the  (layer  at  home  may  be 
comforted  by  a  vifit  from  a  fweetheart,  without 
danger  of  being  caught  together.  Thefe  oppor- 
tunities muft  never  be  mifled,  becaufe  they  come 
but  fometimes ;  and  all  is  fafe  enough  while 
there  is  a  f  rvant  in  the  h'oufe. 

When  your  mafter  or  lady  comes  home,  and 
wants  a  fervant  who  happens  to-be  abroad  ;  your 
nnfwer  muft  be,  That  he  had  but  juft  that  mi- 
nute ftcpt  out,  being  fent  for  by  a  coufin  who 
\va:  dying. 

Z3  K 
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If  your  matter  calls  you  by  name,  and  you 
happen  to  anfwer  at  the  fourth  call,  you  need 
not  hurry  yourfelf ;  and  if  you  be  chidden  for 
ftaying,  you  may  lawfully  fay,  you  came  no 
fooner,  becaufe  you  did  not  know  what  you 
were  called  for. 

When  you  are  chidden  for  a  fault,  as  you  go 
out  of  the  room,  and  down  flairs,  mutter  loud 
enough  to  be  plainly  heard  ;  this  will  make  him 
believe  you  are  innocent. 

Whoever  comes  to  vifit  your  mailer  or  lady 
•when  they  are  abroad,  never  burden  your  me- 
mory with  the  perfon's  name ;  for  indeed  you 
have  too  many  other  things  to  remember.  Be- 
fides,  it  is  a  porter's  buiinefs,  and  your  matter's 
fault  he  does  not  keep  one;  and  who  can  re- 
member names  ?  and  you  will  certainly  miftake 
them,  and  you  can  neither  write  nor  read. 

If  it  be  pollible,  never  tell  a  lie  to  your  mailer 
or  lady,  unlefs  you  have  fome  hopes  that  they 
cannot  find  it  out  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour. 
When  a  fervant  is  turned  off,  all  his  faults  muft 
be  told,  although  mod  of  them  were  never  known 
by  his  mailer  or  lady  ;  and  all  mifchicfs  done  by 
others,  charge  to  him.  [Inilance  them.]  And 
•when  they  aik  any  of  you,  why  you  never  ac- 
quainted them  before  ?  the  anfwer  is,  Sir,  or 
Madam,  really  I  was  afraid  it  would  make  you 
angry  ;  and  beiides,  perhaps  you  might  think  it 
\vas  malice  in  me.  Where  there  are  little  ma- 
ilers and  mifles  in  a  houfe,  they  are  ufually  great 
impediments  to  the  diverfions  of  the  fervants ; 

thus 
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the  only  remedy  is  to  bribe  them  with  goody 
goodies,  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to  papa 
and  mamma. 

I  advife  you  of  the  fervants,  whofe  mafler 
lives  in  the  country,  and  who  expec~l  vales,  al- 
ways to  (land  rank  and  file  when  a  ftranger  is 
taking  his  leave  -,  fo  that  he  mud  of  neceflity 
pafs  between  you;  and  he  mud  have  more  con- 
fidence, or  lefs  money  than  ufual,  if  any  of  you 
let  him  efcape ;  and  according  as  he  behaves 
himfelf,  remember  to  treat  him  the  next  time  he 
comes. 

If  you  are  fentVith  ready  money  to  buy  any 
thing  at  a  (hop,  and  happen  at  that  time  to  be 
out  of  pocket,  fink  the  money,  and  take  up  the 
goods  on  your  matter's  account.  This  is  for  the 
honour  of  your  mafter  and  yourfelf;  for  he  be- 
comes a  man  of  credit  at  your  recommendation. 

When  your  lady  fends  for  you  up  to  her 
chamber  to  give  you  any  orders,  be  fure  to  ftand 
at  the  door,  and  keep  it  open,  fiddling  with  the 
lock  all  the  while  fhe  is  talking  to  you  ;  and 
keep  the  button  in  your  hand,  for  fear  you  mould 
ijprget  to  fhut  the  door  after  you. 

If  your  mafter  or  lady  happen  once  in  their 
lives  to  accufe  you  wrongfully,  you  are  a  happy 
fervant  ;  for  you  have  nothing  more  to  do,  than 
for  every  fault  you  commit  while  you  are  in  their 
fcrvice,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  that  falfe  accu- 
fation,  and  protefl  yourfelf  equally  innocent  in 
the  prefent  cafe. 

When 
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When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  m after, 
and  are  too  bafhful  to  break  the  matter  for  fear 
of  offending  him  ;  the  bed  way  is,  to  grow  rude 
and  f.iucy  of  a  fudden,  and  beyond  your  ufual 
behaviour,  till  he  finds  it  necelTary  to  turn  you 
off;  and  when  you  are  gone,  to  revenge  your- 
felf,  give  him  and  his  lady  fuch  a  character  to  all 
your  brother-fervants  who  are  out  of  place,  that 
none  will  venture  to  offer  their  fervice. 

Some  nice  ladies,  who  are  afraid  of  catching 
cold,  having  obierved  that  the  maids  and  fellows 
below  flairs  often  forget  to  (hut  the  door  after 
them,  as  they  come  in  or  go  out  into  the  back- 
yards, have  contrived,  that  a  pulley  and  a  rope, 
-with  a  large  piece  of  lead  at  the  end,  (hould  be 
fo  fixed,  as  to  make  the  door  fhut  of  itfelf,  and 
require  a  fcrong  hand  to  open  it  ;  which  is.  an 
immenfe  toil  to  fervants,  whofe  bufinefs  may 
force  them  to  go  in  and  out  fifty  times  in  a 
morning  :  But  ingenuity  can  do  much  :  For  pru- 
dent fervants  have  found  out  an  effectual  reme- 
dy againfl  this  infupportable  grievance,  by  tying 
up  the  pulley  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  weight 
of  the  lead  fhall  have  no  effect.  However,  as  to 
my  own  part,  I  would  rather  chufe  to  keep  the 
door  always  open,  by  laying  a  heavy  (lone  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

The  fervants  candlefticks  are  generally  bro- 
ken ;  for  nothing  can  laft  for  ever.  But  you  may 
find  out  many  expedients.  You  may  convenient- 
ly ftick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  or  with  a  lump, 
of  batter  againft  the  \vainfcot;  in  a  powder-horn, 

c.v 
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or  in  an  old  fhoe,  or  in  a  cleft  flick,  or  in  the 
barrel  of  a  piilol,  or  upon  its  own  greafe  on  a 
table  ;  in  a  coifee-cup,  or  a  drinking-glafs  •,  n 
horn  can,  a  tea-pot,  z  twifted  napkin,  a  muftard- 
pot,  an  inkhorn,  a  marrow-bone,  a  piece  of  dough ; 
or  you  may  cur  a  hole  in  the  loaf,  and  flick  h 
there. 

When  you  invite  the  neighbouring  fervants 
to  junket  with  you  at  home  in  an  evening,  teach 
them  a  peculiar  way  of  tapping  or  fcraping  at 
the  kitchen-window,  which  you  may  hear,  but 
not  your  mailer  or  lady,  whom  you  mud  tike 
care  not  to  diilurb  or  frighten  at  fuch  unfeafon- 
able  hours. 

Lay  all  faults  upon  a  lap-dog  or  favourite  cat, 
a  monkey,  a  parrot,  a  magpye,  a  child ;  or  on 
the  fervant  who  was  laft  turned  off.  By  this 
rule  you  will  excufe  yourfelf,  do  no  hurt  to  any 
body  elfe,  and  fave  your  mafter  or  lady  from 
the  trouble  and  vexation  of  chiding. 

When  you  want  proper  inftruments  for  any 
work  you  are  about,  ufe  all  expedients  you  can 
invent,  rather  than  leave  your  work  undone. 
For  inftance,  if  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or 
broken,  ftir  the  fire  with  the  tongs  ;  if  the  tongs 
be  not  at  hand,  ufe  the  muzzle  of  the  bellows, 
the  wrong  end  of  the  fire-fhovel,  the  handle  of 
the  fire-brufh,  the  end  of  a  mop,  or  your  ma- 
fler's  cane.  If  you  want  paper  to  (Inge  a  fowl, 
tear  the  firft  book  you  fee  about  the  houfe. 
Wipe  your  fhoes,  for  want  of  a  clout,  with  the 
bottom  of  a  curtain,  or  a  damafk  napkin.  Strip 

youir 
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your  livery-lace  for  garters.  If  the  butler  wants 
a  Jordan,  he  may  ufe  the  great  filver  cup. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  putting  out  candles, 
and  you  ought  to  be  intlrutted  in  them  all. 
You  may  run  the  candle-end  againft  the  wain- 
fcot,  which  puts  the  fnufr  out  immediately  •,  you 
may  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and  tr^v  J  the  fnuif  out 
with  your  feet  5  you  may  hold  it  upfide  down, 
until  it  is  choked  with  its  own  greafe,  or  crnm 
it  into  the  focket  of  the  candleftick  ;  you  may 
whirl  it  round  in  your  hand  till  it  goes  out. 
When  you  go  to  bed,  after  you  have  made  wa- 
ter, you  may  dip  the  candle-end  into  the  cham- 
ber-pot; you  may  fpit  on  you  finger  and  thumb, 
and  pinch  the  fnuff  till  it  goes  out..  The  cook 
may  run  the  candle's  nofe  into  the  meal-tubj  or 
the  groom  into  a  veflel  of  oats,  or  a  lock  of  hay, 
or  a  heap  of  litter.  The  houfe-maid  may  put 
out  her  candle,  by  running  it  againft  a  looking- 
glafs  j  which  nothing  cleans  fo  well  as  candle- 
fnuff.  But  the  quickeft  and  beft  of  all  methods 
is,  to  blow  it  out  with  your  breath  ;  which 
leaves  the  candle  clear,  and  readier  to  be  lighted. 

There  is  nothing  fo  pernicious  in  a  family  as 
a  tell-tale,  againft  whom  it  muft  be  the  principal 
builnefs  of  you  ail  to  unite.  Whatever  office 
he  ferves  in,  take  all  opportunities  to  fpoil  the 
bufinefs  he  is  about,  and  to  crofs  him  in  every 
thing.  Forinftance,  if  the  butler  be  a  tell-tale, 
break  his  glatTes  whenever  he  leaves  the  pantry- 
door  open,  or  lock  the  cat  or  the  maftiff  in  it, 
who  will  do  as  well  j  miilay  a  fork  or  a  fpoon  fo 
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as  he  may  never  find  it.  If  it  be  the  cook,  when- 
ever Ihe  turns  her  back,  throw  a  lump  of  toot,  or 
a  handful  of  fait,  in  the  pot,  or  fmoking  coals 
into  the  dripping-pan,  or  daub  the  roalt-meat 
with  the  back  of  the  chimney,  or  hide  the  key 
of  the  jack.  If  a  footman  be  fufpedted,  let  the 
cook  daub  the  back  of  his  new  livery;  or  when 
he  is  going  up  with  a  dim  of  foup,  let  her  fol- 
low him  foftly  with  a  ladleful,  and  dribble  it  all 
the  way  up  Hairs  to  the  dining-room,  and  then 
let  the  houfe-maid  make  fuch  a  noife  that  her 
lady  may  hear  it.  The  waiting-maid  is  very 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault,  in  hopes  to  in- 
gratiate herfelf :  In  this  cafe  the  laundrefs  muft 
be  fure  to  tear  her  fmocks  in  the  warning,  and 
yet  wafh  them  but  half ;  and  when  fhe  com- 
plains, tell  all  the  houfe,  that  fhe  fweats  fo 
much,  and  her  flefh  is  fo  nafty,  that  fhe  fouls  a 
fmock  more  in  one  hour,  than  the  kitchen-maid 
doth  in  a  week. 
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CHAP.        I. 

Directions  to  the  BUTLER. 

IN  my  directions  to  fcrvants,   I  find,   from  my 
Ijng  obfervation,  that  you  butlers   are   the 
principal  perfons  concerned. 

Your  bufmefs  being  of   the  greateft  variety, 

and 
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and  requiring  the  greateft  exa£tnefs,  I  (hall,  as 
well  as  I  can  recoiled,  run  through  the  feveral 
branches  of  your  office,  and  order  ray  inftruc- 
tions  accordingly. 

In  waiting  at  the  fide- board,  take  all  pofliblc 
care  to  fave  your  own  trouble  and  your  matter's 
drinking-glafies :  Therefore,  firft,  fince  thofe 
who  dine  at  the  fame  table  are  fuppofed  to  be 
friends,  let  them  all  drink  out  of  the  fame  glafs 
without  wafhing  ;  which  will  fave  you  much 
pains,  as  well  as  the  hazard  of  breaking  them. 
Give  no  perfon  any  liquor,  until  he  hath  called 
for  it  thrice  at  lead  j  by  which  means,  fome 
out  of  modefty,  and  others  out  of  forgetfulnefs, 
will  call  the  feldomer  j  and  thus  your  mailer'* 
liquor  be  faved. 

If  any  one  defires,a  glafs  of  bottled  ale,  firfl 
fhake  the  bottle,  to  fee  w-hether  any  thing  be 
in  if,  then  tafte  it,  to  fee  what  liquor  it  is,  that 
you  may  not  be  miftaken  •,  and,  laftly,  wipe  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  with  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
to  fhew  your  cleanlinefs. 

Be  more  careful  to  have  the  cork  in  the  belly 
of  the  bottle  than  in  the  mouth  ;  and,  if  the 
cork  be  mufty,  or  white  friars  in  your  liquor, 
your  matter  will  fave  the  more. 

If  an  humble  companion,  a  chaplain,  a  tutor, 
or  a  dependant  coufin,  happen  to  be  at  table, 
whom  you  find  to  be  little  regarded  by  the  ma- 
iler and  the  company,  which  nobody  is  readier 
to  difcover  and  obferve  than  we  fcrvants  ;  it  mufl 
be  the  bufinefs  of  you  and  the  footman  to  fol- 
io w 
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low  tlic  example  of  your  betters,  by  treating 
him  many  degrees  worfe  than  any  of  the  reft  j 
and  you  cannot  pleafe  your  mafter  better,  or  at 
lea  ft  your  lady. 

If  any  one  calls  for  fmall-beer  towards  the  end 
of  dinner,  do  not  give  yourfelf  the  pains  of  go- 
ing down  to  the  cellar,  but  gather  the  droppings 
and  leavings  out  of  the  feveral  cups,  and  glafles, 
and  falvers  iuto  one  ;  but  turn  your  back  to  the 
company  for  fear  of  being  obferved.  On  the 
contrary,  when  anyone  calls  for  ale  towards  the 
end  of  dinner,  fill  the  largeft  tankard-cup  top- 
full ;  by  which  you  \vill  have  the  great  eft  part 
left  to  oblige  your  fellow- fervants,  without  the 
fin  of  dealing  from  your  mailer. 

There  is  likcwife  a  perquiiite  full  as  honed, 
by  which  you  have  a  chance  of  getting  every 
day  the  bell  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine  for  yourfelf: 
For  you  are  to  fuppofc,  that  gentle  folks  will  not 
care  for  the  remainder  of  a  bottle  j  therefore  al- 
\vays  fet  a  frefh  one  before  them  after  dinner, 
although  there  hath  not  been  above  a  glai"t>  drank 
of  the  other. 

Take  fpecial  care  that  your  bottles  be  not  mu- 
(ly  before  you  iill  than  :  In  order  to  which, 
blow  ftrongly  into  the  mouth  of  every  bottie, 
anil  then,  if  you  fmcll  nothing  but  your  own 
breath,  immediately  fill  it. 

If  you   are  fent   down   in   hade  to  draw  r.ny 
drink,   and  find  it  will  not  run,  do  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  opening  a  vent,  but  blow  ftrongi 
to  the  foilct,    and  you  will  find  it  immeui 
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pour  into  your  mouth,  or  take  out  the  vent } 
but  do  not  Itay  to  put  it  in  again,  for  fear  your 
mailer  fhould  want  you. 

If  you  are  curious  to  tafte  fome  of  your  ma- 
iler's choice  bottles,  empty  as  many  of  them  juil 
below  the  neck  as  will  make  the  quantity  you 
want ;  but  then  take  care  to  fill  them  up  again 
with  clean  water,  that  you  may  not  leflen  your 
mailer's  liquor. 

Th^re  is  an  excellent  invention  found  out  of 
late  years  in  the  management  of  ale  and  fmall- 
beer  at  the  fide-board.  For  inilance,  a  gentle- 
man calls  for  n  glafs  of  ale,  and  drinks  but  half; 
another  calls  for  fmall-beer :  You  immediately 
turn  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tan- 
kard, and  fill  the  glafs  with  fmall-beer  ;  and  fo 
backwards  and  forwards,  as  long  as  dinner  lads. 
By  which  you  anfwer  three  great  ends.  Firft, 
you  fave  yourfelf  the  trouble  of  waihing,  and 
confequently  the  danger  of  breaking  your  glaf- 
fesi  fecondly,  you  are  fure  not  to  be  miilaken 
in  giving  gentlemen  the  liquor  they  call  for  : 
and,  lailly,  by  this  method  you  are  certain  that 
nothing  is  loft. 

Becaufe  butlers  are  apt  to  forget,  to  bring  up 
their  ale  and  beer  time  enough,  be  fure  you  re- 
member to  have  up  your's  two  hours  before  din- 
ner ;  and  place  them  in  the  funny  part  of  the 
room,  to  let  people  fee  that  you  have  not  been 
negligent. 

Some  butlers  have  a  way  of  decanting  (as  they 
.call  it)  bottled  ale,  by  which  they  lofe  a  good 

part 
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part  of  the  bottom  j  let  your  method  be  to  turn 
the  bottle  dire£Uy  upfule  down ;  which  will 
make  the  liquor  appear  double  the  quantity:  By 
this  means,  you  will  be  fure  not  to  loie  one  drop, 
and  the  froth  will  conceal  the  muddinefs. ' 

Clean  your  plate,  wipe  your  knives,  and  rub 
the  dirty  tables  with  the  napkins  and  table-cloths 
ufed  that  day  ;  for  it  is  but  one  waihing,  and 
befules  it  will  lave  you  wearing  out  the  coarfc 
rubbers  ;  and,  in  rewaid  of  fuch  good  husbandry, 
my  judgment  is,  that  you  may  lawfully  make 
ufe  of  the  fineft  damafk  napkins  for  night-caps 
for  yourfelf. 

"VVben  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  whitening 
plainly  to  be  feen  in  all  the  chinks,  for  fear  your 
lady  fhould  not  believe  you  had  cleaned  it. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  the  fkill  of  a  butler 
more  appears,  than  in  the  management  of  candlesj 
whereof,  although  fome  part  may  fall  to  the 
(hare  of  the  other  fervants,  yet  you  being  the 
principal  perfon  concerned,  I  fhall  direct  my  in- 
flruclions  upon  this  article  to  you  only,  leaving 
to  your  fellow-fervants  to  apply  them  upon  occa- 
Con. 

Firll,  to  avoid  burning  day-light,  and  fo  fave 
your  mafter's  candles,  never  bring  them  up  till 
half  an  hour  after  it  be  dark,  although  they  are 
called  for  never  fo  often. 

Let  your  fockets  be  full  of  greafe  to  the  brim, 

with  the  old  fnuff  at  the  top,   and  then  flick  on 

your  frefn  candles.     It  is  true,  this  may  endanger 

their  fulling  j  but  the  candles  will  appear  fo  much 
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the  longer  and  hand  Tomer  before  company.  At 
other  times,  for  variety,  put  your  candles  loofe 
into  the  fockets,  to  ihew  they  are  clean  to  the 
bottom. 

When  your  cnndle  is  too  big  for  the  focket, 
melt  it  to  a  right  fize  in  the  fire  ;  and  to  hide  the 
frnoke,  wrap  it  in  paper  half  way  up. 

You  cannot  but  obferve  of  late  years  the  great 
extravagance  among  the  gentry  upon  the  article 
of  candles,  which  a  good  butler  ought  by  all 
means  to  difcournge,  both  to  fave  his  own  pains 
and  his  matter's  money.  This  may  be  contrived 
feveral  ways  5  efpecially  when  you  are  ordered  t<5 
put  candles  into  the  fconces/ 

Sconces  are  great  waiters  of  candles,  and  you, 
who  are  always  to  confider  the  advantage  of  your 
mafter,  fhould  do  your  utmoll  to  difcourage 
them  ;  therefore  your  bufinefs  muft  be  to  prefs 
the  candle  with  both  your  hands  into  the  focket, 
fo  as  to  make  it  lean  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
'greafe  may  drop  all  upon  the  floor,  if  fome  lady's 
liead-drefs  or  gentleman's  periwig  be  not  ready 
ID  intercept  it.  You  may  likewife  flick,  the 
candle  fo  loofe,  that  it  will  fall  upon  theglnfs  of 
the  fconce,  and  break  it  into  (hatters.  This 
will  fave  your  mailer  many  a  fair  penny  in  the 
year,  both  in  candles  and  to  the  glafs-m.in,  and 
yourfelf  much  labour  ;  for  the  fconces  fpciled 
cannot  be-ufed. 

Never  let  the  candles  burn  too  low,  but  give 
them,  as  a  lawful  perquifite,  to  your  friend  the 
cook,  to  increafe  her  kitchen-fluff ;  or,  if  this  be 
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not  allowed  in  your  houfe,  give  them  in  chanty 
to  your  poor  neighbours,  who  often  run  on  your 
errands. 

When  you  cut  bread  for  a  toaft,  do  not  {land 
idly  watching  it,  but  lay  it  on  the  coals,  and 
mind  your  other  b^ifmefs  ;  then  come  back,  and 
if  you  find  it  toafted  quite  through,  fcrape  off 
the  burnt  fide,  and  ferve  it  up. 

When  you  drefs  up  your  fide-board,  fet  the 
Left  glafies  as  near  the  edge  of  the  table  as  you 
can  :  By  which  means  they  will  caft  a  doirble 
luftre,  and  make  a  much  finer  figure  ;  and  the 
consequence  can  be  at  moil:,  but  the  breaking 
half  a  dozen,  which  is  a  trifle  in  your  mailer's 
pocket. 

Wafh  the  glafles  with  your  own  water,  to  fave 
your  mailer's  fait. 

When  any  fait  is  fpilt  on  the  table,  do  not  let 
it  be  Joft  ;  but  when  dinner  is  done,  fold  up  the 
table-cloth  with  the  fait  in  it,  then  (hake  the  fait 
out  into  the  fait-cellar  to  ferve  next  day.  But 
the  fhorteft  and  fureft  way  is,  when  you  remove 
the  cloth,  to  wrap'the  knives,  forks,  fpoons,  fall- 
cellars,  broken  bread,  and  fcraps  of  meat  all  to- 
gether in  the  table-cloth,  by  which  you  will  be 
fure  to  lofe  nothing  •,  ynlefs  you  think  it  better 
to  {hake  them  out  of  the  window  amongft  the 
beggars,  that  they  may  with  more  cawvemenoj 
e-.t  the  fcraps. 

Leave  the  dregs  of  wine,  ale,  and  other  li- 
quors in  the  bottles  :  To  ringe  them,  is  but  lofs 
of  time,  fmce  all  will.be  done  at  once  in  a  g 
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ml  wa  filing ;  and  you  will  have  a  better  excufc 
for  breaking  them. 

If  your  mailer  hath  many  mufty  or  very  foul 
and  crufled  bottles  :  I  advife  you,  in  point  of  con- 
i'cicnce,  that  thofe  may  be  the  firft  you  truck  at 
the  next  ale-houfe  for  ale  or  brandy. 

When  a  meflage  is  fent  to  your  mafter,  be 
kind  to  your  brother-fervant  who  brings  it ;  give 
him  the  bed  liquor  in  your  keeping,  for  your 
mailer's  honour;  and,  at  the  firil  opportunity, 
lie  will  do  the  fame  to  you. 

After  fupper,  if  it  be  dark,  carry  your  plate 
and  china  together  in  the  fame  baflcet,  to  fave 
candle-light  •,  for  you  know  your  pantry  well 
enough  to  put  them  up  in  the  dark. 

"\Yhen  company  is  expected  at  dinner,  or  in 
the  evenings,  be  fure  to  be  abroad,  that  nothing 
may  be  got  which  is  under  your  key  j  by  which 
your  mailer  will  fave  his  liquor,  and  net  wear 
out  his  plate. 

I  come  now  to  a  moil  important  part  of  your 
(economy,  the  bottling  of  a  hogfhead  of  wine  j 
wherein  I  recommend  three  virtues;  cleanlinefs, 
frugality,  and  brotherly  love.  Let  your  corks 
be  of  the  longeft  kind  you  can  get  ;  which  will 
fave  fome  wine  in  the  neck  of  every  bottle.  As 
to  your  bottles,  chufe  the  fmalleft  you  can  find  ; 
which  will  increafe  the  number  of  dozens,  and 
pleafe  your  mailer  ;  for  a  bottle  of  wine  is  al- 
ways a  bottle  of  wine,  whether  it  hold  mere  or 
lefs  :  And  if  your  mailer  hath  his  proper  number 
of  dozens,  he  cannot  complain. 

Every 
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Every  bottle  muft  be  firft  rinfed  with  wine, 
for  fear  of  any  moilhire  left  in  the  wafluiig. 
Some,  out  of  a  miftaken  thrift,  will  rinfe  a  do- 
zen bottles  with  the  fame  wine;  but  I  would 
advife  you,  for  more  caution,  to  change  the  wine 
at  every  fecond  bottle  •,  a  gill  may  be  enough. 
Have  bottles  ready  by  to  fave  it  ;  and  it  will  be 
a  good  perquiiite  either  to  fell,  or  drink  with  the 
cook. 

Never  draw  your  hogfhead  too  low  ;  nor  tilt 
it,  for  fear  of  difturbing  your  liquor.  When  it 
begins  to  run  flow,  and  before  the  wine  grows 
cloudy,  fhake  the  hogfhead,  and  carry  a  glafsof 
it  to  your  matter,  who  will  praife  you  for  your 
difcretion,  and  give  you  all  the  reil  as  a  perqui- 
fite  to  your  place.  You  may  tilt  the  hogfhead 
the  next  day,  and  in  a  fortnight  get  a  dozen  or 
two  of  good  clear  wine,  to  dilpofe  of  as  you 
pleafe. 

In  bottling  wine,  fill  your  mouth  full  of  corks, 
together  with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco  ;  which 
will  give  to  the  wine  the  true  tafte  of  the  weed, 
fo  delightful  to  all  good  judges  in  drinking. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  decant  a  fufpicious 
bottle,  if  a  pint  be  out,  give  your  hand  a  dexte- 
rous fhake,  and  fhew  it  in  a  glafs,  that  it  begins 
to  be  muddy. 

When  a  hogfhead  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquor, 
is  to  be  bottled  off,  wafh  your  bottles  immedi- 
ately before  you  begin  ;  but  be  fure  not  to  drain 
them  :  By  which  good  management  your  mafter 
will  fuve  fome  gallons  in  every  hogfhead. 
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This  is  the  time,  that,  in  honour  to  your 
matter,  you  ought  to  fhew  your  kindnefs  to 
your  fellow-fervants,  and  eipecially  to  the  cook  ; 
for  what  fignify  a  few  flagons  out  of  a  whole 
hogfhead?  15ut  make  them  be  drunk  in  your 
prefence,  for  fear  they  fhould  be  given  to  other 
folks,  and  fo  you  be  wronged;  but  advife  them, 
if  they  get  drunk,  to  go  to  bed,  and  leave  word 
they  are  fick  ;  which  lad  caution  I  would  have 
all  fervants  obferve,  both  male  and  female. 

If  your  mailer  finds  the  hogfhead  to  fall  fhort 
of  his  expectation,  what  is  plainer  than  that  the 
veflel  leaked  ;  that  the  wine-cooper  had  not  fill- 
ed it  in  proper  time;  that  the  merchant  cheated 
him  with  a  hogfhead  below  the  common  meafure  ? 

When  you  are  to  get  water  on  for  tea  after 
dinner,  (which  in  many  families  is  part  of  your 
office),  to  fave  firing,  and  to  make  more  hafle, 
pour  it  into  the  tea-kettle  from  the  pot  where 
the  cabbage  or  fifli  have  been  boiling,  which  will 
jnake.it  much  wholefomer,  by  curing  the  acid 
and  corroding  quality  of  the  tea. 

Be  faving  of  your  candles  ;  and*  let  thofe  in 
the  fconces  of  the  hall,  the  flairs,  and  in  the  lan- 
tern, burn  down  into  the  fockets,  until  they  go 
out  of  themfelves  ;  for  which  your  mailer  and 
lady  will  commend  your  thriftinels,  as  foon  as 
they  (hall  fmell  the  fnufF. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  fnuff-box  or  picktooth- 
cafe  on  the  table  after  dinner,   and  goeth  away, 
look  upon  it  as  part  of  your  vales  ;  for  fo  it  is  al- 
low c»J 
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lowed  by  all  fervants,  and  you  do  no  wrong  to 
your  mailer  or  lady. 

If  you  ferve  a  country  fquire,  when  gentlemen 
-and  ladies  come  to  dine  at  your  houfe,  never  fail 
to  i.vake  their  fervants  drunk,  and  efpecially  the 
coachman,  for  the  honour  of  your  mafter  j  to 
which,  in  all  your  actions,  you  muil  have  a  fpe- 
cial  regard,  as  being  the  be  ft  judge  :  For  the  ho- 
nour of  every  family  is  depofited  in  the  hands  of 
the  cook,  the  butler,  and  the  groom,  as  I  flvall 
hereafter  demonftrate. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  fupper  as  they  ftand  on 
the  table  :  which  is  much  the  fecureft  way  ;  be- 
caufe  if  the  burning  fnuff  happens  to  get  out  of 
the  fnuffers,  you  have  a  chance  that  it  may  fall 
into  a  difh  of  ibup,  fack-poffet,  rice-rnilk,  or  the 
like,  where  it  will  be  immediately  extinguilhai 
•with  very  little  {link. 

•  When  you  have  fnuffed  the  candles,  always 
leave  the  fnufFers  open;  for  the  fnuff  will  of  itfelf 
burn  away  to  allies,  and  cannot  fall  out  and  dirty 
the  table  when  you  fnuff  the  candles  again. 

That  the  fait  may  lie  fmooth  in  the  falt-cellar, 
prefs  it  down  with  your  moiit  palm. 

When  a  gentleman  is  going  away  after  dinner 
with  your  mailer,  be  fure  to  (land  full  in  his 
view  and  follovr  him  to  the  door,  and,  as  you  have 
opportunity,  look  full  in  his  face  ;  perhaps  it  may 
bri'i,^  you  a  fhiHiu':  but  if  the  gentleman  hath 
lain  there  a  night,  get  the  cook,  the  houfe-maid, 
thi  itabic-njn,  the  fcull'on,  an  1  the  gardener, 
to  accompany  you,  and  to  Hand  in  his  way  to  the 

hall, 
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hall,  in  a  line  on  each  fide  of  him.  If  the  gen- 
tleman performs  handfomely,  it  will  do  him  ho- 
nour, and  coft  your  matter  nothing. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread  for 
the  table,  becaufe,  in  cutting  a  flice  or  two,  it 
will  wipe  itfelf. 

Put  your  finger  into  every  bottle  to  feel  whe- 
ther it  be  full ;  which  is  the  furell  way,  for  feel- 
ing hath  no  fellow, 

When  you  go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale 
or  fmail-beer,  take  care  to  obferve  diredly  the 
following  method.  Hold  the  veffel  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  your  right  hand,  with  the 
palm  upwards  :  then  hold  the  candle  between 
your  fingers,  but  a  little  leaning  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel;  then  take  out  the  fpiggot 
with  your  left  hand,  and  clap  the  point  of  it  in 
your  mouth,  and  keep  your  left  hand  to  watch 
accidents;  when  the  veffel  is  full,  withdraw  the* 
fpiggot  from  your  mouth,  well  wetted  with  fpit- 
tle,  which  being  of  a  ilimy  confidence,  will  make 
it  ftick  falter  in  the  foffet :  If  any  tallow  drops  in- 
to the  veffel,  you  may  eafily  (if  you  think  of  it) 
remove  it  with  a  fpoon,  or  rather  with  your 
finger. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  the  clofet  where  you 
keep  your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may 
ileal  in  and  break  them. 

A  good  butler  always  breaks  off  the  point  of 
his  bottle-fcrew  in  two  days,  by  trying  whkh  is 
hardeft,  the  point  of  the  fcrew,  or  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  :  In  this  cafe,  to  fuppiy  the  want  of  a 

fcrew, 
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fcrew,  after  the  ftump  hath  torn  the  cork  in 
pieces,  make  ufe  of  a  filver  fork  ;  and  when  the 
fcraps  of  the  cork  are  almoft  drawn  out,  flirt  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle  into  the  ciftern  three  or  four 
times  until  you  quite  clear  it. 

If  a  gentleman  dines  often  with  your  mafter, 
and  gives  you  nothing  when  he  goes  away,   you 
may  ufe  feveral  methods  to  Ihew  him  fome  marks 
of  your  difpleafurc,   and  quicken  his  memory. 
If  he  calls  for  bread  or  drink,  you  may  pretend 
not  to  hear,  or  fend  it  to  another  who  called  af- 
ter him  ;  if  he  afks  for  wine,  let  him  ftay  a  while, 
and  then  fend  him  fmall-beer  ;  give  him  always 
foul  glades ;  fend  him  a  fpoon  when  he  wants  a 
knife  ;  wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without 
a  plate.     By  thefe,  and  the  like  expedients,  you 
may  probably  be  a  better  man  by  half  a  crown 
before  he  leaves  the  houfe,  provided  you  watch 
an  opportunity  of  {landing  by  when  he  is  going. 
If  your  lady  loves  play,    your  fortune  is  fixed 
for  ever.     Moderate  gaming  will  be  a  perqui- 
fite  of  ten  {hillings  a-week  ;  and  in  fuch  a  family 
I  would  rather  chufe  to  be  butler  than  chaplain, 
or  even  rather  than  be  tie  ward.     It  is  all  ready 
money,  and  got  without  labour  ;  unlefs  your  lady 
happens  to  be  one  of  thofe,  who  either  obligeth 
you  to  find  wax-candles,  or  forceth  you  to  divide 
it  with  fome  favourite  fervants  :  but  at  worft,  the 
old  Cards  are  your  own;    and   if  the  gamefters 
play  deep,  or  growpeevifli,  they  will  change  the 
cards  fo  often,   that  the  old  ones  will  be  a  confi- 
advantage,   by  felling   them  to  coflfee- 

houfct, 
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houfes,  or  famlies  who  love  play,  but  cannot  af- 
iord  better  than  cards  at  fecond-hand.  \Vhen 
you  attend  at  the  fervice,  be  fure  to  leave  new 
packs  within  the  reach  of  the  gameflers,  which 
thofe,  who  have  ill  luck,  will  readily  take  to 
change  their  fortune;  and  now  and  then  an  old 
pack  mingled  with  the  reft  will  eafily  pafs.  Be 
fure  to  be  very  officious  on  play-nights,  and 
ready  with  your  candles  to  light  out  your  com- 
pany, and  have  falvers  of  wine  at  hand  to  give 
them  when  they  call ;  but  manage  fo  with  the 
cook,  that  there  be  no  fupper;  becaufe  it  will  be 
fo  much  faved  in  your  mailer's  family,  and  be- 
caufe a  fupper  will  confiderably  leflen  your  gains. 

Next  to  cards,  there  is  nothing  fo  profitable 
to  you  as  bottks  ;  in  which  perquifite  you  have 
no  competitors  except  the  footmen,  who  are  apt 
to  fteal  and  vend  them  for  pots  of  beer.  But 
you  are  bound  to  prevent  any  fuch  abufes  in  your 
mailer's  family  :  The  footmen  are  not  to  anfwer 
for  what  are  broken  at  a  general  bottling;  and 
thofe  may  be  as  many  as  your  difcretion  will 
make  them. 

The  profit  of  glaiTes  is  fo  very  inconfiderable, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  :  It  confifls 
only  in  a  I'm  all  prefent  made  by  the  glafiman, 
and  about  four  {hillings  in  the  pound  added  to 
the  prices  for  your  trouble  and  (kill  in  chufing 
them.  If  your  mailer  hath  a  large  flock  of  gl-nf- 
fes,  and  you  or  your  fellow-fervants  happen  to 
break  any  of  them  without  your  mailer's  know- 
ledge, keep  it  a  fecrct  till  there  are  not  enough 
•  '  left 
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left  to  ferve  the  table,  then  tell  your  matter  that 
the  glafi'es  are  gone  :  This  will  be  but  one  vexa- 
tion to  him,  which  is  much  better  than  fretting 
once  or  twice  a-week ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  a 
good  fervant  to  difcompofe  his  mafler  and  his 
lady  as  feldom  as  he  can  ;  and  here  the  cat  and 
dog  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  take  the  blame  from 
you.  Note,  that  bottles  milling  are  fuppofed  to 
be  half  ftolen  by  (Iragglers  and  other  fervants, 
and  the  other  half  broken  by  accident,  and  a  ge- 
neral wafhing. 

Whet  the  backs  of  your  knives  until  they  are 
as  (harp  as  the  edge  ;  which  will  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  when  gentlemen  find  them  blunt 
on  one  fide,  they  may  try  the  other.  And  to 
fhe\v  you  fpare  no  pains  in  fharpening  the  knives, 
whet  them  fu  long,  till  you  wear  out  a  good  part 
of  the  iron,  and  even  the  bottom  of  die  filver- 
handl.e.  This  doth  credit  to  your  mafter  ;  for  it 
fliews  good  houfekeeping,  and  the  goldfmith 
may  one  day  make  you  a  prefent. 

Your  lady,  when  Ihe  finds  the  fmall-beer  or 
ale  dead,  will  blame  you  for  not  remembering 
to  put  the  peg  into  the  vent-hole.  This  is  a 
great  miftake  -,  nothing  being  plainer  than  that 
the  peg  keeps  the  air  in  the  vefl'el,  which  fpoils 
the  drink,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  let  out  : 
But  if  flie  infifts  upon  it,  to  prevent  the  trouble 
of  pulling  out  the  vent,  and  putting  it  in  a  do/cn 
times  a-day,  which  is  not  to  be  borne  by  a  good 
fervant,  leave  the  fpiggot  half  out  at  night,  and 

Vo  L  .  X.  1)  b  you 
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you  will  find,  with  only  the  lofs  of  two  or  three 
quarts  of  liquor,  the  veflel  will  run  freely. 

When  you  prepare  your  candles,  wrap  them 
up  in  a  piece  of  brown  paper,  and  fo  flick  them 
into  the  focket :  let  the  paper  come  half  way 
up  the  candle,  which  looks  handfome,  if  any 
body  fhould  come  in. 
Do  all  in  the  dark  to  fave  your  matter's  candles. 


CHAP.        II. 

Directions  to  the  COOK. 

ALTHOUGH  I  am  not  ignorant  that  it  hath 
been  a  long  time  fince  the  cuftom  began 
among  people  of  quality  to  keep  men-cooks,  and 
generally  of  the  French  nation  ;  yet  becaufe  my 
treatife  is  chiefly  calculated  for  the  general  run 
of  knights,  'fquires,  and  gentlemen,  both  in 
town  and  country,  1  fhall  therefore  apply  to  you, 
Mrs  Cook,  as  a  woman.  However,  a  great  part 
of  what  I  intend  may  ferve  for  either  fex.  And 
your  part  naturally  follows  the  former ;  becaufe 
the  butler  and  you  are  joined  in  intereft  j  your 
vales  are  generally  equal,  and  paid  when  others 
are  difappointed  ;  you  can  junket  together  at 
nights  upon  your  own  progue,  when  the  reft  of 
the  houfe  are  abed,  and  have  it  in  your  power 
to  make  every  fellow-fervant  your  friend  ;  you 
canx  give  a  good  bit  or  a  good  fup  to  the  little 
mafters  and  mifTcs,  and  gain  their  affections  : 

A 
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A  quarrel  between  you  is  very  dangerous  to  you 
both,  and  will  probably  end  in  one  of  you  being 
turned  off;  in  which  fatal  cafe  perhaps  it  will 
not  be  fo  eafy  in  fome  time  to  totton  with  ano- 
ther. And  now,  Mrs  Cook,  I  proceed  to  give 
you  my  inftruclions ;  which  I  defire  you  will 
get  fome  fellow-ft-rvant  in  the  family  to  read  to 
you  conftantly  one  night  in  every  week,  when 
you  are  going  to  bed,  whether  you  ferve  in  town 
or  country,  for  my  Jefibns  fhall  Ire  fitted  for 
both. 

If  your  lady  forgets  at  fupper  that  there  is 
any  cold  meat  in  the  houfe,  do  not  you  be  fo  of- 
ficious as  to  put  ber  in  mind  ;  it  is  plain  me  did 
not  want  it ;  and  if  fhe  recollects  it  the  next 
day,  fay,  fhe  gave  you  no  orders,  and  it  is  fpent; 
therefore,  for  fear  of  telling  a  lie,  difpofe  of  rt 
with  the  butler,  or  any  other  crony,  before  you 
go  to  bed. 

Never  fend  up  a  leg  of  a  fowl  at  fupper,  while 
there  is  a  cat  or  a  dog  in  the  houfe,  that  can  be 
accuied  for  running  away  with  it  ;  but  if  there 
happen  to  be  neither,  you  muft  lay  it  upon  the 
rats,  or  a  (Irange  greyhound. 

It  is  ill  houfewifcry  to  foul  your  kitchen-rub- 
bers with  wiping  the  bottom  of  the  difhes  you 
fend  up,  fince  the  table-cloth  will  do  as  well, 
and  is  changed  every  meal. 

Never  clean  your  fpits  after  they  have  been 

ufed  ;    for  the  greafe,   left  upon  them  by  meat, 

is  the  bell  thing  to  preferve  them  from  ruft ; 

B  b  2  and 
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and  when  you  make  ufe  of  them  again,  the  fafftc 
greafe  will  keep  the  infide  of  the  meat  inoift. 

If  you  live  in  a  rich  family,  reading  and  boil- 
ing are  below  the  dignity  of  your  office,  and 
which  it  becomes  you  to  be  ignorant  of ;  there- 
fore leave  that  work  wholly  to  the  kitchen- 
wench,  for  fear  of  difgracing  the  family  you 
live  in. 

If  you  are  employed  in  marketing,  buy  your 
meat  as  cheap  as  you  can  ;  but  when  you  bring 
in  your  accounts,  be  tender  of  your  matter's  ho- 
nour, and  fet  down  the  higheft  rate  :  which,  be- 
fides,  is  but  juftice  ;  for  nobody  can  afford  to  fell 
.at  the  fame  rate  that  he  buys  ;  and  I  am  confi- 
.dent  that  you  may  charge  fafely  ;  fwear  that  you 
gave  no  more  than  what  the  butcher  and  poulte- 
rer aflced. 

If  your  lady  orders  you  to  fet  up  a  piece  of 
meat  for  fupper,  you  are  not  to  underftand  that 
you  mud  fet  it  up  all,  therefore  you  may  give 
half  to  yourfelf  and  the  butler. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  what  they  juftly  call 
fiddling  work,  where  abundance  of  time  is  fpent 
and  little  done.  Such,  for  inilancc,  is  the  dref- 
fing  fmall  birds,  requiring  a  world  of  cookery 
and  clutter,  and  a  fecond  or  third  fpit  :  which, 
by  the  way,  is  abfolutely  needlefs  ;  for  it  will  be 
a  very  ridiculous  thing  indeed,  if  a  fpit,  which 
is  ftrong  enough  to  turn  a  firloin  of  beef,  mould 
not  be  able  to  turn  a  lark.  However,  if  your 
lady  be  nice,  and  is  afraid  that  a  large  fpit  will 
tear  them,  place  them  handfomely  in  the  drip- 
ping- 
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ping-pan,  where  the  fat  of  roafled  mutton  or 
beef,  falling  on  the  birds  ,will  ferve  to  bade  them, 
and  fo  fave  both  time  and  butter :  For  what 
cook  of  any  fpirit  would  lofe  her  time  in  picking 
larks,  wheat-ears,  and  other  fmall  birds  ?  There- 
fore, if  you  cannot  get  the  maids  or  the  young 
miffes  to  a(Tiil  you,  e'en  make  fhort  work,  and 
either  finge  or  flay  them  j  there  is  no  great  lofs 
in  the  flcins,  and  the  flefh  is  jufl  the  fame. 

If  you  are  employed  in  marketing,  do  not  accept 
a  treat  of  a  bcef-fteak  and  a  pot  of  ale  from  the 
butcher,  which  I  think  in  confcience  is  no  better 
than  wronging  your  mafter  -,  but  do  you  always 
take  that  perquifite  in  money  if  you  do  not  go 
in  truft,  or  in  poundage  when  you  pay  the  bills. 

The  kitchen-bellows  being  iifually  out  of  order 
with  flirring  the  fire  with  the  muzzle  to  fave  the 
tongs  and  poker,  borrow  the  bellows  out  of  your 
lady's  bed-chamber,  which,  being  lead  ufed,  are 
commonly  the  heft  in  the  houfe  ;  and  if  you  hap- 
pen to  damage  or  greafe  them,  you  have  a  chance 
to  have  them  left  entirely  for  your  own  ufe. 

Let  a  blackguard-boy  be  always  about  thr 
houfe  to  fend  on  your  errands,  and  go  to  marker 
for  you  on  rainy  days ;  which  will  fave  your 
cloaths,  and  make  you  appear  more  creditable 
to  your  miftrefs. 

If  your  millrefs  allows  you  the  kitchen- fluff,  in 
return  of  her  generofity,  take  care  to  boil  and 
road  your  meat  fufliciently.  If  fhe  keeps  it  for 
her  own  profit,  do  her  juftice,  and  'rather  than 
let  a  good  fire  be  wanting,  enliven  it  now  and 
Bb  3  then 
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then  with  the  dripping,  and  the  butter  that  hap- 
"pens  to  turn  to  oil. 

Send  up  your  meat  well  {luck  with  fkewers,  to 
make  it  look  round  and  plump  ;  and  an  iron 
fkewer,  rightly  employed  now  and  then,  will 
make  it  look  hamlfomer. 

When  you  roaft  a  long  joint  of  meat,  be  care- 
ful only  about  the  middle,  and  leave  the  two  ex- 
treme parts  raw  j  which  may  ferve  another  time, 
and  will  alfo  fave  firing. 

When  you  fcour  your  plates  and  difhes,  bend 
the  brim  inward,  fo  as  to  make  them  hold  the 
more. 

Always  keep  a  large  fire  in  the  kitchen,  when 
there  is  a  fmall  dinner,  or  the  family  dines  a- 
broad,  that  the  neighbours,  feeing  the  fmoke, 
may  commend  your  mailer's  housekeeping  j  but 
when  much  company  is  invited,  then  be  as  fpa- 
ring  as  poilible  of  your  coals,  becaufe  a  great 
deal  of  the  meat  being  half  raw  will  be  laved,  and 
ferve  next  day. 

Boil  your  meat  conftantry  in  pump-water,  be- 
caufe you  mud  fometimes  want  river  or  pipe  wa- 
ter ;  and  then  your  midrefs,  obferving  your  meat 
of  a  different  colour,  will  chide  you  when  you 
are  not  in  fault. 

When  you  have  plenty  of  fowl  in  the  larder, 
leave  the  door  open  in  pity  to  the  poor  cat,  if  (lie 
be  a  good  moufer. 

If  you  find  it  neceflary  to  go  to  market  in  a 
•wet  day,  take  out  your  miftrefs's  riding-hood 
anil  cloak  to  fave  your  deaths. 

Get 
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Get  three  or  four  char-women  to  attend 
you  conftantly  in  the  kitchen,  whom  you  pay  at 
(mail  charges,  only  with  the  broken  meat,  a  few 
coals,  and  all  the  cinders. 

To  keep  troublefome  fervants  out  of  the  kit- 
chen, always  leave  the  winder  flicking  on  the 
jack  to  fall  on  their  heads. 

If  a  lump  of  foot  falls  into  the  foup,  and  you 
cannot  conveniently  get  it  out,  ilir  it  well,  and 
it  will  give  the  foup  a  high  French  tafte. 

If  you  melt  your  butter  to  oil,  be  under  no 
concern,  but  fend  it  up,  for  oil  is  a  genteeler 
fauce  than  butter. 

Scrape  the  bottoms  of  your  pots  and  kettles 
with  a  filver  fpoon,  for  fear  of  giving  them  -A 
talle  of  copper. 

When  you  fend  up  butter  for  fauce,  be  fo 
thrifty  as  to  let  it  be  half  water  •,  which  is  alfo 
much  wholefomer. 

If  your  butter  when  it  is  melted  taftes  of  brafs, 
it  is  your  mafter's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you 
a  filver  fauce-pan  ;  befides,  the  lefs  of  it  will  go 
farther,  and  new  tinning  is  very  chargeable.  If 
you  have  a  filver  fauce-pan,  and  the  butter  fmells 
of  fmoke,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals. 

Never  make  ufe  of  a  fpoon  in  any  thing  that 
you  can  do  with  your  hands,  for  fear  of  wearing 
out  your  mafter's  plate. 

When  you  find  that  you  cannot  get  dinner 
ready  at  the  time  appointed,  put  the  clock  back, 
and  then  it  may  be  ready  to  a  minute. 

Let  a  red-hot  coal  now  and  then  fall  into  the 

dripping- 
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dripping-pan,  that  the  fmoke  of  the  dripping 
may  afcend  and  give  the  roaft-meat  a  high  taite. 

You  are  to  look  upon  the  kitchen  as  your 
d  re  fling- room  -,  but  you  are  not  to  walh  your 
hands  till  you  have  gone  to  the  neceffary-houfe, 
and  fpitted  your  meat,  trufied  your  fowl,  picked 
your  fallad,  nor  indeed  till  after  you  have  fent 
up  your  fecond  courfe  ;  for  your  hands  will  be 
ten  times  fouler  with  the  many  things  you  are 
forced  to  handle ;  but  when  your  work  is  over, 
one  warning  will  ferve  for  all. 

There  is  but  one  part  of  your  drefiing  that  I 
would  admit  while  the  victuals  are  boiling,  roatl- 
ing,  or  dewing  ;  I  mean  the  combing  your  head, 
which  lofeth  no  time,  becaufe  you  can  (land  o- 
ver  your  cookery,  and  watch  it  with  one  hand, 
while  you  are  ufing  your  comb  with  the  other. 

If  any  cf  the  combings  happen  to  be  fent  up 
with  the  victuals,  you  may  fafely  lay  the  fault 
upon  aiiy  of  the  footmen  that  hath  vexed  you  ; 
as  thefe  gentlemen  are  fometimes  apf  to  be  ma- 
licious, if  you  refufe  them  a  fop  in  the  pan,  or 
a  flice  from  the  fpit,  much  more  when  you  dif- 
charge  a  ladleful  of  hot  porridge  on  their  legs, 
or  fend  them  up  to  their  mailers  with  a  diih- 
clout  pinned  at  their  tails. 

In  roafting  and  boiling,  order  the  kitchen- 
maid  to  bring  none  but  the  large  coals,  and  fave 
the  fmall  ones  for  the  fires  above  (lairs  ;  the  firft 
are  propereft  for  drafting  meat :  and  when  they 
are  out,  if  you  happen  to  mifcarry  in  any  dilh, 
you  may  fairly  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals ; 

befides, 
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befides,  the  cinder-pickers  will  be  fure  to  fpeak, 
ill  of  your  mailer's  houfekeeping,  where  they  do 
not  find  plenty  of  large  cinders  mixed  with  frefh 
large  coals.  Thus  you  may  drefs  your  meat  with 
credit,  do  an  a£l  of  charity,  raife  the  honour  of 
your  mafter,  and  fometimes  get  (hare  of  a  pot  of 
ale  for  your  bounty  to  the  cinder-woman. 

As  foon  as  you  have  fent  up  the  fecond  courfe, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  (in  a  great  family)  until 
fupper  :  therefore  fcour  your  hands  and  face, 
put  on  your  hood  and  fcarf,  and  take  your  plea- 
fure  among  your  cronies,  till  nine  or  ten  at 
night But  dine  firft. 

Let  there  be  always  a  ftri&  friendfhip  between 
you  and  the  butler,  for  it  is  both  your  interefts 
to  be  united  •,  the  butler  often  wants  a  comfort- 
able tit-bit,  and  you  much  oftener  a  cool  cup  of 
good  liquor.  However,  be  cautious  of  him  j  for 
he  is  fometimes  an  inconftant  lover,  becaufe  he 
hath  great  advantage  to  allure  the  maids  with  a 
glafs  of  fack,  or  white-wine  and  fugar. 

When  you  roaft  a  bread  of  veal,  remember 
your  fweetheart  the  butler  loves  a  fweet-bread  ; 
therefore  fet  it  afide  till  evening  :  you  can  fay 
the  cat  or  the  dog  has  run  away  with  it,  or  you 
found  it  tainted  or  fly-blown  ;  and  befides,  it 
looks  as  well  at  the  table  without  it  as  with  it. 

When  you  make  the  company  wait  long  for 
dinner,  and  the  meat  be  over-done,  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  cafe,  you  may  lawfully  lay  the  fault 
upon  your  lady,  who  hurried  you  fo  to  fend  up 

dinner; 
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dinner,   that  you  was  forced  to  fend  it  up  too 
much  boiled  and  roaited. 

If  your  dinner  mifcarries  in  almoft  every  difh, 
how  could  you  help  it  ?  You  were  teafed  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  to  prove 
it  true,  take  occafion  to  be  angry,  and  throw  a 
ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of  their  liveries : 
befides,  Friday  and  Childermas-day  are  two  crofs 
days  in  the  week,  and  it  is  impoflible  to  have 
good  luck  on  either  of  them  ;  therefore  on  thofe 
two  days  you  have  a  lawful  excufe. 

When  you  are  in  haile  to  take  down  your 
difhes,  tip  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  a  dozen 
will  fall  together  upon  the  drefier,  juft  ready 
for  your  hand. 

To  fave  time  and  trouble,  cut  your  apples  and 
onions  with  the  fame  knife  ;  and  well-bred  gen- 
try love  the  tafle  of  an  onion  in  every  thing  they 
eat. 

Lump  three  or  four  pounds  of  butter  together 
with  your  hand,  then  dafh  it  againft  the  wall 
juil  over  the  drefler,  fo  as  to  have  it  ready  to 
pull  by  pieces  as  you  have  occafion  for  it. 

If  you  have  a  filver  fauce-pan  for  the  kitchen 
ufe,  let  me  advife  you  to  batter  it  well,  and  keep 
it  always  black  :  This  will  be  for  your  mafter's 
honour;  for  it  mews  there  has  been  conftaHt 
good  houfekeeping  :  and  make  room  for  the 
fauce-pan  by  wriggling  it  on  the  coals,  &c. 
-  In  the  fame  manner,  if  you  are  allowed  a  large 
Clver-fpoon  for  the  kitchen,  let  half  the  bole 
of  it  be  worn  out  with  continual  fcraping  and 

ftirring ; 
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ftirring  ;  and  often  fay  merrily,  This  fpoon  owes 
my  mailer  no  fervice. 

When  you  fend  up  a  mefs  of  broth,  water- 
gruel,  or  the  like,  to  your  mafter  in  the  morn- 
ing, do  not  forget  with  your  thumb  and  two  fin- 
gers to  put  fait  on  the  fide  of  the  plate  j  for  if 
you  make  ufe  of  a  fpoon,  or  the  end  of  a  knife, 
there  may  be  danger  that  the  fait  would  fall,  and 
that  would  be  a  fign  of  ill  luck.  Only  remem- 
ber to  lick  your  thumb  and  fingers  clean  before 
you  offer  to  touch  the  fait. 


CHAP.         III. 

Directions  to  the  FOOTMAN. 

YOUR  employment  being  of  a  mixed  rta- 
ture,  extends  to  a  great  variety  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  you  ftand  in  a  fair  way  of  being  the 
favourite  of  your  mafter  or  miftrefs,  or  of  the 
young  mafters  and  mifles  ;  you  are  the  fine  gen- 
tleman of  the  family,  with  whom  all  the  maids 
arc  in  love.  You  are  fometimes  a  pattern  of 
drefs  to  your  mafter,  and  fometimes  he  is  fo  to 
you.  You  wait  at  table  in  all  companies,  and 
consequently  have  the  opportunity  to  fee  and 
know  the  world,  and  to  underftand  men  and 
manners.  I  confefs  your  vales  are  but  few,  un- 
lefs  you  are  fent  with  a  prefent,  or  attend  the 
tea  in  the  country  ;  but  you  are  called  Mr  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  fometimes  pick  up  a 

fortune, 
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fortune,  perhaps  your  mailer's  daughter  ;  and  I 
have  known  many  of  your  tribe  to  have  good 
commands  in  the  army.  In  town  you  have  a 
feat  referved  for  you  in  the  play-houfe,  where 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  wits  and 
critics.  You  have  no  profefied  enemy  except 
the  rabble,  and  my  Lady's  waiting-woman,  who 
are  fometimes  apt  to  call  you  fkip-kennel.  I 
have  a  true  veneration  for  your  office,  becaufe  I 
had  once  the  honour  to  be  one  of  your  order, 
which  I  fooliflily  left  by  demeaning  myfelf  with 
accepting  an  employment  in  the  cuftom-houfe. 
But  that  you,  my  brethren,  may  come  to  better 
fortunes,  I  fhall  here  deliver  my  inftruclions, 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  much  thought 
and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  feven  years  expe- 
rience. 

In  order  to  learn  the  fecrets  of  other  families, 
tell  them  thofe  of  your  mafters  :  thus  you  will 
grow  a  favourite  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
be  regarded  as  a  perfon  of  importance. 

Never  be  feen  in  the  ftreets  with  a  bafket  or 
bundle  in  your  hands,  and  carry  nothing  but 
what  can  you  can  hide  in  your  pocket,  otherwife 
you  will  difgrace  your  calling:  to  prevent  which, 
always  retain  a  blackguard-boy  to  carry  your 
loads  ;  and  if  you  want  farthings,  pay  him  with 
a  good  flice  of  bread,  or  fcrap  of  meat. 

Let  a  ihoeboy  clean  your  own  fnoes  firft,  for 
fear  of  fouling  the  chamber,  then  let  him  clean 
your  mafter's ;  keep  him  on  pftrpofe  for  that 
ufe,  and  to  run  of  errands,  and  pay  him  with 

fcrap  s. 
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fcraps.  When  you  are  fent  on  an  errand,  be 
fure  to  edge  in  fome  bufmefs  of  your  own,  ei- 
ther to  fee  your  fweetheart,  or  to  drink  a  pot  of 
ale  with  feme  brother-lervants  j  which  is  fo  much 
clear  time  gained. 

There  is  a  great  controverfy  about  the  mod 
convenient  and  genteel  way  of  holding  your  plate 
at  meals.  Some  (lick  it  between  the  frame  and 
the  back  of  the  chair;  which  is  an  excellent  ex- 
pedient, where  the  make  of  the  chair  will  allow 
it.  Others,  for  fear  the  plate  fhould  fall,  grafp 
it  fo  firmly,  that  their  thumb  reacheth  to  the 
middle  of  the  hollow:  which  however,  if  your 
thumb  be  dry,  is  no  fecure  method  ;  and  there- 
fore, in  that  cafe,  I  advife  your  wetting  the  ball 
of  it  with  your  tongue.  As  to  that  abfurd  prac- 
tice, of  letting  the  back  of  the  plate  lie  leaning 
on  the  hollow  of  your  hand,  which  fome  ladies 
recommend,  it  is  univerfally  exploded,  being  li- 
able to  fo  many  accidents.  Others  again  are  fo 
refined,  that  they  hold  their  plate  directly  under  . 
the  left  arm-pit ;  which  is  the  bed  fituation  for 
keeping  it  warm  :  but  this  may  be  dangerous  in 
the  article  of  taking  away  a  difh,  where  your  plate 
may  happen  to  fall  upon  fome  of  the  company's 
heads.  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  objected  againil 
all  thefe  ways,  which  I  have  frequently  tried; 
and  therefore  I  recommend  a  fourth,  which  is, 
to  (lick  your  plate,  up  to  the  rim  inclufive,  in  the 
left  fide  between  your  wuiflcoat  and  your  fliirt. 
This  will  keep  it  at  lead  as  warm  as  under  your 
arm-pit,  or  ockiter  (as  the  Scots  call  it) ;  this 
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•will  hide  it,  fo  as  flrangers  may  take  you  for  a 
better  fervant,  too  good  to  hold  a  plate j  this  will 
fecure  it  from  falling  •,  and  thus  difpofed,  it  lies 
ready  for  you  to  whip  out  in  a  moment,  ready 
\varmed  to  any  gueft  within  your  reach  who  may 
want  it :  and  laflly,  there  is  another  convenience 
in  this  method,  that  if,  at  any  time  during  your 
waiting,  you  find  yourfelf  going  to  cough  or 
fneeze,  you  can  immediately  fnatch  out  the  plate, 
and  hold  the  hollow  part  clofe  to  your  nofe  or 
mouth,  and  thus  prevent  fpirting  any  moiflure 
from  either,  upon  the  dimes  or  the  ladies  heacl- 
drefs.  You  fee  gentlemen  and  ladies  obferve  a 
like  practice  on  fuch  an  occafion,  with  a  hat  or 
handkerchief  :  yet  a  plate  is  lefs  fouled  and  foon- 
er  cleaned  than  either  of  thefe  -,  for  when  your 
cough  or  fneeze  is  over,  it  is  but  returning  your 
plate  to  the  fame  pofition,  and  your  fhirt  will 
clean  it  in  the  paflage. 

Take  off  the  largeft  dimes,  and  fet  them  on, 
with  one  hand,  to  mew  the  ladies  your  vigour 
and  ftrengrh  of  back :  but  always  do  it  between 
two  ladies,  that  if  the  dim  happens  to  flip,  the 
foup  or  fauce  may  fall  on  their  cloaths,  and  not 
daub  the  floor.  By  this  practice  two  of  our  bre- 
thren, my  worthy  friends  got  confiderable  for- 
tunes. 

Learn  all  the  new-famion  words,  and  oaths, 
and  fongs,  and  icraps  of  plays  that  your  memory 
can  hold.  Thus  you  will  become  the  delight  of 
nine  ladies  in  ten,  -and  the  envy  of  ninety-nine 
beaux  in  a  hundred. 

Take 
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Take  care,  that  at  certain  periods,  during 
dinner,  efpecially  when  perfons  of  quality  are 
there,  you  and  your  brethern  be  all  out  of  the 
room  together  •,  by  which  you  will  give  yourfelves 
fome  eafe  from  the  fatigue  of  waiting,  and  at  the 
fame  time  leave  the  company  to  converfe  more 
freely,  without  being  conilrained  by  your  p re- 
fence. 

When  your  are  fent  on  a  mefiage,  deliver  it  in 
your  own  words,  although  it  be  to  a  duke  or  a 
dutchefs,  and  not  in  the  words  of  your  mailer 
cr  lady ;  for  how  can  they  underftand  what  be- 
longs to  a  meflage  as  well  as  you,  who  have  been 
bred  to  the  employment  ?  But  never  deliver  the 
anfwer  till  it  is  called  for,  and  then  adorn  it 
•with  your  own  ftyle. 

When  dinner  is  done,  carry  down  a  great  heap 
of  plates  to  the  kitchen  ;  and  when  you  come  to 
the  head  of  the  flairs,  trundle  them  all  before 
you.  There  is  not  a  more  agreeable  fight  or 
found,  efpecially  if  they  be  filver,  befides  the 
trouble  they  fave  you  •,  and  there  they  lie  ready 
near  the  kitchen-door  for  the  fcullion  to  waih 
them. 

If  you  are  bringing  up  a  joint  of  meat  in  a 
rlifh,  and  it  falls  out  of  your  hand  before  you  get 
into  the  dining-room,  with  the  meat  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fauce  fpilled,  take  up  the  meat 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  flap  of  your  coat,  then 
put  it  again  into  the  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  ;  and 
when  your  lady  milies  the  fauce,  tell  her,  it  is  to 
be  fent  up  in  a  plate  by  itfelf. 

When  you  carry  up  a  difh  of  meat,  dip  your 
C  c  2  fingers 
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fingers  in  the  fauce,  or  lick  it  with  your  tongue, 
to  try  whether  it  be  good,  and  fit  for  your  matter's 
table. 

You  are  the  bed  judge  of  what  acquaintance 
your  lady  ought  to  have  :  and  therefore  if  fhe 
lends  you  on  a  meflage  of  compliment  or  bufi- 
nefs  to  a  family  you  do  not  like,  deliver  the  an- 
fwer  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  breed  a  quarrel  be- 
tween them,  not  to  be  reconciled  -,  or,  if  a  foot- 
man comes  from  the  fame  family  on  the  like  er- 
rand, turn  the  anfwer  fhe  orders  you  to  deliver, 
in  fach  a  manner  as  the  other  family  may  take  it 
for  an  affront. 

When  you  are  in  lodgings,  and  no  fhoe-boy  to 
be  got,  clean  your  mailer's  (hoes  with  the  bottom 
of  the  curtains,  a  clean  napkin,  or  your  land- 
lady's apron. 

Ever  wear  your  hat  in  the  houfe,  but  when 
your  matter  culls  ;  and,  as  foon  as  you  come  into 
his  prefence,  pull  it  off,  to  -fliow  your  manners. 

Never  clean  your  fhoes  on  the  fcraper,  but  in 
the  entry,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  ftairs  ;  by  which 
you  will  have  the  credit  of  being  at  home  almoft 
a  minute  fooner,  and  the  fcraper  will  laft  longer. 

Never  aik  leave  to  go  abroad ;  for  then  it  will 
be  always  known  that  you  are  abfent,  and  you 
will  be  thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow  •,  where- 
as if  you  go  out  and  nobody  obferves,  you  have 
a  chance  of  coming  home  without  being  miffed: 
And  you  need  not  tell  your  fellow-fervants 
where  you  are  gone  ;  for  they  will  be  fure  to  fay, 

you 
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you  were  in  the  houfe  two  minutes  ago,  which 
is  the  duty  of  all  fervants. 

Snuff  the  candles  with  your  fingers,  and  throw 
the  fnuff  on  the  iloor,  then  trade  it  out,  to  pre- 
vent {linking ;  this  method  will  very  much  fave 
the  fnuffers  from  wearing  out.  You  ought  alfo 
to  fnuff  them  clofe  to  the  tallow;  which  will 
make  them  run,  and  fo  increafe  the  perquifite  of 
the  cook's  kitchen- {luff-,  for  fhe  is  the  perfon 
you  ought  in  prudence  to  be  well  with. 

While  grace  is  faying  after  meat,  do  you  and 
your  brethren  take  the  chairs  from  behind  the 
company,  fo  that  when  they  go  to  fit  down  a- 
gain,  they  may  fall  backwards,  which  will  make 
them  all  merry  ;  but  be  you  fo  difcreet  as  to 
hold  your  laughter  till  you  get  to  the  kitchen, 
and  then  divert  your  fellow-fervants. 

When  you  know  your  mailer  is  moft  bufy  in 
company,  come  in  and  pretend  to  fettle  about  the 
room,  and  if  he  chides,  fay  you  thought  he  rung 
the  bell.  This  will  divert  him  from  plodding  on 
bufinefs  too  much,  or  fpending  himfelf  in  talk, 
or  racking  his  thoughts,  all  which  are  hurtful  to 
his  conftitution. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  break  the  claw  of  a.  crab 
or  a  lobfler,  clap  it  between  the  fides  of  the  din- 
ing-room door  between  the  hinges  Thus  yoo 
can  do  it  gradually,  without  malhing  the  meat; 
•which  is  often  the  fate  of  the  Itrect-door  kev,  or 
the  peftle. 

When  you  take  a  foul  plate  from  any  of  the 

guefts,  and  obferve  the  foul  knife  and  fork  lying 

C  c  3  en 
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on  the  plate,  fliew  your  dexterity,  take  up  the 
plate,  aud  throw  off  the  knife  and  fork  on  the 
table,  without  fhaking  off  the  bones  or  broken 
meat  that  are  left:  then  the  gueft,  who  hath  more 
time  than  you,  will  wipe  the  fork  and  knife  al- 
ready ufed. 

When  you  carry  a  glafs  of  liquor  to  any  perfon 
v/ho  hath  called  for  it,  do  not  bob  him  on  the 
fhoulder,  or  cry,  Sir,  or  Madam,  here's  the 
glafs  ;  that  would  be  unmannerly,  as  if  you  had 
a  mind  to  force  it  down  one's  throat :  but  ftand 
at  the  perfon's  left  fhoulder,  and  wait  his  time; 
and  if  he  ftrikes  it  down  with  his  elbow  by  for- 
getfulnefs,  that  was  his  fault,  and  not  yours. 

When  your  millrefs  fends  you  for  a  hackney- 
coach  in  a  wet  clay,  come  back  in  the  coach  to 
fave  your  cloaths,  and  the  trouble  of  walking  :  it 
is  better  the  bottom  of  her  petticoats  mould  be 
daggled  with  your  dirty  (hoes,  than  your  livery 
be  fpoiled,  and  yourfelf  get  a  cold. 

There  is  no  indignity  fo  great  to  one  of  your 
ftation,  as  that  of  lighting  your  mafter  in  the 
itreets  with  a  lantern;  and  therefore  it  is  very 
lioneft  policy  to  try  all  arts  how  to  evade  it :  be- 
fules,  it  (hews  your  mafter  to  be  either  poor  or 
covetous,  which  are  the  two  worft  qualities  you 
can  meet  with  in  any  fervice.  When  I  was  un- 
der thefe  circumftances,  I  made  ufe  of  feveral 
•wife  expedients,  which  I  here  recommend  to  you. 
Sometimes  I  took  a  candle  fo  long  that  it  reach- 
ed to  the  very  top  of  the  lantern,  and  burned 
it:  but  my  matter,  after  a  good  beating,  ordered 
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me  to  pafte  it  over  with  paper.  I  then  ufed  a 
middling  candle,  but  {luck  it  fo  loofe  in  the  focket, 
that  it  leaned  towards  one  fide,  and  burned  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  horn.  Then  I  ufed  a  bit 
of  candle  of  half  an  inch,  which  funk  in  the 
focket,  and  melted  the  folder,  and  forced  my 
matter  to  walk  half  the  way  in  the  dark.  Then 
he  made  me  ftick  two  inches  of  candle  in  the 
place  where  the  focket  was ;  after  which  I  pre- 
tended to  ftumble,  put  out  the  candle,  and  broke 
all  the  tin  part  to  pieces.  At  laft  he  was  forced 
to  make  ufe  of  a  lantern-boy  out  of  perfect  good 
hufbandry. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  gentlemen  of 
our  employment  have  but  two  hands  to  carry 
plates,  difhes,  bottles,  and  the  like,  out  of  the 
room  at  meals  j  and  the  misfortune  is  ftill  the 
greater,  becaufe  one  of  thofe  hands  is  required 
to  open  the  door,  while  you  are  incumbered  with 
your  load.  Therefore  I  advife,  that  the  door 
may  be  always  left  at  jar,  fo  as  to  open  it  with 
your  foot;  and  then  you  may  carry  out  plates 
and  dirties  from  your  belly  up  to  your  chin,  be- 
fides  a  good  quantity  of  things  under  your  arms, 
which  will  fave  you  many  a  weary  (lep  ;  but 
take  care,  that  none  of  the  burden  falls  till  yon 
are  out  of  the  room,  and,  if  polBble,  out  of  hear- 
ing. 

If  you  are  fent  to  the  pod-office  with  a  letter 
in  a  cold  rainy  night,  ftep  to  the  alehoufe,  and 
take  a  pot,  until  it  is  fuppofed  you  have  done 
your  errand  ;  but  take  the  next  fair  opportunity 

to 
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to  put  the  letter  in  carefully,  as  becomes  an  ho- 
ned fervant. 

If  you  are  ordered  to  make  coffee  for  the  la- 
dies after  dinner,  and  the  pot  happens  to  boil 
over,  while  you  are  running  up  for  a  ipoon  to  ftir 
it,  or  thinking  of  fomething  elfe,  or  ft  niggling 
with  the  chamber-maid  for  a  kifs  ;  wipe  the  fides 
of  the  pot  clean  with  a  difh-clout,  carry  up  your 
toffee  boldly;  and  when  your  lady  finds  it  too 
weak,  and  examines  you  whether  it  has  not  run 
over,  deny  the  fa£t  abfolutely;  fwear  you  put  in 
more  coffee  than  ordinary,  that  you  never  Air- 
red  an  inch  from  it,  that  you  drove  to  make  it 
better  than  ufual,  becaufe  your  midrefshad  ladies 
with  her,  that  the  fervants  in  the  kitchen  will 
juftify  what  you  fay.  .Upon  this  you  will  find, 
that  the  other  ladies  will  pronounce  your  coffee 
to  be  very  good;  and  your  miftrefs  will  confefs 
that  her  mouth  is  out  of  tafte,  and  fhe  will  for 
the  future  fufpecl  herfelf,  and  be  more  catious 
in  finding  fault.  This  I  would  have  you  do 
from  a  principal  of  confcience  :  for  coffee  is  very 
unwholefome  ;  and  out  of  affection  to  your  lady, 
you  ought  to  give  it  her  as  weak  as  poflible.  And 
upon  this  argument,  when  you  have  a  mind  to 
treat  any  of  the  maids  with  a  did)  of  frefh  cof- 
fee, you  may,  and  ought,  to  fubftracl  a  third 
part  of  the  powder,  on  account  of  your  lady's 
health,  and  getting  her  maids  good  will. 

If  your  mafter  fends  you  with  a  fmall  trifling 
prefent  to  one  of  his  friends,  be  as  careful  of  it 
fis  you  would  be  of  a  diamond-ring  :  Therefore, 
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if  the  prefent  be  only  half  a  dozen  pippins,  fend 
up  the  fervant  who  received  the  meffage,  to  fay, 
that  you  were  ordered  to  deliver  them  with  your 
own  hands.  This  will  {hew  your  exa&nefs,  and 
care  to  prevent  accidents  or  miftakes  ;  and  the 
gentleman  or  lady  cannot  do  lefs  than  give  you 
a  (billing.  So,  when  your  matter  receives  the 
like  prefent,  teach  the  meflenger  who  brings  it 
to  do  the  fame,  and  give  your  mailer  hints  that 
may  ftir  up  his  generofity  ;  for  brother-fervants 
ihould  affift  one  another,  fince  it  is  all  for  their 
mafter's  honour,  which  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
confulted  by  every  good  fervant,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  beft  judge. 

When  you  ftep  but  a  few  doors  off  to  tattle 
with  a  wench,  or  take  a  running  pot  of  ale,  or 
to  fee  a  brother-footman  going  to  be  hanged, 
leave  the  ftreet-door  open,  that  you  may  not  be 
forced  to  knock,  and  your  matter  difcover  you 
are  gone  out ;  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time 
can  do  his  fervice  no  injury. 

"When  you  take  away  the  remaining  pieces  of 
bread  after  dinner,  put  them  on  foul  places,  and 
prefs  them  down  with  other  plates  over  them, 
fo  as  nobody  can  touch  them  ;  and  fo  they  will 
be  a  good  perquifite  to  the  blackguard-boy  in  or- 
dinary. 

When  you  are  forced  to  clean  your  mafter's 
fhoes  with  your  own  hand,  ufe  the  edge  of  the 
iharpeft  cafe-knife,  and  dry  them  with  the  toes 
an  inch  from  the  fire  ;  bccaufe  wet  fhoes  are 

dangerous ; 
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dangerous  ;  and  befules,  by  thefe  arts  you  will 
get  them  the  fooner  for  yourfelf. 

In  fome  families  the  mafter  often  fends  to  the 
tavern  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  you  are  the  mef- 
fenger.  I  advife  you  therefore,  to  take  the  fmal- 
left  bottle  you  can  rind  ;  but  however  make  the 
drawer  give  you  a  full  quart ;  then, you  will  get 
a  good  ftp  for  yourfelf,  and  your  bottle  will  be 
filled.  As  for  a  cork  to  flop  it,  you  need  be  at 
no  trouble,  for  the  thumb  will  do  as  well,  or  a 
bit  of  dirty  chewed  paper. 

In  all  difputes  for  chairmen  and  coachmen  for 
demanding  too  much,  when  your  mafter  fends 
you  down  to  chaffer  with  them,  take  pity  of  the 
poor  ftlloM'S,  and  tell  your  mafter  that  they  will 
not  take  a  farthing  lefs  :  It  is  more  for  your  in- 
tereft  to  get  fhare  of  a  pot  of  ale,  than  to  fave 
a  {billing  for  your  mafter,  to  whom  it  is  a  trifle. 

When  you  attend  your  lady  in  a  dark  night, 
if  fhe  ufeth  her  coach,  do  not  walk  by  the  coach- 
fide,  fo  as  to  tire  and  dirt  yourfelf,  but  get  up 
into  your  proper  place  behind  it  j  and  fo  hold 
the  flambeau  Hoping  forward  over  the  coach- 
roof;  and  when  it  wants  fnuffing,  dafh  it  againft 
the  corners. 

When  you  leave-  your  lady  at  church  on  Sun- 
days, you  have  two  hours  fafe  to  fpend  with  your 
companions  at  the  alehoufe,  or  over  a  beef-ftake 
or  a  pot  of  beer  at  home  with  the  cook  and  the 
maids  j  and  indeed  poor  fervants  have  fo  few  op- 
portunities to  be  happy,  that  they  ought  not  to 
lofe  any. 

Never 
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Never  wear  focks  when  you  wait  at  meals, 
on  account  of  your  own  health,  as  well  as  of 
them  who  •  fit  at  table  -,  becaufe  as  moil  ladies 
like  the  fmell  of  young  men's  toes,  fo  it  is  a  fo- 
Tereign  remedy  againit  the  vapours. 

Chufe  a  fervice,  if  you  can,  where  your  li- 
very-colours are  leaft  tawdry  and  diftinguithing. 
Green  and  yellow  immediately  betray  your  of- 
fice ;  and  fo  do  all  kinds  of  lace,  except  filver  ; 
-which  will  hardly  fall  to  your  fhare,  unlefs 
with  a  Duke,  or  fome  prodigal  juft  come  to  his 
eftate.  The  colours  you  ought  to  wifh  for,  are 
blue,  or  filemot,  turned  up  with  red  i  which, 
with  a  borrowed  fword,  a  borrowed  air,  your 
matter's  linen,  and  a  natural  and  improved  con- 
fidence, will  give  you  what  title  you  pleafe, 
where  you  are  not  known. 

When  you  carry  difhes,  or  other  things,  out 
of  the  room  at  meals,  fill  both  your  hands  as 
full  as  poflible  :  For  although  you  may  fome- 
times  fpill,  and  fometimes  let  fall ;  yet  you  will 
find  at  the  years  end  you  have  made  great  dif- 
patch,  and  faved  abundance  of  time. 

If  your  mafter  or  miftrefs  happens  to  walk  the 
ftreets,  keep  on  one  fide,  and  as  much  on  the 
level  with  them  as  you  can  j  which  people  ob- 
fcrving,  will  either  think  you  do  not  belong  to 
them,  or  that  you  are  one  of  their  companions : 
But  if  cither  of  them  happen  to  turn  back  ami 
fpeak  to  you,  fo  that  you  are  under  the  neceffity 
to  take  off  your  hat,  ufe  but  your  thumb  and 
one  finger,  and  fcratch  your  head  with  the  reft. 

In 
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In  winter  time  light  the  dining-room  fire  but 
two  minutes  before  dinner  is  ferved  up,  that 
your  matter  may  fee  how  favirig  you  are  of  his 
coals.* 

When  you  are  ordered  to  ftir  up  the  fire,  clean 
away  the  aflies  from  betwixt  the  bars  with  the 
fire-brufh. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  call  a  coach,  al- 
though it  be  midnight,  go  no  farther  than  the 
door,  for  fear  of  being  out  of  the  way  when 
you  are  wanted  ;  and  there  ftand  bawling, 
Coach,  Coach,  for  half  an  hour. 

Although  you  gentlemen  in  livery  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  treated  fcurvily  by  all  mankind, 
yet  you  make  a  fhift  -to  keep  up  your  fpirits,  and 
fometimes  arrive  at  confiderable  fortunes.  I  was 
an  intimate  friend  to  one  of  our  brethren,  who 
.was  footman  to  a  court-lady.  She  had  an  ho- 
nourable employment,  was  fifter  to  an  Earl,  and 
the  widow  of  a  man  of  quality.  She  obferved 
fomething  fo  polite  in  my  friend,  the  graceful- 
nefs  with  which  he  tript  before  her  chair,  and 
put  his  hair  under  his  hat,  that  fhe  made  him 
many  advances  ;  and  one  day  taking  the  air  'in 
her  coach,  with  Tom  behind  it,  the  coachman 
miftook  the  way,  and  flopped  at  a  privileged 
chapel  -,  where  the  couple  were  married,  and 
Tom  came  home  in  the  charriot  by  his  lady's 
fide  :  but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink 
brandy,  of  which  fhe  died,  after  having  pawned 
all  her  plate  to  purchafe  it;  and  Tom  is  now  a 
journeyman-maltiler, 

Boucher, 
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Boucher,  the  famous  gamefler,  was  another  of 
cur  fraternity  •,  and  when  he  was  worth  50,000  1. 
he  dunned  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  an  ar- 
rear  of  wages  in  his  fervice.  And  I  could  in- 
ftance  many  more,  particularly  another,  whofc 
fon  had  one  of  the  chief  employments  at  court  ; 
and  is  fufficient  to  give  you  the  following  advice; 
which  is,  to  be  pert  and  fancy  to  all  mankind, 
cfpecially  to  the  chaplain,  the  waiting- woman, 
and  the  better  fort  of  fervants  in  a  perfon  of  qua- 
lity's family ;  and  -value  not  now  and  then  a 
kicking  or  a  caning  ;  for  your  infolence  will  atlaft 
turn  to  good  account ;  and  from  wearing  a  livery, 
you  may  probably  foon  carry  a  pair  of  colours. 

When  you  wait  behind  a  chair  at  meals,  keep 
conflantiy  wriggling  the  back  of  the  chair,  that 
the  perfon  behind  whom  you  ftand  may  know 
you  arc  ready  to  attend  him. 

When  you  carry  a  parcel  of  china-plates,  if 
they  chance  to  fall,  as  it  is  a  frequent  misfortune, 
your  excufe  mufl  be,  that  a  dog  ran  a  crofs  you 
in  the  hall;  that  the  chamber-maid  accidentally 
pufhed  the  door  againft  you;  that  a  mop  flood  a- 
crofs  the  entry,  and  tript  you  up  ;  that  your 
fleeve  ftuck  againft  the  key  or  button  of  the  lock. 

When  your  nvafter  and  lady  are  talking  toge- 
ther in  their  bed-chambe.r,  and  you  have  fome 
fufpicion  that  you  or  your  fellow-fervants  are 
concerned  in  what  they  Cay,  liften  at  the  door 
for  the  public-good  of  all  the  fervants,  and  join 
all  to  take  proper  meafures  for  preventing  any 
innovations  that  may  hurt  the  community. 

VOL.  X.  D  d  Be 
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Be  not  proud  in  profperity.     You  have  heard, 
that  fortune  turns  on  a  wheel ;  if  you  have  a  good 
place,  you  are  at  the  top  of  the  wheel.     Remem- 
ber how  often  you  have  been  ftripped,  and  kick- 
ed out  of  doors,  your  wages  all  taken  up  before 
hand,  and  fpent  in  tranflated  red-heeled  fhoes,  fs- 
cond-hand    toupees,     and    repared  lace-ruffles, 
befides  a  fwinging  debt  to  the  ale-wife  and  the 
brandy-fhop.     The  neighbouring   tapfter,  who 
before  would  beckon  you  over  to  a  favoury  bit 
of  ox-cheek  in  the  morning,  give  it  you  gratis, 
and  only  fcore  you  up  for  the  liquor,  immediate- 
ly after  you  are  packed  off  in  difgrace,  carried  a 
petition  to  your  matter  to  be   paid  out  of  your 
wages,  whereof  not  a  farthing  was  due,  and  then 
purfued  you  with  bailiffs  into  every  blind  cellar. 
Remember  how  foon  you  grew  fhabby,   thread- 
bare, and  out-at-heels;  and  was  forced  to  borrow 
an  old  livery  coat,  to  make  your  appearance  while 
you  were  looking  for  a  place  ;  and  fneak  to  every 
houfe  where  you  have  an  old  acquaintance,  to  Heal 
you  a  fcrap  to  keep  life  and  foul  together ;   and, 
upon  the  whole,  were  in  the  loweft  ftation  of  hu- 
man life,  which,  as  the  old  ballad  fays,  is  that  of  a 
{kip-kennel  turned  out  of  place:  I  fay,  remember 
all  this  now  in  your  flourifhing  condition.     Fay 
your  contributions  duly  to  your  late  brothers  the 
cadets,  who  are  left  to  the  wide  world  :  Take 
one  of  them  as  your  dependant  to  fend  on  your 
lady's  meffages  when  you  have  a  mind  to  go  to 
the  alehoufe,  flip  him  out  privately   now  and 
then  a  flice  of  bread,  and  a  bit  of  cold  meat ; 

your 
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your  mailer  can  afford  it :  And  if  he  be  not  yet 
put  upon  the  eftablifnment  for  a  lodging,  let  him 
lie  in  the  ftahle,  or  thf  coach-houfe,  or  under  the 
back-ftairs;  and  recor-ivntnd  hip  to  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  frequent  your  Loufe  as  an  excellent 
fervant 

To  grow  old  in  the  office  of  a  footman,  is  the 
higheft  of  all  indignities;  therefore,  when  you 
find  years  coming  on  without  hopes  of  a  place  at 
court,  a  command  in  the  army,  a  fucceffton  to  the 
ftewardfhip,  an  employment  in  the  revenue, 
(which  two  laft  you  cannot  obtain  without  read- 
ing and  writing),  or  running  away  with  your 
mailer's  niece  or  daughter;  1  directly  advife  you 
to  go  upon  the  road,  which  is  the  only  poft  of 
honour  left  you.  There  you  will  meet  many 
of  your  old  comrades,  and  live  a  fhort  life,  and 
-A  merry  one,  and  make  a  figure  at  your  exit ; 
wherein  1  will  give  you  feme  inftru£Hons. 

The  laft  advice  I  give  you,  relates  to  your  be- 
haviour when  you  are  going  to  be  hanged ;  which, 
either  for  robbing  your  mafter,  for  houfe-break- 
ing,  or  going  Aipon  the  highway,  or  in  a  drunk- 
en quarrel,  by  killing  the  firit  man  you  meet, 
may  very  probably  be  your  lot;  and  is  owing  to 
one  of  thefe  three  qualities  ;  cither  a  love  of 
good  fellowfhip,  a  generofity  of  mind,  or  too 
much  vivacity  of  fpirits.  Your  good  behaviour 
on  this  article  will  concern  your  whole  commu- 
nity. Deny  the  fa&  with  ail  folcmnity  of  im- 
precations. A  hundred  of  your  brethren,  if  they 
can  be  admitted,  \vill  attend  about  the  bar,  and 
D  d  2  be 
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be  ready  upon  demand  to  give  you  a  good  cha- 
racter before  the  court.  Let  nothing  prevail  on 
you  to  confefs,  but  the  promife  of  a  pardon  for 
difcovering  your  comrades.  But  I  fuppofe  all 
this  to  be  in  vain  f  for,  if  you  efcape  now,  your 
fate  will  be  the  fame  another  day.  Get  a 
fpeech  to  be  written  by  the  beft  author  of  New- 
gate :  Some  of  your  kind  winches  will  provide 
you  with  a  Holland  fhirt,  and  white  cap,  crown- 
ed with  a  crimfon  or  black  ribband.  Take  leave 
chearfully  of  all  your  friends  in  Newgate ;  mount 
the  cart  with  courage  ;  fall  on  your  knees  ;  lift 
up  your  eyes-,  hold  a  book  in  your  hands,  altho* 
you  cannot  read  a  word  ;  deny  the  fa£l  at  the 
gallows  ;  krfs  and  forgive  the  hangman ;  and  fo 
farewel.  You  (hall  be  buried  in  pomp  at  the 
charge  of  the  fraternity :  The  furgeon  mall  not 
touch  a  limb  of  you  ;  and  your  fame  (hall  con- 
tinue until  a  fucceflbr  of  equal  renown  fucceeds 
in  your  place. 


CHAP.         IV. 

Directions  to  the  COACHMAN. 

YO  U   are  ftriclly  bound  to  nothing,   bat  to 
ftep  into  the  box,  and  carry  your  matter 
or  lady. 

Let  your  horfcs  be  fo  well  trained,  that  when 
you  attend  your  lady  at  a  vifit,    they  will  wait 

until 
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until  you  flip    into  a  neighbouring  alehoufc  to 
take  a  pot  with  a  friend. 

When  you  are  in  no  humour  to  drive,  tell 
your  matter,  that  the  horfes  have  got  a  cold : 
That  they  want  fhoeing  ;  that  rain  does  them 
hurt,  and  roughens  their  coat,  and  rots  the  har- 
nefs.  This  may  like\vife  be  applied  to  the  groom. 

If  your  matter  dines  with  a  country-friend, 
.hink  as  much  as  you  can  get;  becaufe  it  is  al- 
lowed that  a  good  coachman  never  drives  fo  well 
as  when  he  is  drunk  ;  and  then  fliew  your  fkill, 
by  driving  to  an  inch  by  a  precipice  ;  and  fay, 
you  never  drive  fo  well  as  when  drunk. 

If  you  find  any  gentlemen  fond  of  one  of 
your  horfes,  and  willing  to  give  a  confideration, 
befides  the  price  ;  perfuade  your  matter  to  fell 
him,  becaufe  he  is  fo  vicious  that  you  cannot  un- 
dertake to  drive  with  him,  and  is  foundered  in- 
to the  bargain. 

Get  a  blackguard-boy  to  watch  your  coach  at 
the  church-door  on  Sundays,  that  you  and  your 
brother-coachmen  may  be  merry  together  at  the 
alehoufe,  while  your  matter  and  lady  are  at 
church. 

Take  care  that  your  wheels  be  good ;  and  get 
a  new  fet  bought  as  often  as  you  jean,  whether 
you  are  allowed  the  old.  as  your  perquifite  or 
not.  In  one  cafe  it  will  turn  to  your  honett 
profit  ;  and  in  the  other  it  will  be  a  jutt  punifh- 
rnent  on  your  matter's  covetoufnefs;  and  pro- 
bably the  coachmaker  will  confuler  you  too. 

D  d  3  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.        V. 

Directions  to  the  GROOM. 

YOU  are  the  fervant  upon  whom  the  care  of 
-  your  matter's  honour  in  all  journeys  en- 
tirely depends  ;  your  bread  is  the  fole  repofitory 
of  it.  If  he  travels  the  country,  and  lodgrth 
at  inns,  every  dram  of  brandy,  every  pot  of  ale 
extraordinary  that  you  drink,  raifeth  his  charac- 
ter ;  and  therefore  his  reputation  ought  to  be 
dear  to  you  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  (lint  your- 
felf  in  cither.  The  fmith,  the  fadler's  Journey- 
man, the  cook  at  the  inn,  the  oftler,  and  the 
boot-catcher,  ought  all  by  your  means  to  par- 
take of  your  matter's  generofity.  Thus  his  fame 
will  reach  from  one  county  to  another  ;  and 
•M'hat  is  a  gallon  of  ale,  or  a  pint  of  brandy,  in 
his  Worfhip's  pocket  ?  And  although  he  fhould 
be  in  the  number  of  thofe  who  value  their  credit 
lefs  than  their  purfe,  yet  your  care  of  the  for- 
mer ought  to  be  fo  much  the  greater.  His  horfe 
wanted  two  removes  ;  your  horfe  wanted  nails  ; 
his  allowance  of  oats  and  beans  was  greater  than 
the  journey  required  ;  a  third  part  may  be  re- 
trenched, and  turned  into  ale  or  brandy  ;  and 
thus  his  honour  maybe  preferved  by  your  difcre- 
tion,  and  lefs  expence  to  him  ;  or  if  he  travels 
with  no  other  fervant,  the  matter  is  eafy  made 
up  in  the  bill  between  you  and  the  tapfter. 
Therefore  as  (bon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  de- 
liver 
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liver  the  horfes  to  the  liable-boy,  and  let  him 
gallop  them  to  the  next  pond :  Then  call  for  a 
pot  of  ale  ;  for  it  is  very  fit  that  a  Chriflian 
fhould  drink  before  a  beaft.  Leave  your  mailer 
to  the  care  of  the  fervants  in  the  inn,  and  your 
liorfes  to  thofe  in  the  ftable.  Thus  both  he  and 
they  are  left  in  propereft  hands.  But  you  are 
to  provide  for  yourfelf ;  therefore  get  your  fup- 
per,  drink  freely,  and  go  to  bed  without  trou- 
bling your  mailer,  \vho  is  in  better  hands  than 
yours.  The  oftler  is  an  honefl  fellow,  and  loves 
liorfes  in  his  heart  j  and  would  not  wrong  the 
dumb  creatures  for  the  world.  Be  tender  of 
your  mafter,  and  order  the  fervants  not  to  wake 
him  too  early.  Get  your  breakfr.ft  before  he  is 
up,  that  he  may  not  wait  for  you.  Make  the 
oilier  tell  him  the  roads  are  very  good,  and  the 
miles  fliort  j  but  advife  him  to  ftay  a  little  long- 
er till  the  weather  clears  up,  for  he  is  afraid 
there  will  be  rain,  and  he  will  be  time  enough 
after  dinner. 

Let  your  mafter  mount  before  you,  out  of 
good  manners.  As  he  is  leaving  the  inn,  drop 
a  good  word  in  favour  of  the  oltler,  what  care 
he  took  of  the  catile  >  and  add,  that  you  never 
faw  civiler  fervants.  Let  your  mafter  ride  on 
before  you,  and  do  you  ftay  until  your  landlord 
has  given  you  a  dram;  then  gallop  after  him 
through  the  town  or  village  with  full  fpeed,  for 
fear  he  fliould  want  you,  and  to  (hew  your  horfe- 
manfhip. 

If  you  are  a  piece  of  a  farrier,    as  every  good 

groom 
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groom  ought  to  be,  get  fack,  brandy,  or  ftrong 
beer,  to  rub  your  borfes  beels  every  night ;  and 
be  not  fparing,  for  (if  any  be  fpent)  what  is  left, 
you  know  bow  to  difpofe  of  it. 

Confider  your  mafter's  health  ;  and,  rather 
than  let  him  take  long  journeys,  fay  the  cattle 
are  weak,  and  fallen  in  their  fiefh  with  hard 
riding  :  Tell  him  of  a  very  good  inn  five  miles 
nearer  than  be  intended  to  go  ;  or  leave  one  of 
bis  borfes  fore-fhoes  loofe  in  the  morning  ;  cr 
contrive  that  the  faddle  may  pinch  the  beaft  in, 
bis  withers;  or  keep  him  without  corn  ail  night 
and  morning,  fo  that  be  may  tire  on  the  road  ; 
or  wedge  a  thin  plate  of  iron  between  the  hoof 
and  the  flioe  to  make  him  halt  ;  and  ail  th-is  in 
perfect  tendernefs  to  your  mafter. 

When  you  are  going  to  be  hired,  and  the 
gentleman  afks  you,  whether  you  are  apt  to  be 
drunk  ?  own  freely  that  you  love  a  cup  cf  good 
ale;  but  that  it  is  your  way,  drunk  or  fober  ne- 
ver to  neglect  your  borfes. 

When  your  mafter  hath  a  mind  to  ride  out  for 
the  air,  or  for  pleafure,  if  any  private  bufincfs 
of  your  own-  makes  it  inconvenient  for  you  to- 
attend  him  ;  give  him  to  underiiand,  that  .the 
horfes  want 'bleeding  or  purging  ;  that  his  o\vn 
pad  hath  got  a  furfeit ;  or  that  the  faddle  wa.-its. 
fluffing,  and  his  bridle  is  gone  to  be  mended. 
This  you  may  honeftly  do,  becaufe  it  will  be  no- 
injury  to  the  horfes  or  your  mafter;  and  at  the 
fame  time  (hews  the  great  care  you  have  of  the 
poor  dumb  creatures. 

If 
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If  there  be  a  particular  inn  in  the  town  whi- 
ther you  are  going,  and  where  you  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  oftler  or  tapfter,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  houfe  j  find  fault  with  the  other  inns, 
and  recommend  your  matter  thither  :  it  may 
probably  be  a  pot  and  a  dram  or  two  more  in 
your  way,  and  to  your  mailers  honour.  . 

If  your  mafler  fends  you  to  buy  hay,  deal  with 
thofe  who  will  be  the  moft  liberal  to  you  ;  for 
fervice  being  no  inheritance,  you  ought  not  to 
Jet  flip  any  lawful  and  cuftomary  perquifite. 
If  your  mafter  buys  it  himfelf,  he  wrongs  you  ; 
and  to  teach  him  his  duty,  be  fure  to  find  fault 
with  the  hay  as  long  as  it  lads  ;  and  if  the  horfes 
thrive  with  it,  the  fault  is  yours. 

Hay  and  oats,  in  the  management  of  a  fkilful 
groom,  will  make  excellent  ale,  as  well  as  bran- 
dy ;  but  this  I  only  hint. 

When  your  mafter  dines  or  lies  at  a  gentle- 
man's houfe  in  the  country,  although  there  be  no 
groom,  or  he  be  gone  abroad,  or  that  the  horfes 
have  been  quite  neglected,  be  fure  to  employ 
fome  of  the  fevants  to  hold  the  horfe  when  your 
rtiafter  mounts.  This  I  would  have  you  do, 
when  your  mafter  only  alights  to  call  in  for  a 
few  minutes:  For  brother- fervants  muft  always 
befriend  one  another  •,  and  that  alfo  concerns  your 
mafter's  honour  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  do  lefs  than 
give  a  piece  of  money  to  him  who  holds  his  horfe. 

In  long  journeys,  aik  your  mafter  leave  to  give 
ale  to  the  horfes;  carry  two  quarts  full  to  the 
ftuble,  pour  half  a  pint  into  the  bowl,  ^nd  if  they 

will 
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will  not  drink  it,  you  and  the  oftler  muft  do  the 
beit  you  can  j  perhaps  they  may  be  in  a  better 
humour  at  the  next  inn,  for  I  would  have  you 
never  fail  to  make  the  experiment. 

When  you  go  to  air  your  horfes  in  the  park,  or 
the  fields,  give  them  to  a  horfe-boy,  or  one  of 
the  blackguards,  who,  being  lighter  than  you, 
may  be  trufted  to  run  races  with  lefs  damage  to 
the  horfes,  and  teach  them  to  leap  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  while  you  are  drinking  a  friendly  pot 
with  your  brother-grooms  :  But  fometimes  you 
and  they  may  run  races  yourfelves,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  your  hcrfes,  and  of  your  mailers. 

Never  ilint  your  horfes  at  home  in  hay  and 
oats,  but  fill  the  rack  to  the  top,  and  the  manger 
to  the  brim,  for  you  would  t?ke  it  ill  to  be  ftint- 
ed  yourfdf  j  although  perhaps  they  may  not  have 
the  ftomach  to  eat ;  confider  they  have  no  tongues 
to  afk.  If  the  hay  be  thrown  down,  there  is  no 
lofs  :  for  it  will  make  litter,  and  fave  ftraw. 

When  your  mafter  is  leaving  a  gentleman's 
houfe  in  the  country  where  he  hath  lain  a  night ; 
then  confider  his  honour:  Let  him  know  how 
many  iervanls  there  are  of  both  lexes,  who  ex- 
pect vales  ;  and  give  them  their  cue  to  attend  in 
two  lines,  as  he  leaves  the  houfe  ;  but  defire  him 
not  to  truft  the  money  with  the  butler,  for  fear 
he  fhould  cheat  the  reft :  This  vill  force  your 
mafter  to  be  more  generous  j  and  then  you  may 
take  occafiou  to  tell  your  mailer,  that  fquire 
fuch  a  one,  whom  you  lived  with  kft,  always 
gave  fo  much  a-piece  to  the  common  fcrvanrs, 

and 
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and  fo  much  to  the  houfekceper,  and  the  reft,  na- 
ming at  lead  double  to  what  he  intended  to  give; 
but  be  fure  to  tell  the  fervants  what  a  good  oilice 
you  did  them.  This  will  gain  you  love,  and 
your  mailer  honour. 

You  may  venture  to  be  drunk  mueh  oftener 
than  the  coachman,  whatever  he  pretends  to  al- 
ledge  in  his  own  behalf,  becaufe  you  hazard  no 
body's  neck  but  your  own  •,  for  the  horfe  will 
probably  take  fo  much  care  of  himfelf,  as  to 
come  off  with  only  a  ftrain  or  a  fhoulderflip. 

When  you  carry  your  mafter's  riding-coat  in 
a  journey,  wrap  your  own  in  it,  and  buckle  them 
up  clofe  with  a  itrap;  but  turn  your  mafter's  in- 
fule  out,  to  preferve  the  outfide  from  wet  and 
dirt.  Thus,  when  it  begins  to  rain,  your  maf- 
ter's coat  will  be  firft  ready  to  be  given  him  ;  and 
if  it  get  more  hurt  than  yours,  he  can  aiTord  it 
better ;  for  your  livery  muft  always  ferve  its  year's 
apprenticeihip. 

When  you  come  to  your  inn  with  the  horfes 
\vct  and  dirty  after  hard  riding,  and  are  very  hot, 
make  the  ofller  immediately  plunge  them  into 
water  up  to  their  bellies,  and  allow  them  to  drink 
as  much  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  be  fure  to  gallop  them 
full  fpeed  a  mile  at  leafl,  to  dry  their  fkir.s,  and 
warm  the  water  in  their  bellies.  The  oftler  un- 
derftands  his  bufmefs  ;  leave  all  to  his  difcre- 
tion,  while  you  get  a  pot  of  ale  and  fome  brandy 
at  the  kitchen-fire  to  comfort  your  heart. 

If  your  horfe  drop  a  fore-lhoe,  be  fo  careful  to 
alight  and  take  it  up :  then  ride  with  all  the  fpeed 

you 
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you  can  (the  fhoe  in  your  hand,  that  every  tra- 
veller may  obferve  your  care)  to  the  next  fmith 
on  the  road,  make  him  put  it  on  immediately, 
that  your  matter  may  not  wait  for  you,  and  that 
the  poorhorfe  may  be  as  fhort  a  time  as  poflible 
without  a  (hoe. 

When  your  mafter  lies  at  a  gentleman's  houfe, 
if  you  find  the  hay  and  oats  are  good,  complain 
aloud  of  their  badnefs ;  this  will  get  you  the 
name  of  a  diligent  fervant :  and  be  fure  to  cram 
the  horfes  with  as  much  oats  as  they  can  eat, 
while  you  are  there,  and  you  may  give  them  fo 
much  the  lefs  for  fome  days  at  the  inns,  and 
turn  the  oats  into  ale.  When  you  leave  the 
gentlman's  houfe,  tell  your  mafter  what  a  cove- 
tous huncks  that  gentleman  was,  that  you  got 
nothing  but  butter-milk  or  water  to  drink  :  This 
will  make  your  mafter  out  of  pity  allow  you  a 
pot  of  ale  the  more  at  the  next  inn.  But  if  you 
happen  to  get  drunk  in  a  gentleman's  houfe,  your 
mafter  cannot  be  angry,  becaufe  it  coit  him  no- 
thing ;  and  fo  you  ought  to  tell  him  as  well  as 
you  can  in  your  prefent  condition,  and  let  him 
know  it  is  both  for  his  and  the  gentleman's  ho- 
nour, to  make  a  friend's  fervant  welcome. 

A  mafter  ought  always  to  love  his  groom,  to 
put  him  in  a  handfome  livery,  and  to  allow  him 
a  filver-laced  hat.  When  you  are  in  this  equi- 
page, all  the  honours  he  receives  on  the  road  are 
owing  to  you  alone  :  That  he  is  not  turned  out 
of  the  way  by  every  carrier,  is  caufed  by  the  ci- 
vility 
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vilify  h-e  receives  at  fecond-band  from  the  refpec*l 
paid  to  your  livery. 

Yow  may  now  and  then  lend  your  matter's 
"pad  to  a  broth er-fervant,  or  your  favourite  maid, 
for  a  fliort  jaunt,  or  hire  him  for  a  day,  becaufe 
the  horfe  is  fpoiled  for  want  of  exercife :  And 
if  your  mafter  happens  to  want  his  horfe,  or  hath 
a  mind  to  fee  the  ftahle,  curfe  that  rogue  the 
helper,  who  is  gone  out  with  the  key. 

When  you  want  to  fpend  an  hour  or  two  with 
your  companions  at  the  alehoufe,  and  that  you 
Hand  in  need  of  a  reafonable  excufe  for  your  ftay, 
go  out  at  the  ftable-door,  or  the  back-way,  with 
an  old  bridle,  girth,  or  ftirrup-leather  in  your 
pocket,  and  on  your  return  come  home  by  the 
ftreet-door  with  the  fame  bridle,  girth,  or  ftirrup- 
leather,  dangling  in  your  hand,  as  if  you  came 
from  the  faddler's,  where  you  were  getting  the 
fame  mended  ;  (if  you  were  not  miffed,  all  is 
well) ;  but  if  you  are  met  by  your  mafter,  you 
will  have  the  reputation  of  a  careful  fervant. 
This  I  have  known  praclifed  with  good  fuccefs. 


CHAP        VI. 

Directions    to    the    HOUSE-STEUARD,     and 
LAND-STLUARD. 

LORD  Peterborough's  fteward,  that  pulled 
down  his  houfe,   fold  the  materials,  and 
charged  my  Lord  with  repairs.   Take  money  for 
VOL.  X.  Ee  forbearance 
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forbearance  from  tenants.  Renew  leafts,  and 
get  by  them,  and  fell  woods.  Lend  my  Lord 
his  own  money.  Gil  Bias  faid  much  of  this,  to 
whom  I  refer. 


CHAP.         VII. 

Directions  to  the  PORTER. 

IF  your  mailer  be  a  minifter  of  (late,  let  him 
be  at  home  to  none  but.  his  pimp,  or  chief 
flatterer,  or  one  of  his  penfionary-writers,  or  his 
hired  fpy  and  informer,  or  his  printer  in  ordi- 
nary, or  his  city-iolicitor,  or  a  land-jobber,  or  his 
inventor  of  new  funds,  or  a  ftock-jobber. 

CHAP.        VIII. 

Directions  to  the  CHAMBER-MAID. 

r^-^HE  nature  of  your  employment  differs  ac- 
A  cording  to  the  quality,  the  pride,  or  the 
wealth  of  the  lady  you  ferve  ;  and  this  treatife  is 
to  be  applied  to  all  forts  of  families ;  fo  that  I  find 
myfelf  under  great  difficulty  to  adjuil  the  bufinefs 
for  which  you  are  hired.  In  a  family  where  there 
is  a  tolerable  efbte,  you  differ  frofft  the  honfe- 
maid,and  in  that  v-icwl  give  my  directions.  Your 
particular  province  is  your  lady's  chamber,  where 
you  make  the  bed,  and  put  things  in  order  •,  and, 

if 
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if  you  live  in  the  country,  you  take  care  of 
rooms,  where  ladies  lie  who  come  into  the  houfe; 
which  brings  in  all  the  vales  that  fall  to  your 
fhare.  Your  ufual  lover,  as  I  take  it,  is  the 
coachman  ;  but  if  you  are  under  twenty,  and  to- 
lerably hamlfome,  perhaps  a  footman  may  call 
his  eyes  upon  you. 

Gee  your  favourite  footman  to  help  you  in  ma- 
king your  lady's  bed;  and  if  you  ferve  a  young 
couple,  the  footman  and  you,  as  you  are  turn- 
ing up  the  bed-cloaths,  will,  make  the  prettieft 
observation,}  in  the  world,  which,  whifpered  a- 
bout,  will  be  very  entertaining  to  the  whole  fa- 
mily, and  get  among  the  neighbourhood. 

Do  not  carry  clown  the  necefiary-veflels  for 
the  fellows  to  fee  ;  but  empty  them  out  of  the 
window,  for  your  lady's  credit.  It  is  highly  im- 
proper for  men-fervants  to.  know,  that  fine  ladies 
have  occafion  for  fuch  utenillj  ;  and  do  not 
fcour  the  chamber-pot,  becauie  the  fmell  is 
wholefomc. 

If  you  happen  to  break  any  china  with  the  top 
of  the  \vhifk  on  the  m  an  tie-tree,  or  the  cabinet, 
gather  up  the  fragments,  put  them  together  as 
we!!  us  you  can,  and  place  them  behind  the  reft; 
fo  that  when  your  lady  comes  to  difcover  them, 
you  may  fafcly  fay  they  wore  broke  long  ago, 
before  you  came  to  the  fervice.  This  will  fave 
your  lady  many  an  hour's  vexation. 

It  fometimes  happens,   that  a  looking-glafs  is 
broken  by  the"  fame  means  ;   while  you  are  look- 
ing another  way,  as  you  f \vtcp  tl.c  chamber,  the 
1-  e  2  long 
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long  end  of  the  brufh  ilrikes  againft  the  glafs, 
and  breaks  it  to  fhivers.  This  is  the  extremeft 
of  all  misfortunes,  and  all  remedy  defperate  in 
•appearance,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  to  be  conceal- 
ed. Such  a  fatal  accident  once  happened  in  a 
great  family,  where  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
footman  j  and  I  will  relate  the  particulars,  to 
fhew  the  ingenuity  of  the  poor  chamber-maid  on 
fo  fudden  and  dreadful  an  emergency,  which  per- 
haps may  help  to  fharpen  your  invention,  if 
your  evil  ftars  fhould  ever  give  you  the  like  occa- 
ilon.  The  poor  girl  had  broken  a  large  japan 
glafs  of  great  value  with  a  ftroke  of  her  brufh : 
She  had  not  confidered  long,  when,  by  a  prodi- 
gious prefence  of  mind,  flie  locked  the  door, 
flole  into  the  yard,  brought  a  ftone  of  three 
pound  weight  into  the  chamber,  laid  it  on  the 
hearth  juft  under  the  looking-glafs,  then  broke  a 
pane  in  the  fain-window  that  looked  into  the  fame 
yard,  fo  {hut  the  door,  and  'went  about  her  other 
affairs.  Two  hours  after,  the  lady  goes  into  the 
chamber,  fees  the  glafs  broken,  the  ftone  lying 
under,  and  a  whole  pane  in  the  window  deftroy- 
cd  ;  from  all  which  circumftances  flie  concluded, 
juft  as  the  maid  could  have  wifhed,  that  feme 
idle  ftraggler  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  perhaps 
one  of  the  out-fervants,  had,  through  malice,  ac- 
cident, or  careleflnefs,  flung  in  the  ftone,  and 
done  the  mifchief.  Thus  far  all  things  went 
veil,  and  the  girl  concluded  berfelf  out  of  dan- 
ger. But  it  was  her  ill  fortune,  that  a  few  hours 
after  in  came  the  parfon  of  the  parifli ;  and  the 

lady 
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lady  (naturally)  told  him  the  accident,  which  you 
may  believe  had  much  difcompofed  her.  But 
the  minifter,  who  happened  to  underftand  ma- 
thematics, after  examining  the  fituation  of  the 
yard,  the  window,  and  the  chimney,  foon  con- 
vinced the  lady,  that  the  (tone  could  never  reach 
the  looking-glafs,  without  taking  three  turns  in 
its  flight  from  the  hand  that  threw  it;  and  the 
maid  being  proved  to  have  fwept  the  room  the 
fame  morning,  was  ftriftly  examined  ;  but  con- 
ftantly  denied  that  fhe  was  guilty  upon  her  falva- 
tion,  offering  to  take  her  oath  upon  the  Bible  be- 
fore his  Reverence,  that  fhe  was  as  innocent  as 
the  child  unborn :  Yet  the  poor  wench  was 
turned  oil";  which  I  take  to  have  been  hard  treat- 
ment coniidering  her  ingenuity.  However,  this 
may  be  a  direction  to  you  in  the  like  cafe,  to 
contrive  a  flory  that  will  better  hang  together. 
For  inftance,  you  might  fay,  that  while  you  were 
at  work  with  the  mop  or  brafh,  a  ilafh  of  light- 
ening came  fuddenly  in  at  the  window,  which 
almoft  blinded  you  ;  that  you  immediately  heard 
the  ringing  of  broken  glafs  oji  the  hearth  j  that 
as  foon  as  you  recovered  your  eyes,  you  fiw  the 
looking-glafs  all  broken  to  pieces;  Or  you  may 
alledge,  that  obfervipg  the  glafs  a  little  covered 
with  duft,  and  going  very  gently  to  wipe  it,  you 
fuppofo  the  moirture  of  the  air  had  diflblved  the, 
glue  or  cement,  which  made  it  fall  to  the  ground  : 
Or,  as  foon  as  the  rnifchief  is  done,  you  may  cut 
the  cords  that  f aliened  the  glafs  to  the  \v\iinfcot, 
iiiid  ib  let  it  fall  flat  on  the  ground  ;  run  out  in  a 
L  e  3  fright, 
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fright,  tell  your  lady,  curfe  the  upholfterer,  and 
declare  how  narrowly  you  efcaped,  that  it  did 
not  fall  upon  your  head.  I  offer  thefe  expedi- 
ents from  a  defire  I  have  to  defend  the  inno- 
cent ;  for  innocent  you  certainly  muft  be,  if  you 
did  not  break  the  glafs  on  purpofe,  which  I  would 
by  no  means  excufe,  except  upon  great  provoca- 
tions. 

Oil  the  tongs,  poker,  and  fire-fhovel,  up  to 
the  top,  not  only  to  keep  them  from  rufling,  but 
likewife  to  prevent  meddling  people  from  wa- 
iling your  matter's  coals  with  ftirring  the  fire. 

When  you  are  in  hafle,  fweep  the  duft  intp 
a  corner  of  the  room ;  but  leave  your  brufh  up- 
on it,  that  it  may  not  be  feen,  for  that  would  diC- 
grace  you. 

Never  wafh  your  hands,  or  put  on  a  clean  a- 
pron,  till  you  have  made  your  lady's  bed,  for  fear 
of  rumpling  your  apron,  or  fouling  your  hands 
again. 

When  you  bar  the  window-fhuts  of  your  la- 
day's  bed-chamber  at  night,  leave  open  the 
fames,  to  let  in  the  frefli  air,  and  fweeten  the 
room  againft  morning. 

In  the  time  when  you  leave  the  windows  o- 
pen  for  air,  leave  books  or  fomething  elfe  on  the 
window-feat,  that  they  may  get  air  too. 

When  you  fweep  your  latly's  room,  never  flay 
to  pick  up  foul  fmocks,  handkerchiefs,  pinners, 
pin-cufhions,  tea-fpoons,  ribbands,  flippers,  or 
whatever  lies  in  your  way ;  but  fweep  all  into 
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a  corner,  and  then  you  may  take  them  up  in  a 
lump,  and  fave  time. 

Making  beds  in  hot  weather  is  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  you  will  be  apt  to  fweat  ;  therefore, 
•when  you  find  the  drops  running  down  from 
your  forehead,  wipe  them  off  with  a  corner  o'f 
the  flieet,  that  they  may  not  be  feen  on  the  bed. 

When  your  lady  fends  you  to  wafh  a  china- 
cup,  and  it  happen  to  fall,  bring  it  up,  and  fwear 
you  did  but  juft  touch  it  with  your  hand,  when 
it  broke  into  three  halves.  And  here  I  mud  in- 
form you,  as  well  as  all  your  fellow-fervants, 
that  you  ought  never  to  be  without  jin  c-cufe; 
it  doth  no  harm  to  your  matter,  and  it  lefTens 
your  fault :  As  in  this  inftance,  I  do  not  commend 
you  for  breaking  the  cup  •,  it  is  certain  you  did 
not  break  it  on  purpofe ;  and  the  thing  is  pof- 
fible,  that  it  might  break  in  your  hand. 

You  are  fometimes  defirous  to  fee  a  funeral, 
a  quarrel,  a  man  going  to  be  hanged,  a  wedding, 
a  bawd  carted,  or  the  like.  As  they  pafs  by  in 
the  ftreet,  you  lift  up  the  fa(h  fuddenly,  there  by 
misfortune  it  flicks:  This  was  no  fault  of  yours; 
young  women  are  curious  by  nature  ;  you  have 
no  remedy  but  to  cut  the  cord,  and  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  carpenter,  unlefs  nobody  faw  you,  and 
then  you  are  as  innocent  ns  any  fervant  in  the 
houfe. 

Wear  your  lady's  fmock  when  flie  has  thrown 
it  off;  it  will  do  you  credit,  fave  your  own  li- 
nen, and  be  not  a  pin  the  worfe. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillow,  cafe  on  your 
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lady's  pillow,  be  fure  to  faften  it  well  with  three 
corking  pins,  that  it  may  not  fall  off  in  the  night. 

When  you  fpread  bread  and  butter  for  tea,  be 
furc  that  all  the  holes  in  the  loaf  be  left  full  of 
butter,  to  keep  the  bre.ul  moifb  againft  dinner; 
and  let  the  ni.irk  of  your  thumb  be  feen  only  upr 
on  one  end  of  every  llice  to  {hew  your  cleanii- 
nefs. 

When  you  are  ordered  to  open  or  lock  any 
door,  trunk,  or  cabinet,  and  rnifs  the  proper  key, 
or  cannot  diftjnguifh  it  in  the  bunch,  try  the  firit 
key  that  you  can  tnruft  in,  and  turn  it  with  all 
your  flremjth,  till  you  open  the  lock,  or  break 
the  key  ;  for  your  lady  will  reckon  you  a  fool  to 
come  back  and  do  nothing. 


CHAP.         IX. 

Directions  to  the  WAI TIKG- MAID. 

TWO  accidents  have  happened  to  leJTen  the 
comforts  and  profits  of  your  employment  •, 
firft,  that  execrable  cuflom  got  among  ladies,  of 
trucking  their  old  cioaths  for  china,  or  tuniinp- 
them  to  cover,  eafy-chairs,  .or  making  them  into 
pach-work  for  fcreens,  ftools,  cufhions,  an/. 
like.  The  fecond  is,  the  invention  of  f  :,all  c hefts 
and  trunks,  with  lock  and  key,  wherein  they 
keep  the  tea  and  fugar  j  without  which  it  is  inv* 
poilible  for  a  waiting-maid  to  live  :  For  b?  this 
means  you  are  forced  to  buy  brown  uigur,  z\\d 

pour 
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pour  water  upon  the  leaves,  when  they  have  loft 
all  their  fp.irit  and  tafle.  I  cannot  contrive  any 
perfect  remedy  againft  either  of  thefe  two  evils. 
As  to  the  former,  1  think  there  ihould  be  a  ge- 
neral confederacy  of  all  the  fervants  in  every  fa- 
mily, for  the  public-good,  to  drive  thofe  china- 
huckfters  from  the  doors.  And,  as  to  the  latter, 
there  is  no  other  method  to  relieve  yourfelves, 
but  by  a  falfe  key  j  which  is  a  point  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  compafs ;  but  as  to  the 
circumilances  of  honefty  in  procuring  one,  I  am 
under  no  doubt,  when  your  miftrefs  gives  you  fo 
juft  a  provocation,  by  refufing  you  an  ancient 
and  legal  perquifite.  The  miftrefs  of  the  tea- 
ihop  may  now  and  then  give  you  half  an  ounce, 
but  that  will  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket :  there- 
fore I  fear  you  muft  be  forced,  like  the  reft  of 
your  fifters,  to  run  in  truft,  and  pay  for  it  out 
of  your  wages,  as  far  as  they  will  go  ;  which  you 
can  eafily  make  up  otherwife,  if  your  lady  be 
handfome,  or  her  daughters  have  good  fortunes. 
If  you  are  in  a  great  family,  and  my  Lady's 
woman,  my  Lord  may  probably  like  you,  although 
you  are  not  half  fo  handfome  as  his  own  lady. 
In  this  cafe,  take  care  to  get  as  much  out  of  him 
as  you  can  j  and  never  allow  him  the  fmalleft 
liberty,  not  the  fqueczing  of  your  hand,  unlefs 
he  puts  a  guinea  into  if,  fo  by  degrees  make 
him  pay  accordingly  for  every  new  attempt,  dou- 
bling upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  conceilions 
you  allow,  and  always  ftruggling  and  threaten- 
ing to  cry  out,  or  tell  your  lady,  although  you 

receive 
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receive  his  money.  Five  guineas  for  handling. 
your  breait  is  a  cheap  pennyworth,  although  you 
leem  to  refill  vyith  aj'l  your  niight ;  but  never  al- 
low him  the  laft  favour  under  a  hundred  guineas, 
or  a  fettlement  of  twenty  pounds  a-yeaf  for  life. 

In  fuch  a.  family,  if  you  are  handfome,  you. 
will  have  the  choice  of  three  lovers;  the  chap- 
Iain,  the  ftv'.vard,  and  niy  Lord's  gentleman,  I 
would  rml  adyife  you  to  ch.ufe  the  fteward ;  but 
if  you  happen  to  be  young  with  child  by  my 
Lord,  you  rmjfy  take  up  with  the  chaplain.  I 
like  my  Lord's  gentler,. ?..»  the  lead  of  the  three  ; 
for  he  is  ufuaijy  vain  and  faucy  from  the  time 
he  throws  oif  his  livery  ;  and  if  he  rniiieth  a  pair 
of  colours,  or  a  tide-waiter's  place,  he  hath  no 
remedy  but  the  highway. 

I  mu/it  caution  you  particularly  againft  my 
Lord's  eldcfl  fon.  If  you  are  dexterous  enough, 
it  is  odds  that  you  may  draw  him  in  to  marry  you, 
and  make  you  a  lady  :  If  he  be  a  common  rake, 
(and  he  r.v.ui  be  one  or  the  other),  avoid  him  like 
Satan;  for  be  Hands  lefs  in  awe  of  a  mother 
than  ray  Lord  does  of  a  wife;  and  after  ten 
thousand  promiics,  you  will  get  nothing  from 
bim,  but  a  big  beily  or  a  clap,  and  probably  both 
together. 

Wheri  your  lauy  is  ill,  and,  after  a  very  bad 
night,  is  getting  a  little  nap  in  the  morning,  if 
a  footqian  coAi.es  with  a  meii'age  to  inqui.re  how 
{he  doth,  do  not  let  the  compliment  be  loft,  but 
{hake  her  gently  until  fne  wakes  ;  then  deliver 

the 
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tlie  mefTage,   receive  her  anfwer,    and  leave  her 
to  fleep. 

If 'you  arc  fo  happy  as  to  wait  on  a  ybung  lady 
with  a  great  fortune,  you  mull  be  an  ill  mana- 
ger if  you  cannot  get  five  or  fix  hundred  polmds 
for  difpofing  of  her.  Put  her  often  in  mind, 
that  (he  is  rich  enough  to  make  any  man  happy; 
that  there  is  no  real  happinefs  but  in  love;  that 
flie  hath  liberty  to  chufe  wherc-ever  me  pleafeth, 
and  not  by  the  directions  of  parents,  who  never 
give  allowances  for  an  innocent  paffion  ;  that 
there  are  a  world  of  handfome,  fine,  fweet  young 
gentlemen  in  town,  who  would  be  glad  to  die 
at  her  feet ;  that  the  converfation  of  two  lovers 
is  a  heaven  upon  earth  ;  that  love,  like  death, 
equals  all  conditions  ;  that  if  fhe  mould  cart  her 
eyes  upon  a  young  fellow  below  her  in  birth  and 
eftate,  his  marrying  her  would  make  him  a  gen- 
tleman :  Thnt  you  faw  yefterday  on  the  Mall  the 
prettied  enfijrn  ;  and  that  if  you  had  forty  thou- 
fand  pounds,  it  fhould  be  at  his  fervice.  1'ake 
care  that  every  body  fliould  know  what  lady  you 
]ive  with  ;  how  great  a  favourite  you  are  ;  and 
that  me  always  takes  your  advice.  Go  often  to 
St  Jame's  Park  ;  the  fine  fellows  will  foon  dif- 
cover  you,  and  contrive  to  flip  a  letter  into  your 
fleeve  or  your  bofom  :  pull  it  out  in  a  fury,  and 
throw  it  on  the  ground,  unlefs  you  find  at  lead 
two  guineas  alon^  with  it ;  but  in  that  cafe,  feem 
not  to  find  it,  and  to  think  he  was  only  playing 
the  wag  with  you.  When  you  come  home,  drop 
the  letter  carelefsly  in  your  lady's  chamber  ;  (he 

finds 
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finds  it,  is  angry ;  proteft  you  knew  nothing  of 
it,  only  you  remember  that  a  gentleman  in  the 
Park  draggled  to  kifs  you,  and  you  believe  it  was 
he  that  put  the  letter  into  your  fleeve  or  petti- 
coat ;  and  indeed  he  was  as  pretty  a  man  as  ever 
ilie  faw  :  That  fhe  may  burn  the  letter  if  {he 
pleafeth.  If  your  lady  be  wife,  fhe  will  bum 
fome  other  paper  before  you,  and  read  the  letter 
when  you  are  gone  down.  You  muft  follow 
this  practice  as  often  as  you  fafely  can  ;  but  let 
him  who  pays  you  beft  with  every  letter,  be  the 
handfomeft  man.  If  a  footman  prefumes  to 
bring  a  letter  to  the  houfe  to  be  delivered  to  you 
for  your  lady,  although  it  come  from  your  heft 
cuftomer,  throw  it  at  his  head  ;  call  him  impudent 
rogue  and  villain,  and  fliut  the  door  in  his  face: 
run  up  to  your  lady,  and,  as  a  proof  of  your  fi- 
delity, tell  her  what  you  have  done. 

I  could  enlarge  very  much  upon  this  fubjecl ; 
but  I  truft  to  your  own  difcretion. 

If  you  ferve  a  lady  who  is  a  little  difpofed  to 
gallantries  you  will  find  it  a  point  of  great  pru- 
dence how  to  manage.  Three  things  are  ne- 
cefiary.  Firft,  how  to  pleafe  your  lady  ;  fecondly, 
how  to  prevent  fufpicion  in  the  hufband,  or  a- 
mong  the  family  ;  and,  laftly,  but  principally, 
how  to  make  it  moft  for  your  own  advantage. 
To  give  you  full  directions  in  this  important  af- 
fair, would  require  a  large  volume.  All  affigna- 
tions  at  home  are  dangerous  both  to  your  lady 
and  yourfelf  j  and  therefore  contrive  as  much  as 
poffible  to  have  them  in  a  third  place  ;  efpecially 

if 
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if  your  lady,  as  it  is  a  hundred  odds,  entertains 
more  lovers  than  one,  each  of  whom  is  often 
more  jealous  than  a  thouiand  hufbands  ;  and 
very  unlucky  rencounters  may  often  happen 
under  the  belt  management.  I  need  not  warn 
you  to  employ  your  good  offices  chiefly  in  fa- 
vour of  thole  whom  you  find  mod  liberal.  Yet 
if  your  lady  fhould  happen  to  caft  an  eye  upon  a 
handfome  footman,  you  fhould  be  generous  e- 
nough  to  bear  with  her  humour  ;  which  is  no 
fmgularity,  but  a  very  natural  appetite.  It  is 
flill  the  fafeft  of  all  home-intrigues,  and  was 
formerly  the  leaft  fufpecfced,  until  of  Iqte  years 
it  hath  grown  more  common.  The  great  danger 
is,  leil  this  kind  of  gentry,  Dealing  too  often  in 
bad  ware,  may  happen  not  to  be  found  ;  and  then 
your  lady  and  you  are  in  a  very  bad  way,  al- 
though not  altogether  defperate. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  I  confefs  it  is  a  great 
prefumption  in  me,  to  offer  you  any  initruclions 
in  the  conduct  of  your  lady's  amours,  wherein 
your  whole  fifterhood  is  already  fo  expert,  and 
deeply  learned  :  although  it  be  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  compafs,  than  that  afliftance  whieh  my 
brother- footmen  give  their  mafters  on  the  like 
occafion:  and  therefore  I  leave  this  affair  to  be 
treated  by  fome  abler  pen. 

When  .you  lock  up  a  filk  mantua  or  laced  head 
in  a  trunk  or  cheft,  leave  a  piece  out,  that  when 
you  open  the  trunk  again,  you  may  know  where 
to  find  it. 

VOL.  X.  F.f  CHAP* 
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CHAP.      X. 

^Directions  to  the  HOUSE-MAID. 

IF  your  mailer  and  lady  go  into  the  country 
for  a  week  or  more,  never  \vafh  the  bed- 
chamber, or  dining-room,  until  juft  the  hour  be- 
fore you  expect  them  to  return.  Thus  the 
rooms  will  be  perfectly  clean  to  receive  them, 
and  you  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  waih  them 
fo  foon  again. 

I  am  very  much  offended  at  thofe  ladies  who 
are  fo  proud  and  lazy,  that  they  will  not  be  at 
the  pains  of  ftepping  into  the  garden  to  pluck  a 
rofe,  but  keep  an  odious  implement,  fometimes 
in  the  bed-chamber  itfelf,  or  at  leaft  in  a  dark 
clofet  adjoining,  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  eafe 
their  word  neceffities ;  and  you  are  the  ufual 
carriers  away  of  the  pan  j  which  maketh  not 
only  the  chamber,  but  even  their  cloaths  ofFen- 
five  to  all  who  come  near.  Now,  to  cure  them 
of  this  odious  practice,  let  me  advife  you  on 
whom  the  office  lies  to  convey  away  this  utenfil, 
that  you  will  do  it  openly  down  the  great  ftairs, 
and  in  the  prefence  of  the  footman  ;  and  if  any 
body  knocks  to  open  the  ftreet-door  while  you 
have  the  veflel  filled  in  your  hands.  This,  if 
any  thing  can,  will  make  your  lady  take  the  pains 
of  evacuating  her  perfon  in  the  proper  place,  ra- 
ther than  expofe  her  filthinefs  to  all  the  men- 
fcrvants  in  the  houfe. 

Leave 
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Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water  with  the  mop  iu 
it,  a  coul-box,  a  bottle,  a  broom,  a  chamber-pot, 
and  fuch  other  unfightly  things,  either  in  a  blind 
entry,  or  upon  the  darkeft  part  of  the  back-flairs, 
that  they  may  not  be  feen  ;  and  if  people  break 
their  fliins  by  trampling  on  them,  it  is  their  own 
fault. 

Never  empty  the  chamber-pots  until  they  are 
quite  full.  If  that  happeneth  in  the  night,  empty 
them  into  the  ftreet;  if  in  the  morning,  into  the 
garden  :  for  it  would  be  an  endlefs  work  to  go  a 
dozen  times  from  the  garret  and  upper-rooms, 
clown  to  the  backfide.  But  never  wafhthem  in 
any  other  liquor  except  their  own.  What  clean- 
ly girl  would  be  dabbling  in  other  folks  urine  ? 
and  befides,  the  fmell  of  dale,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, is  admirable  againft  the  vapours;  which,  a 
hundred  to  one,  may  be  your  lady's  cafe. 

Brufh  doMrn  the  cobwebs  with  a  broom  that  is 
wet  and  dirty  ;  which  will  make  them  (lick  the 
fatter  to  it,  and  bring  them  down  more  effec- 
tually. 

When  you  rid  up  the  parlour-hearth  in  a 
morning,  throw  the  laft  night's  afhes  into  a  fieve; 
and  what  inlis  through,  as  ycu-  carry  it  down, 
will  ierve  inllead  of  land  for  the  room  and  the 
flairs. 

When  you  have  fcoured  the  brafles  and  irons 
in  the  parlour-chimney,  lay  the  foul  wet  clout 
upon  the  next  chair,  that  )our  lady  may  fee  you 
have  not  neglected  your  work.  Obferve  the 
fame  rule  when  you  clcin  the  brafs-locks;  only 
I1'  f  2  with 
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with  this  addition,  to  leave  the  marks  of  your  fin- 
gers on  the  doors,  to  (hew  you  have  not  forgot. 
Leave   your  lady's  chamber-pot  in  her  bed- 
chamber-window all  day  to  air- 

Bring  up  none  but  large  coals  to  the  dining- 
room  and  your  lady's  chamber  :  They  make  the 
beft  fires ;  and  if  you  find  them  too  big,  it  is  eafy 
to  break  them  on  the  marble- hearth. 

When  you  go  to  bed,  be  fure  take  care  of  fire : 
and  therefore  blow  the  candle  out  with  your 
breath,  and  then  thruft  it  under  your  bed.  Note, 
the  fmell  of  the  fnuff  is  very  good  againft  va- 
pours. 

Perfuade  the  footman  who  got  you  with  child, 
to  marry  you  before  you  are  fix  months  gone  ; 
and  if  your  lady  alks  you,  why  you  would  take 
a  fellow  who  was  not  worth  a  -groat  ?  let  your 
aniwer  be,  That  fervice  is  no  inheritance. 

"When  your  lady's  bed  is  made,  put  the  cham- 
ber-pot under  it,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
thruft  the  valance  along  with  it,  that  it  may  be 
full  in  fight,  and  ready  for  your  lady  when  me 
hath  occafion  to  ufe  it. 

Lock  up  a  cat  or  a  dog  in  fome  room  or  clo- 
fet,  fo  as  to  make  fuch  a  noife  all  over  the  houfe, 
as  may  frighten  away 'the  thieves,  if  any  fhould 
attempt  to  break  or  fteal  in. 

When  you  wafh  any  of  the  rooms  towards  the 
ftreet,  over  night,  throw  the  foul  water  out  of 
the  flreet-door ;  but  be  fure  not  to  look  before 
you,  for  fear  thofe,  on  whom  the  water  lights, 
might  think  you  uncivil,  and  that  you  did  it  on 

purpofe. 
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purpofe.  If  he,  who  fufFers,  breaks  the  win- 
dows in  revenge,  and  your  lady  chides  you,  and 
gives  pofitive  orders  that  you  fhould  carry  the 
pail  down,  and  empty  it  in  the  fink,  you  have 
an 'eafy  remedy.  When  you  wafti  an  upper- 
room,  carry  down  the  pail  fo  as  to  let  the  water 
dribble  on  the  flairs  all  the  way  down  to  the 
kitchen  ;  by  which  not  only  your  load  will  be 
lighter,  but  you  will  convince  your  lady,  that  it 
is  better  to  throw  the  water  out  of  the  windows, 
or  down  the  ftreet- door  fteps.  Befides,  this  lat- 
ter practice  will  be  very  diverting  to  you  and  the 
family  in  a  frofty  night,  to  fee  a  hundred  peo- 
ple falling  on  their  noft-s  or  backfides  before 
your  door,  when  the  water  is  frozen. 

Polifh  and. brighten  the  marble-hearths  and 
chimney-pieces  with  a  clout  dipt  in  greafe  :  no- 
thing maketh  them  fhine  fo  well ;  and  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ladies  to  take  care  of  their  pet- 
ticoats. 

If  your  lady  be  fo  nice  that  fhe  will  have  the 
room  fcoured  with  freeftone,  be  fure  to  leave  the 
marks  of  the  freeftone  fix  inches  deep  round  the 
bottom  of  the  wainfcot,  that  your  lady  may  fee 
your  obedience  to  her  orders. 


CHAP.        XI. 

Directions  to  the  DAIRY-MAID. 

FATIGUE   of  making  butter:    Put  fcalding 
water  in  your  churn,,  although  in  fummer,. 
F  f  3  and 
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and  churn  clofe  to  the  kitchen-fire,  and  with 
cream  of  a  week  old.  Keep  cream  for  your 
fvveetheart. 


CHAP.        XII. 

Directions  to  the  CHILDRENS-MAID. 

IF  a  child  be  fick,  give  it  whatever  it  wants  to 
eat  or  drink,  although  particularly  forhid  by 
the  doctor  ;  for  what  wie  long  for  in  ficknefe, 
•will  do  us  good :  and  throw  the  phyfic  out  of 
the  window  ;  the  child  will  love  you  the  better; 
but  bid  it  not  tell.  Do  the  fame  for  your  lady 
when  fhe  longs  for  any  thing  in  ficknefs,  and 
engage  it  will  do  her  good. 

If  your  miftrefs  cometh  to  the  nurfery,  and  of- 
fers to  whip  a  child,  fnatch  it  out  of  her  hands  in 
a  rage,  and  tell  her  flie  is  the  cruelleft  mother 
you  ever  faw  :  She  will  chide,  but  love  you  the 
better.  Tell  the  children  ftories  of  fpirits,  when 
they  offer  to  cry,  £sV. 

Be  fure  to  wean  the  children,  t*fc. 

CHAP.        XIIL 

Directions  to  the  NURSE.    - 

IF  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,    and  lame 
it,    be  furc  never  to  confefs  it ;    and  if  it 
tliesj  all  is  fafe. 

Contrive 
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Contrive  to  be  with  child  as  foon  as  you  can, 
while  you  are  giving  fuck,  that  you  maybe  rea- 
dy for  another  fervice,  when  the  child  you  nurfe 
dies,  or  is  weaned. 


CHAP.        XIV. 

Directions  to  the  LAUNDRESS. 

IF  you  finge  the   linen  with  the  iron,  rub  the 
place  with  flour,  chalk,   or  white  powder  ; 
and  if  nothing  will  do,   wafh  it  fo  long  till  it  be 
either  not  to  be  feen>  or  torn  to  rags. 

About  tearing  linen  in  wafhing. 
When  your  linen  is  pinned  on  the  line,  or  on 
a  hedge,  and  it  rains,  whip  it  off,  although  you 
tear  it,  t&c.  But  the  place  for  hanging  them, 
is  on  young  fruit-trees,  efpecially  in  bloffom  ; 
the  linen  cannot  be  torn,  and  the  trees  give  them 
a  fine  fmell. 

CHAP.        XV. 

Directions  to  trie  HOUSE-KEEPER. 

YOU  muft  always  have  a  favourite  footman 
whom  you  can  depend    upon  ;  and  order 
him  to  be  very  watchful  when  the  fecond  courfe 
is  taken  off,  that  it  be  brought  £afely  to  your  of- 
fice, 
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fice,  that  you  and  the  fteward  may  have  a  tit- 
bit together. 


CHAP.         XVI. 

Directions  to  the  TUTORESS,  or  GOVERNESS. 

SAY,   the  children  have  fore  eyes  ;  Mifs  Betty 
won't  take  to  her  book,   &c. 
Make  the  miffes  read  French  and  Englifh  no- 
vels, and  French  romances,  and  all  the  comedies 
•writ  in  King  Charles  II.   and   King  William's 
reign,  to  foften  their  nature,    and  make  them 
tender-hearted,   fcrY. 

(To  the  preceding  directions  to  fervants  the  follow- 
ing may  be  added,  as  they  were  both  written  with  the 
fame  delign,  though  in  a  very  different  manner.  Jt  will 
eaiily  be  perceived,  that  thefe  are  to  be  underftood  lite- 
rally, and  the  others  ironically;  nor  is  it  improbable, 
that  the  theuoht  of  giving  them  an  ironical  turn  was 
conceived  after  the  general  dt-fign  was  formed,  and  in 
fotne  part  executed.  If  the  literal  inftrncftioii  be  more 
nfefrtl,  it  mnft  be  confefled,  that  the  irony  is  more  enter- 
taining; and  if  both  bad  been  completed,  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  each  would  have  been  fo  evident  that  the 
public  would  have  had  reafou  to  complain,  if  either  of 
them  had  been  fupprefled). 

The  duty  of  SERVANTS  at  inns. 

T~"  E  mounted  before  your  mafter.     When  you 
A        fee  him   mounted,    ride  out  before  him. 
When  he  baits  at  noon,  enter  the  inn-gate  be- 
fore 
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fore  him,  and  call  the  ottler  to  hold  your  matter's 
horfe  while  he  alights.  Leave  your  matter  to 
the  fervants  of  the  inn  ;  go  you  with  the  horfes 
into  the  ftable ;  chufe  a  place  fartheft  from  the 
ftable-door;  fee  the  ftanding  be  dry;  fend  im- 
mediately for  frefh  ftraw  j  fee  all  the  old  hay  out 
of  the  rack,  and  get  frefh  put  in  ;  fee  your  hor- 
fes girths  be  loofed  and  (tufted;  take  not  off  the 
bridles  till  they  are  cool,  nor  faddlcs  in  an  hour ; 
fee  their  hoofs  be"  well  picked  ;  try  if  the  heads 
of  the  nails  be  fall,  and  whether  they  be  well 
clinched  ;  if  not,  fend  prefently  for  a  fmith  :  Al- 
ways ftand  by  while  the  fmith  is  employed. 
Give  the  oats  the  laft  thing.  Water  your  hor- 
fes when  you  are  within 'a  mile  of  the  inn.  Ne- 
ver keep  above  forty  yards  before  or  behind  your 
matter,  unlefs  he  commands  you.  Try  the  oats 
by  fmelling  and  weighing  them  ;  fee  you  have 
good  meafure ;  ftand  by  while  your  horfes  are 
eating  their  oats.  When  you  enter  your  even- 
ing-inn, let  your  horfes  feet  be  fluffed  with  cow- 
dung  every  night. 

Obferve  the  fame  rules  ;  only  be  fure  if  any 
thing  be  wanting  for  a  fmith,  let  it  be  done  over 
night. 

Know  the  time  your  matter  will  fetout  in  the 
morning  :  Allow  him  a  full  hour  to  get  himfelf 
ready.  Contrive  both  at  morn  and  noon  to  eat, 
fo  that  your  matter  need  not  ftuy  for  you.  Do 
not  let  the  drawer  carry  the  bill  to  your  matter, 
but  examine  it  fuft  carefully  and  honeftly,  and 
then  bring  it  yourfclf;  and  be  able  to  account 

for 
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for  every  article.  If  the  fervants  have  not  been 
civil,  tell  your  mailer  before  their  faces,  when 
he  is  going  to  give  them  money. 

Duty  of  the  other  Servant,  where  there  are  two. 

Ride  forty  yards  behind  your  mafter,  but  be 
mounted  before  him.  Obferve  now  and  then 
•whether  his  horfe's  fhoes  be  right.  When  you 
come  to  an  inn  at  noon,  give  your  horfe  to  the 
oftler  ;  beftir  yourfelf  to  get  a  convenient  room 
for  your  mafter  $  bring  all  his  things  into  his 
room  full  in  his  fight  j  inquire  what  is  in  the 
houfe ;  fee  it  yourfelf,  and  tell  your  mafter  how 
you  li!\.e  it.  Step  yourfelf  now  and  then  into 
the  kitchen,  to  haften  dinner  or  fupper ;  and  ob- 
ferve  whether  they  be  cleanly.  Tafte  the  ale, 
and  tell  your  mafter  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
If  he  want  wine,  go  you  with  the  drawer,  and 
chufe  a  bottle  well  filled  and  flopped:  If  the 
wine  be  in  hogfheads,  defire  to  tafte  and  fmell 
it ;  if  it  be  four,  or  not  clear,  or  ill-tafted,  let 
your  maftei  know  it,  that  he  may  not  be  at  the 
charge  of  wine  not  fit  to  be  drank.  See  the 
fait  be  dry  and  powdered,  the  bread  new  and 
clean,  the  knives  fharp.  At  night  obferve  the 
fame  rules ;  but  firft  chufe  him  a  warm  room, 
with  a  lock  and  key  in  order,  then  call  imme- 
diately for  the  fiieets  5  fee  them  well  aired,  and  at 
a  large  fire  ;  feel  the  blankets,  bed, bolder,  pillow, 
whether  they  be  dry,  and  whether  the  floor  un- 
der the  bed  be  damp.  Let  the  chamber  be  that 

which 
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xvhich  hath  been  laft  lain  in  ;  inquire  about  it. 
If  the  bed  itfelf  be  damp,  let  it  be  brought  before 
a  large  fire,  and  air  it  on  both  fides.  That  you 
may  forget  nothing  in  the  inn,  have  a  fair  lilt  of 
what  you  want  to  take  out;  and  when  you  put 
them  up,  compare  them  with  your  lift. 

You  are  to  Hep  now  and  then  into  the  liable, 
to  fee  whether  the  groom  performs  his  duty. 

For  packing  up  your  things,  have  a  lift  of  li- 
nen, &c.  In  packing,  take  care  that  no  two  hard 
things  be  together,  and  that  they  be  wrapped  up 
in  paper  or  towels.  Have  a  good  provifion  of 
large  coarfe  paper,  and  other  wafte  paper.  Re- 
member to  put  every  thing  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  portmanteau.  Stuff  the  (hoes  and 
flippers  at  the  toes  with  a  fmall  lock  of  hay ; 
fold  up  the  cloaths  fo  as  that  they  may  not  be 
rumpled.  When  your  mafter  is  in  his  room  at 
night,  put  all  his  things  in  fuch  a  manner  as  he 
has  them  at  home.  Learn  to  have  fome  (kill  in 
cookery,  that  at  a  pinch  you  may  be  able  to  make 
your  mafter  eafy. 

T'ke  groom.  Carry  with  you  a  ftirrup-leather, 
an  awl,  twelve  horfe-nails,  and  a  horfc's  fore- 
fhoes,  pick,  and  an  hammer,  for  fear  of  an  acci- 
dent ;  and  fome  ends,  and  pack-thread,  a  bottle- 
fcrew,  knife,  and  pen-knife,  needles,  pins,  thread, 
filk,  worfted,  &c  fome  plaifters  and  fciflars. 

Item,  The  fervants  to  carry  their  own  things. 
Have  a  pocket-book,  keep  all  the  bills,  date  the 
time  and  place  ;  and  indorfe  the  numbers. 
Inquire  in  every  town,   if  there  be  any  thing 

worth 
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•worth  feeing.  Obferve  the  country-feats,  and 
afk  who  they  belong  to  ;  and  enter  them,  and 
the  counties  \vhere  they  are. 

Search  under  your  mailer's  bed  when  he  is 
gone  up,  led  a  cat,  or  fomething  elfe,  may  be 
under  it. 

When  your  mafter's  bed  is  made,  and  his 
things  ready,  lock  the  chamber-door,  and  keep 
the  key  till  he  goes  to  bed  j  then  keep  it  in  your 
pocket  till  morn. 

Let  the  fervants  of  the  inn  be  fure  to  wake 
you  above  an  hour  before  your  matter  is  ro  go, 
that  he  may  have  an  hour  to  prepare  himfelf. 

If  the  oftler  hath  been  knavifh  or  negligent, 
do  not  let  him  hold  your  mafter's  horfe.  Obferve 
the  fame  rule  at  a  gentleman's  houfe.  If  the 
groom  hath  not  taken  care  of  your  horfes,  do  not 
Jet  him  hold  your  mafter's. 

Inquire  at  every  inn  where  you  ftay,  what  is 
the  beft  inn  in  the  next  town  you  are  to  come 
to  ;  yet  do  not  rely  on  that,  but  likewife  as  you 
enter  into  any  town  to  ftay,  afk  the  people  which 
is  the  beft  inn  ;  and  go  to  that  which  moft  peo- 
ple commend. 

See  that  your  mafter's  boots  be  dried  and  well 
liquored  over  night. 


OF 
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O  F     T  H  E 

EDUCATION  OF  LADIES. 

THERE  is  a  fubje£r,  of  controverfy  which  I 
have  frequently  met  with,  in  mixt  and 
fele&  companies  of  both  fexes,  and  fometimes 
only  of  men,  Whether  it  be  prudent  to  chufe  a 
wife,  who  hath  good  natural  fenfe,  fome  tafte,  of 
wit  and  humour,  fufficiently  verfed  in  her  own 
natural  language,  able  to  read  and  relifn  hiflory, 
books  of  travels,  moral  or  entertaining  difcourfes, 
and  be  a  tolerable  judge  of  the  beauties  in  poe- 
try ?  This  queftion  is  generally  determined  in 
the  negative  by  the  women  themfelvcs,  but  al- 
moft  univerfally  by  the  men. 

We  mull  obferve,  that,  in  this  debate,  thofe 
whom  we  call  men  and  women  of  fafhion,  arc 
only  tot>€  underftood,  not  merchants,  tradefmen, 
or  others  of  fuch  occupations,  who  are  not  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fhared  in  a. liberal  education.  I 
except  likewife  all  minifters  of  ftate,  during  their 
power,  lawyers  and  phyficians  in  great  practice* 
perfonsinfuch  employments  as  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  fome  other  condi- 
tions of  life  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind.  Nei- 
ther muft  I  forget  to  except  all  gentlemen  of  tb:: 
army  from  the  general  to  the  enfign  •,  bec.iufo 
thofe  qualifications  above  mentioned  in  a  wife, 
are  wholly  out  of  their  elemeru  and  comprehen- 
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fion  j  together  with  all  mathematicians,  and  gen- 
tlemen lovers  of  mufic,  metaphyficians,  virtuofi, 
and  great  talkers,  who  have  all  amufements  e- 
nough  of  their  own.  All  thefe  put  together 
will  amount  to  a  great  number  of  adverfaries, 
•whom  I  fhall  have  no  occafion  to  encounter,  be- 
caufe  I  am  already  or  their  fentiments.  Thofe 
perfons,  whom  I  mean  to  include,  are  the  bulk 
of  lords,  knights,  and  'fquires  throughout  Eng- 
land, whether  they  refide  between  the  town  and 
country,  or  generally  in  either.  I  do  alfo  in- 
clude thofe  of  the  clergy,  who  have  tolerably 
good  preferments  in  London  or  any  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  moft  material  arguments  that  I  have  -met 
with,  on  the  negative  fide  of  this  great  queftion, 
are  what  I  fhall  now  impartially  report,  in. as 
itrong  a  light  as  I  think  they  can  bear. 

It  is  argued,  That  the  great  end  of  marriage  is 
propagation  :  That,  confequently,  the  principal 
bufmefs  of  a  wife  is  to  breed  children,  and  to 
take  care  of  them  in  their  infancy :  That  the 
wife  is  to  look  to  her  family,  watch  over  the  fer- 
vants,  fee  that  they  do  their  work  :  That  fhe  be 
abfent  from  her  houfe  as  little  as  poffible  :  That 
fhe  is  anfwerable  for  every  thing  amifs  in  the  fa- 
mily :  That  fhe  is  to  obey  all  the  lawful  com- 
mands of  her  hufband  j  and  vifit,  or  be  vifited, 
by  no  perfons  whom  he  difapproves  :  That  her 
whole  bufinefr,  if  well  performed,  will  take  up 
moft  hours  of  the  day  :  That  the  greater  fhe  is, 
and  the  more  fervants  fhe  keeps,  her  infpeftion 
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muft  mcreafe  accordingly.  For  as  a  family  re- 
prefents  a  kingdom,  fo  the  wife,  who  is  her  huf- 
band's  firit  minifler,  mult,  under  ]iim,  direct  all 
the  officers  of  ftate,  even  to  the  loweft ;  and  re- 
port their  behaviour  to  her  hufband,  as  the  firft 
miniitcr  does  to  his  prince.  That  fuch  aftation 
requires  much  iime,  and  thought,  and  order  ; 
and,  if  well  executed,  leaves  but  little  time  for 
vifits  or  diverfions. 

That  a  humour  of  reading  book?.,  excepting 
thofe  of  devotion  or  houfewiiery,  is  apt  to  turn 
a  woman's  brain.  That  plays,  romances,  no- 
vels, and  love-poems,  are  only  proper  to  inftru£t 
them  how  to  carry  on  an  intrigue.  That  all  af- 
f fetation  of  knowledge,  beyond  what  is  merely 
domeftic,  renders  them  vain,  conceited,  and  pre- 
tending. That  the  natural  levity  of  women  wants 
ballail ;  and  when  flic  once  begins  to  think  fhe 
knows  more  than  others  of  her  fex,  fhe  will  be- 
gin to  defpife  her  hufband,  and  grow  feud  of  e- 
very  coxcomb  who  pretends  to  any  knowledge  in 
books.  That  fhe  will  learn  fchohftic  words  ; 
make  herfclf  ridiculous  by  pronouncing  them 
wrong,  and  applying  them  abfurdly  in  all  com- 
panies. That,  in  the  mqaniime,  her  houfehold- 
aitairs,  and  the  care  of  her  children,  v/ill  be 
wholly  laid  afide  ;  her  toilet  will  be  crowded 
•with  all  the  under-wits,  where  the  converfation 
will  pals  in  criticifing  on  the  laft  play  or  poem 
that  comes  out,  and  fne  will  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber all  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  order  to 
retail  them  in  the  next  vifit,  efpecially  in  com- 
G  g  2  pany 
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pany  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  That 
ilie  will  have  all  the  impertinence  of  a  pedant, 
without  the  knowledge  ;  and  for  every  new  ac- 
quirement will  become  fo  much  the  worfe. 
'•  To  fay  the  truth,  that  fhameful  and  almoft  u- 
niverfal  neglect  of  good  education  among  our  no- 
bility, gentry,  and  indeed  among/all  others  who 
are  born  to  good  eftates,  will  make  this  eii'ay  of 
little  ufe  to  the  prefent  age  :  For,  confidering 
the  modern  way  of  training  up  both  fexes  in  ig- 
norance, idlenefs,  and  vice,  it  is  of  little  confe- 
quence  how  they  are  coupled  together.  And 
therefore  my  fpeculations  on  this,  fubjecl:  can  be 
only  of  ufe  to  a  fmall  number :  For,  in  the  pre» 
fent  fituation  of  the  world,  none  but  wife  and 
good  men  can  fail  of  miffing  their  match,  when- 
ever they  are  difpofed  to  marry  ;  and  confequent- 
ly  there  is  no  reafon  for  complaint  on  either  fide. 
The  forms  by  which  a  hulband  and  wife  are  to 
live  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  the  world, 
are  fufficiently  known  and  fixed,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  every  precept  of  morality,  religion, 
or  civil  institution  :  It  would  be  therefore  an ' 
idle  attempt  to  aim  at  breaking  fo  firm  an  efta- 
blifhment. 

But,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  that  an  elder 
brother  dies  late  enough  to  leave  the  younger  at 
the  univerfity,  after  he  hath  made  fome  progrefs 
in  learning;  if  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  a. tole- 
rable genius,  and  a  defire  to  improve  it,  hs  may 
eonfequently  learn  to  value  and  efteem  wifdom 
and  knowledge  where-ever  he  finds  them,  even 

after 
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after  his  father's  death,  when  his  title  and  eftate- 
come  into  his  own  pofieflion.  Of  this  kind,  I 
reckon,  by  a  favourable,  computation,  there  may 
poflibly  be  found,  by  a  ftricl  fearch  among  the 
nobility  and  gentry  throughout  England,  about 
five  hundred.  Among  thofe  of  all  other  callings 
or  trades,  who  are  able  to  maintain  a  fon  at  the 
univerfity,  about  treble  that  number.  The  fons 
of  clergymen  bred  to  learning  with  any  fuccefs, 
mud,  by  reafon  of  their  parents  poverty,  be  very 
inconfiderable,  many  of  them  being  only  admit- 
ted fervitors  in  colleges,  (and  ccnfequently  pro- 
ving good  for  nothing) :  I  fhall  therefore  count 
them  to  be  not  above  fourfcore.  But,  to  avoid 
fractions,  I  fhall  fuppofe  there  may  poflibly  be  a 
round  number  of  two  thoufand  male  human  crea- 
tures in  England  (including  Wales)  who  hav£ 
a  tolerable  ilia  re  of  reading  and  good  fenfe.  I 
include  in  this  lift  all  perfons  of  fuperior  abili- 
ties, or  great  genius,  or  true  judgment  and  tafte, 
or  of  profound  literature,  who,  I  am  confident, 
\\re  may  reckon  to  be  at  lead  five-and- twenty. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
doing  an  honour  to  my  country,  by  a  computa- 
tion which  I  am  afraid  foreigners  may  conceive 
to  be  partial ;  when,  out  of  only  fifteen  thoufand 
families  of  lords  and  eftated  gentlemen,  which 
may  probably  be  their  number,  I  fuppofe  one 
in  thirty  to  be  tolerably  educated,  with  a  fuffi- 
cient  fhare  of  good  fenfe.  Perhaps  the  cenfure 
maybejuft.  And  therefore,  upon  cooler  thoughts, 
to  avoid  all  cavils,  I  (hall  reduce  them  to  one 
Gg'3  ihoufamk, 
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thoufand,  which,  at  leaft,  will  be.  a  number  fuf- 
fjcient  to  fill  both  Houfes  of  parliament. 

The  daughters  of  great  and  rich  families,  com- 
puted after  the  fame  manner,  will  hardly  amount 
to  above  half  the  number  of  the  male  ;  becaufe 
the  care  of  their  education  is  either  left  entirely 
to  their  mothers,  or  they  are  fent  to  boarding- 
ichools,  or  put  into  the  hands  of  Englifh  or 
French  governefles,  and  generally  the  worft  that 
can  be  gotten  for  money.  So  that,  after  the  re- 
duction I  was  compelled  to,  from  two  thoufand 
to  one,  half  the  number  of  well-educated  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  muft  either  continue  in  a  fingle 
life,  or  be  forced  to  couple  themfelves  with  wo- 
men for  whom  they  can  poflibly  have  no  efteem  ; 
I  mean  fools,  prudes,  coquettes,  gamefters,  faun- 
terers,  endlefs  talkers  of  nonfenfe,  fplenetiq 
idlers,  intriguers,  given  to  fcandal  and  cenfure,. 
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DISCOURSE 

To  prove  the  ANTIQJJITY  of  the 
ENGLISH     TONGUE, 


Shewing t  from  various  injlances,  that  HEBREW, 
GREEK,  and  LATIN,  were  derived  frcm  the- 
ENGLISH. 


DURING  the  reign  of  parties,  for  about  for* 
ty  years  paft,  it  is  a  melancholy  confider- 
ation  to  obferve  how  philology  hath  been  neglect- 
ed, which  was  before  the  datling  employment  of 
the  greateft  authors,  from  the  relloration  of 
learning  in  Europe.  Neither  do  I  remtmber  it 
to  have  been  cultivated,  fince  the  Revolution, 
by  any  one  perfon  with  great  fuccefs,  except  our 
illuftrious  modern  ftar,  Doctor  Piichard  Bentley, 
•with  whom  the  republic  of  learning  mud  expire, 
as  mathematics  did  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  My. 
ambition  hath  been  gradually  attempting,  from, 
my  early  youth,  to  be  the  holder  of  a  rufh-ligh,t 
before  that  great  luminary  ;  which,  at  leail, 
might  be  of  fome  little  ufe  during  thofe  ftiort  in- 
tervals, while  he  was  fnuffing  his  candle,  or  peep- 
ing with  it  under  a  bufhel. 

My 
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My  prcfent  attempt  is  to  aflert  the  anti- 
quity of  our  Knglifh  tongue ;  which,  as  I  mall 
undertake  to  prove  by  invincible  arguments,  hath 
varied  very  little  for  thefe  two  thouiand  fix  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years  paft.  And  my  proofs 
{hall  be  drawn  from  etymology  ;  wherein  I  fhall 
ufe  my  readers  much  fairer  than  Pezron,  Skin- 
ner, Vorftigan,  Casnden,  and  many  other  fuper- 
ficial  pretenders,  have  done.  For  1  will  put  no 
force  upon  the  words,  nor  defire  any  more  favour 
than  to  allow  for  the  ufual  accidents  of  corrup- 
tion, or  the  avoiding  a  cacophonia. 

I  think  I  can  make  it  manifeft  to  all  impartial 
readers,  that  our  language,  as  we  now  fpeak  it, 
was  originally  the  far^e  with  thofe  of  the  Jews, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Remans,  however  corrupt- 
ed in  fucceeding  times  by  a  mixture  of  barbarifms. 
I  fhall  only  produce  at  prefent  two  inftances,  a- 
jnong  a  thoufand,  from  the  Latin  tongue.  Cloa- 
£a,  which  they  interpret  a  *rpeflkrj-foufft  is  alto- 
gether an  Englifn  word,  the  laft  letter  a  being, 
by  the  miftake  of  feme  fcribe,  transferred  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  word.  In  the 
primitive  orthography  it  is  called  a  clone,  which 
had  the  fame  fignific^tion  ;  and  ilill  continues  fo 
at  Edinburgh  in  Scotland  ;  where  a  man  in  a 
tLac>  or  cloak,  of  a  large  circumference  and 
length,  carrying  a  convenient  vefiel  under  it,  calls 
out,  as  he  goes  through  the  ftreets,  IVha  has  need 
of  me?  Whatever  cuftomer  calls,  the  veffel  is 
placed  in  the  corner  of  the  ftreet,  the  ckacy  or  a 
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clonk,  furrounJs  and  covers  him,  and  thus  he  is 
eafed  with  decency  and  fecrefy. 

The  fecond  inilance  is  yet  more  remarkable- 
The  Latin  word  turpls  fignifieth  najl^  or  filthy. 
Now  this  word  tttrpis  is  a  plain  compofition  of 
two  Engliih  words  ;  only,  by  a  fyncope,  the  lad 
letter  of  the  firft  fyllable,  which  is  d,  is  taken 
out  of  the  middle,  to  prevent  the  jarring  of  three 
conibnants  together :  And  thefe  two  Englifh 
words  exprefsthe  two  moll  unfeemly  excrements 
that  belong  to  man. 

But  although  I  could  produce  many  other  ex- 
amples, equally  convincing,  that  the  Hebrews, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  originally  fpoke 
the  fame  language  which  we  do  at  prefent,  yet 
I  have  chofen  to  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the 
proper  names  of  perfons,  becaufe  I  conceive 
they  will  be  of  greater  weight  to  confirm  what  I 
advance;  the  ground  and  reafon  of  thofe  names 
being  certainly  owing  to  the  nature,  or  fome  di- 
ftinguifhing  action  or  quality  in  thofe  perfons, 
and  confequently  exprefied  in  the  true  ancient 
language  of  the  feveral  people. 

1  will  begin  with  the  Grecians,  among  whom 
the  moft  ancient  are  the'  great  leaders  on  both 
fides  in  the  fiege  of  Troy.  For  it  is  plain,  from, 
Homer,  that  the  Trojans  fpoke  Greek  as  well  as 
the  Grecians. '  Of  thefe  latter,  Achilles  was  the 
mod  valiant.  This  hero  was  of  a  reltlefs  un- 
quiet nature,  never  giving  himfelf  any  repofe  ei- 
ther in  peace  or  war  ;  and  therefore,  as  Guy  of 
Warwick  was  called  a  Kill-cow,  and  another  ter- 
rible 
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rible  mart  a  Kill-devil,  lo  this  general  \ras  cal- 
led,^ Kill-eafe,  or  deftroyer  of  eafe ;  and  at 
length,  by  corruption,  Achilles. 

Hector,  on  the  other  fide,  was  the  braveft  a- 
mong  the  Trojans.  He  had  dtftroyed  fo  many 
Of  the  Greeks,  by  backing  and  tearing  them,  that 
his  foldiers,  when  they  faw  him  fighting,  would 
cry  out,  "  Now  the  enemy  will  be  bnckt,  new 
"  he  will  be  tore"  At  laft,  by  putting  both 
words  together,  this  appellation  was  given  to 
their  leader,  under  the  name  of  Hack-tore  \  and 
for  the  more  commodious  founding,  Heflor. 

Diomede,  another  Grecian  captain,  had  the 
boldnefs  to  fight  with  Venus,  and  wound  her  ; 
•whereupon  the  goddefs,  in  a  rage,  ordered  her 
fon  Cupid  to  make  this  hero  be  hated  by  all  wo- 
men, repeating  it  often  that  he  fhould  die  a  maid; 
from  whence,  by  a  fmall  change  in  orthography, 
be  was  called  Diomtde-  And  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  the  term  maiden-ktod  is  frequently,  at 
this  very  day,  applied  to  perfons  of  either  fcx. 

Ajax  was,  in  fame,  the  next  Grecian  general 
to  Ackilles.  The  derivation  of  his  name  from  a 
jakes,  however  afierted  by  great  authors,  is,  in 
jny  opinion,  very  unworthy  both  of  them  and  of 
the  hero  himfeif.  I  have  often  wondered  to  fee 
fuch  learned  men  mittake  in  fo  clear  a  point. 
This  hero  is  known  to  have  been  a  moft  intem- 
perate liver,  as  it  is  uf  Jai  with  foldiers  j  and,  al- 
though he  was  not  old,  yet,  fcy  converting  with 
camp-ltrollers,  he  had  got  pains  in  bis  bones, 
which  he  pretended  to  his  frieuds  were  only  age- 
aches  ; 
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mches;  but  they  telling  the  ftory  about  the 
army,  as  the  vulgar  always  confound  right  pro- 
nunciation, he  was  afterwards  known  by  no  o- 
ther  name  than  Ajax. 

The  next  I  mall  mention  is  Andromache^  thfe 
famous  wife  of  He&or.  Her  father  was  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  of  a  noble  family  ftill  fubfifting  in 
that  ancient  kingdom.  But,  being  a  foreigner 
in  Troy,  to  which  city  he  led  fome  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  defence  of  Priam,  as  DicJys  Cre- 
tenfts  learnedly  obferves,  Hector  fell  in  love 
•with  his  daughter;  and  the  father's  name  was 
Andrew  Mackay.  The  young  lady  was  called 
by  the  fame  name,  only  a  little  foftened  to  the 
Grecian  accent. 

A/iyanax  was  the  fon  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. When  Troy  was  taken,  this  young 
prince  had  his  head  cut  off,  and  his  body  thrown 
to  fwine.  From  this  fatal  accident  he  had  his 
name  ;  which  hath,  by  a  peculiar  good  fortune, 
been  preferved  entire,  A  J}yy  an  ax. 

Mars  may  be  mentioned  among  thefe,  becaufe 
he  fought  againft  the  Greeks.  He  was  called 
the  god  of  war  ;  and  is  defcribed  as  a  fwearing, 
fwaggering  companion,  and  a  great  giver  of 
rude  language.  For,  when  he  was  angry,  he 
would  cry,  "  Kifs  my  a — /?,  M\>  a—fe  in  a  band- 
box, My  a—fe  all  over  :"  Which  he  repeated  fo 
commonly,  that  he  got  the  appellation  of  My 
a—fe\  and,  by  a  common  abbreviation,  M'ars; 
from  whence,  by  leaving  out  the  mark  of  elifion, 
Mart.  And  this  is  a  common  practice  among 
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tis  at  prefent ;  as  in  the  words  D'anvers,  D'avfn- 
port->  D'anby,  which  are  now  written  Dauvers, 
Davenport,  Danby,  and  many  others. 

The  next  is  Hercules,  otherwife  called  Alcides. 
Both  thefe  names  are  Englifh,  with  little  altera- 
tion ;  and  defcribe  the  principal  qualities  of  that 
hero,  who  was  diftinguifhed  for  being  a  flavc 
to  his  miilreffes,  and  at  the  fame  time  for  his 
great  ftrength  and  courage.  Omphale,  his  chief 
iniftrefs,  ufed  to  call  her  lovers  her  cullies ; 
and  becaufe  this  hero  was  more  and  longer 
fubjecl:  to  her  than  any  other,  he  was  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  called  the  chief  of  her  cullies  : 
which,  by  an  eafy  change,  made  the  word  Her" 
cults.  His  other  name,  Alcidcs,  was  given  him 
on  account  of  his  prowefs:  For,  in  fight,  he 
ufed  to  ftrike  on  all  fides,  and  was  allowed  on 
at/Jidestobe  the  chief  hero  of  his  age.  For 
one  of  which  reafons,  he  was  called  All-fides,  or 
Alcides ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  former 
opinion. 

A  certain  Grecian  youth  was  a  great  imitator 
ef  Socrates  ;  which  that  philofopher  obferving, 
•with  much  pleafure,  faid  to  his  friends,  "  There 
«  is  an  ape  o'  mine  own  days"  After  which  the 
young  man  was  called  Epamtnondas,  and  proved 
to  be  the  mcft  virtuous  perfon,  as  well  as  the 
greateft  general,  of  his  age. 

Ucalegon  was  a  very  obliging  inn-keeper  of 
Troy.  When  a  gueft  was  going  to  take  horfe, 
the  landlord  took  leave  of  him  with  this  com- 
pliment, '«  Sir,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  you  call  a- 


"  'gain."  Strangers,  who  knew  not  his  right 
name,  caught  his  lull  words  ;  and  thus,  by  de- 
grees, that  appellation  prevailed,  and  he  was 
known  by  no  other  name  even  among  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Hydra  was  a  great  ferpent  which  Hercules 
flew.  His  ufual  outward  garment  was  the  raiv 
hide  of  a  lion,  and  this  he  had  on  when  he  at- 
tacked the  ferpent ;  which,  therefore,  took  its 
name  from  the  (kin.:  The  modefty  of  that  hero 
devolving  the  honour  of  his  victory  upon  the 
lion's  fkin,  calling  that  enormous  fnake  the  Hyde~ 
ra'jj  ferpent. 

Leda  was  the  mother  of  Caftor  and  Pollux  j 
whom  Jupiter  embracing  in  the  fhape  of  a  fwan, 
(he  hud  a  couple  of  eggs  ;  and  was  therefore  call- 
ed Laid-a,  or  Leda. 

As  to  Jupiter  himfelf,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  ftiitues  and  pictures  of  this  heathen  god,  in 
the  Roman-Catholic  countries,  refemble  thofe 
of  St  Peter,  and  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  reafon  is  manifeft  :  For  when  the 
emperors  had  eftablifhed  Chriftianity,  the  Hea- 
thens were  afraid  of  acknowledging  their  hea- 
then idols  of  the  chief  god,  and  pretended  it 
was  only  a  ftatue  of  the  Jew  Peter.  And  thus 
the  principal  heathen  god  came  to  be  called  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  with  very  little  alteration, 
Jupiter. 

The  Hamdchyadfs  are  reprefented  by  miilakeit 
antiquity  as  nymphs  of  the  groves.  But  the 
true  account  is  this  :  They  were  women  of  Cala- 
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bria,  who  dealt  in  bacon  ;  and,  living  near  the 
fea-fide,  ufed  to  pickle  their  bacon  in  iult  water, 
and  then  fet  it  up  to  dry  in  the  fun.  Fro:n 
whence  they  were  properly  called  Ham-tt-dry-a- 
days>  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  mifs-fpelt  Hama- 
dryades. 

Neptune,  the  god  of  the  fea,  had  his  name 
from  the  tunes  fung  to  him  by  tritons,  upon 
their  fheJls,  every  neap  or  nep  tide.  The  word 
is  come  down  to  us  almoft  uncorrupted,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  tritont>  his  fervants ;  who,  in  or- 
der to  pleafe  their  mafter,  ufed  to  try  all  tones, 
till  they  could  hit  upon  that  he  liked. 

Ar[ftotle  was  a  Peripatetic  philofopher,  who 
ufed  to  inftrucr,  his  fcholars  while  he  was  walk- 
ing. When  the  lads  were  come,  he  would  a- 
rife  t<s  tell  them  what  he  thought  proper  ;  and 
was  therefore  called,  Arife  to  tell.  But  fucceed- 
ing  ages,  who  underftood  not  this  etymology, 
have,  by  an  abfurd  change,  made  it  Arijfotle. 

Ariftopkanes  was  a  Greek  comedian,  full  of 
levity,  ?.nd  gave  himfelf  too  much  freedom  j 
which  made  a  graver  people  not  fcruple  to  fay, 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  airy  f  tiffin  kis  writings: 
And  thefe  words,  often  repeated,  made  fucceed- 
ing  ages  denominate  him  Ariftophanes.  Vide 
Rofm.  Antiq.  I.  iv. 

Alexander  tie  Great  was  very  fond  of  eggs 
roafled  in  hot  afhes.  As  foon  as  his  cooks  heard 
he  was  come  home  to  dinner  or  fupper,  they 
called  aloud  to  their  under-officers,  All  eggs  under 
the  grate-:  which,  repeated  every  day  at  noon 
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and  evening,  made  flrangers  think  it  was  that 
prince's  real  name,  and  therefore  gave  him  no 
other;  and  pofterity  hath  been  ever  fmce  under 
the  fame  tlelufion. 

Pygmalion  was  a  perfoa  of  very  low  ftature, 
but  great  valour  ;  which  made  his  townfmen  call 
him  Pvgmy  lion  :  And  fo  it  fhould  be  fpelt ;  al- 
though the  word  hath  fullered  lefs  by  tranfcri- 
bors  than  many  others. 

Archimedes  was  a  moft  famous  mathematician. 
His  ftudies  required  much  filence  and  quiet : 
But  his  wife  having  feveral  maids,  they  were 
always  difturbing  him  with  their  tattle  or  their 
bufinefs  ;  which  forced  him  to  come  out  every 
now  and  then  to  the  flair-head,  and  cry,  "  Hark 
«  ye  maids^  if  you  will  not  be  quiet,  I  (hall  turn 
"  you  out  of  doors."  He  repeated  thefe  words, 
Hark  ye  maids,  fo  often,  that  the  unlucky  jades, 
when  they  found  he  was  at  his  ftudy,  would  fay, 
There  is  Hark  ye  maids,  let  us  fpeak  foftly.  Thus 
the  name  went  through  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
at  laft  grew  fo  general,  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
that  great  man's  true  name  to  this  day. 

Strnbowas  a  famous  geographer;  and,  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge,  travelled  over  feveral  coun- 
tries, as  the  writers  of  his  life  inform  us  ;  xvho 
likcwife  add,  that  he  affe&ed  great  nicenefs  and 
finery  in  his  cloaths ;  from  whence  people  took 
occafion  to  call  him  the  Stray  beau  ;  which  future 
ages  have  pinned  down  upon  him,  very  much 
to  his  difhonour. 

Peloponnefus,  that  famous  Grecian  pcninfuh, 
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got  its  name  from  a  Greek  colony  in  Afia  the 
Lefs;  many  o'f  whom  going  for  traffic  thither, 
and  finding  that  the. inhabitants  had  but  one  well 
in  the  town  of  *  *  *  *,  from  whence  certain 
porters  ufed  to  carry  the  water  through  the  city 
in  great  pails,  fo  heavy  that  they  were  often 
forced  to  fet  them  down  for  eafe  ;  the  tired  por- 
ters, after  they  had  let  down  the  pails,  and  want- 
ed to  take  them  up  again,  would  call  for  affift- 
ance  to  thofe  who  were  neareft,  in  thefe  words, 
Pall  up>  and  eafe  us.  The  flranger  Greeks,  hear- 
ing thefe  words  repeated  a  thoufand  times  as 
they  pafied  the  ftreet,  thought  the  inhabitants 
\vercpronouncing  the  name  of  their  country, 
vrhich  made  the  foreign  Greeks  call  it  Pekpsnne- 
fusy  a  manifeil  corruption  of  Pail  up  and  eafe  us. 

Having  mentioned  fo  many  Grecians  to  prove 
my  hypothefis,  I  fliall  not  tire  the  reader  with 
producing  an  equal  number  of  Piomans,  as  I 
might  eafily  do.  Some  few  will  be  fufficient. 

C<efar  was  the  greateft  captain  of  that  empire : 
The  word  ought  to  be  fpelt  Seifer,  becaufe  he 
felftd  on  not  only  mod  of  the  known  world,  but 
even  the  liberties  of  his  own  country  :  So  that  a 
more  proper  appellation  could  not  have  been  gi- 
ven him. 

Cicero  was  a  poor  fchobr  in  the  univerfity  of 
Athens,  wherewith  his  enemies  in  Rome  ufed  to 
reproach  him  ;  and  as  he  pafled  the  ftreets,  would 
call  out,  O  Cifer,  Cifer  o  !  A  word  ftill  ufed  in 
Cambridge,  and  anfwers  to  a  fervitor  in  Oxford. 

Annwal  was  fworn  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and 
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pained  many  glorious  victories  over  them.  This 
name  appears,  at  firft  repeating,  to  be  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  tennis,  exprcfling  a  flcilful  gamefter, 
who  can  take  any  ball ;  and  is  very  juftly  applied 
to  fo  renowned  a  commander.  Navigators  are 
led  into  a  ftrange  miflake  upon  this  article.  We 
have  ufually  in  our  fleet  fome  large  man  of  war, 
called  the  Annibal  with  great  propriety,  becaufe 
it  is  fo  ftrong  that  it  may  defy  any  ball  from  a 
cannon.  And  fuch  is  the  deplorable  ignorance  of 
our  feamen,  that  they  mifcall  it  the  Honey-ball. 

Cartago  was  the  moft  famous  trading  city  in 
the  world  ;  where,  in  every  ftreet,  there  was 
many  a  cart  a-going,  probably  laden  with  mer- 
chants goods.  Vide  Alexander  ab  Alexandra^  and 
Suidas  upon  the  word  Cartago.. 

The  word  Roman  itfelf  is  perfectly  £nglifh,: 
like  other  word*  ending  in  man  or  tneny  as  hang- 
many  drayman,  hutiifinan,  and  feveral  others. 
It  was  formerly  fpelt  row-man,  which  is  the  fame 
•with  water-man..  And  therefore  when  we  read 
of  jcfla  (or,  a&  it  is  corruptly  fpelt,  gefla]  Roma- 
norum,  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  rough  manner 
of  j  eft  ing  ufed  by  watermen  ;  who,  upon  the  fides 
of  rivers,  would  roiu  man  oru'tn.  'ihis  I  think  is 
clear  enough  to  convince  the  moft  incredulous. 

Mifanthropus  was  the  name  of  an  ill-natured 
man,  which  he  obtained  by  a  cuftom  of  catching 
a  great  number  of  mice,  then  (hutting  them  up 
in  a  room,  and  throwing  a  cat  among  them.  Up- 
on which  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  Mice 
and  throw  puft.  The  reader  obfervcs how  much  the 
orthography  hath  been  changed,  without  altering 
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the  found :  But  fuch  depravations  we  owe  to  the 
injury  of  time,  and  grofs  ignorance  of  tranfcribers. 

Among  the  antients,  fortune-telling  by  the 
ftars  was  a  very  beggarly  trade.  The  profcilors 
Jay  upon  ftraw,  and  their  cabins  were  covered 
•with  the  fame  materials.  Whence  every  one 
•who  followed  that  myftery  was  called  a  Jlranv 
/W^c-r,  or  a  lodger  in  draw ;  but  in  the  new-fan- 
gled way  of  fpelling  ajlrologer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  word  dipthong  is 
wholly  Englifh.  In  former  times  fchool-boys 
were  chaftifed  with  thongs  fattened  at  the  head 
of  a  (lick.  It  was  obferved  that  young  lads  were 
much  puzzled  with  fpelling,  and  pronouncing 
words  where  two  vowels  came  together,  and 
were  often  corre£led  for  their  miflakes  in  that 
point.  Upon  thefe  occafions  the  mailer  would  dip 
his  thongs  (as  we  now  do  rods)  in  p— ,  which  made 
that  difficult  union  of  vowels  to  be  called  dlpthong. 

Bucephalus,  the  famous  horfe  of  Alexander, 
was  fo  called  becaufe  there  were  many  groqms 
employed  about  him,  which  fellows  were  always 
bufy  in  their  office  ;  and,  becaufe  the  horfe  had 
ib  many  bufy  fellows  about  him,  it  was  natural 
for  thofe  who  went  to  the  ftable  to  fay,  "  Let 
*f  us  go  to  the  bufy  fellows  ;"  by  which  they 
meant  to  fee  that  prince's  horfe.  And,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  thefe  words  were  abfurdly  applied 
lo  the  animal  itfelf,  which  was  thenceforth  ftyled 
jji,f\--fei!o<ws,  and  very  improperly  Bucephalus. 

I  (hall  now  bring  a  few  proofs  of  the  fame 
kind,  to  convince  my  readers  that  our  Englifli 
language  was  well  known  to  the  Jews. 
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MoJ'es,  the  great  leader  of  thofe  people  out  of 
Egypt,  was,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  called  Mow- 
j'eas,  becaufe  he  mowed  thefeas  down  in  the  mid- 
dle, to  make  a  path  for  the  Ifraelites. 

Abraham  was  a  perfon  of  ftrong  bones  and  fi- 
news,  and  a  firm  walker  ;  which  made  the  peo- 
ple fay,  He  was  a  man  (in  the  Scotch  phrafe, 
which  comes  neareft  to  the  old  Saxon)  of  a  bra 
bain,  that  is,  of  a  brave  ftrong  ham  ;  from 
whence  he  acquired  his  name. 

The  man  whom  the  Jews  called  Balam,  was 
a  fhepherd ;  who,  by  often  crying  Ba  to  his 
lambs,  was  therefore  called  Baalamb,  or  Balam. 

Ifaac  is  nothing  elfe  but  eyes  ake  ;  becaufe  the 
Talmudifts  report  that  he  had  a  pain  in  his  eyes- 
Vide  Bcn-gorion  and  the  Tar  gum  on  Genefit.  * 

Thus  I  have  manifeftly  proved,  that  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews,  fpoke  the 
language  we  now  do  in  England  ;  which  is  an 
honour  to  our  country  that  I  thought  proper  to 
fet  in  a  true  light,  and  yet  hath  not  been  done, 
as  I  have  heard,  by  any  other  writer. 

And  thus  I  have  ventured  (perhaps  too  teme- 
rarioufly)  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  learned 
world  ;  from  whofe  candour,  if  I  may  hope  to 
receive  fome  approbation,  it  may  probably  give 
me  encouragement  to  proceed  to  fome  other  fpe- 
culations,  if  poflible,  of  greater  importance  than 
what  I  now  offer ;  and  which  have  been  the  la- 
bour of  many  years,  as  well  as  of  conftant  watch- 
ings,  th-it  I  might  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  and 
particularly  to  mine  own  country. 

CON- 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ABOUT 

MAINTAINING   THE   POOR. 

TTE  have  been  amufecl,  for  at  Icaft  thirty 
VV  years  paft,  with  numberkfs  fchemes  irr 
writing  and  difcourfe,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, for  maintaining  the  poor^  and  fetting 
them  to  work,  efpecially  in  this  city  i  mod  of 
which  were  idle,  indigefted,  or  vifionary,  and 
all  of  them  ineffeclual,  as  it  hath  plainly  appear- 
ed by  the  confluences.  Many  of  thofe  pro- 
jectors were  fo  ftupid,  that  they  drew  a  parallel 
from  Holland  and  England,  to  be  fettled  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  two  countries  with  full 
freedom  and  encouragement  for  trade,  to  a 
third  where  all  kind  of  trade  is  cramped,  and 
the  moft  beneficial  parts  are  entirely  taken  away. 
But  the  perpetual  infelicity  of  falfe  and  fooliih 
reafoning,  as  well  as  proceeding  and  a&ing  upon 
it,  feems  to  be  fatal  to  this  country. 

For  my  own  part,  who  have  much  converfed. 
with  thofe  folks,  wko  call  themfelves  merchants, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  more  ig- 
norant and  wrong-thinking  race  of  people  in  the 
very  firft  rudiments  of  trade  ;  which,  however, 
was  not  fo  much  owing  to  their  M*ant  of  capaci- 
ty, as  to  the  crazy  conilitution  of  this  kingdom, 
\vhere  pedlars  are  better  qualified  to  thrive  than- 
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the  wifeft  merchants.  I  could  fill  a  volume  with 
only  fetting  down  a  lift  of  the  public  abfurdities, 
by  which  this  kingdom  hath  fuffered  within  the 
compafs  of  my  own  memory,  fuch  as  could  not 
be  believed  of  any  nation,  among  whom  folly 
was  not  eftablifhed  as  a  law.  I  cannot  forbear 
inftancing  a  few  of  thefe,  becaufe  it  may  b'e  of 
fume  ufe  to  thofe  who  fliall  have' it  in.  their 
power  to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future. 

The  firft  was  the  building  of  the  barracks, 
whereof  I  have  feen  above  one  half,  and  have 
heard  enough  of  the  reft,  to  affirm,  that  the  pu- 
blic hath  been  cheated  of  at  leaft  two- thirds  of 
the  money  raifed  for  that  ufe  by  the  plain  fraud 
of  the  undertakers. 

Another  was  the  management  of  the  money 
raifed  for  the  Palatines  ;  when,  inilead  of  em- 
ploying that  great  fum  in  purchafing  lands  in 
fome  remote  and  cheap  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  there  planting  thofe  people  as  a  colony,-  the 
whole  end  was  utterly  defeated. 

A  third  is  the  infurance-office  againft  fire,  by 
which  feveral  thoufand  pounds  are  yearly  remit-' 
ted  to  England  (a  trifle  it  feems  we  can  eafily 
fparc),  and  will  gradually  increafe,  until  it  comes 
to  a  good  national  tax.  For  the  fociety-marks 
upon  our  houfes  (under  which  might  properly  be 
written,  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us]  fprea'd  fader 
and  farther  than  the  *  colony  of  frogs.  I  have, 
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*  This  limiljtmle,  which  5s  certainly  the  fineft  tLat 
could  pofiibly  have  been  ufed  upon  this  occafion,  feeins 
to  rcijvm-e  A  /hort  ex.pl  icaliou-.  About  tlie  beginning  ot' 
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for  above  twenty  years  paft,  given  warning  fo 
veral  thoufand  times,  jto  rr,any  fubftantial  people, 
and  to  iuch  who  are  acquainted  with  lords  and 
'fquires,  and  the  like  great  folks,  (to  any  of  whom 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known) :  I  mentioned 
my  daily  fears,  left  our  watchful  friends  in  Eng- 
land might  take  this  bufinefs  out  of  our  hands; 
and  how  eafy  it  would  be  to  prevent  that  evil, 
by  ere&ing  a  fociety  of  perfons  who  had  good 
eftates,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  that  noble  knot  of 
bankers  under  the  ftyle  of  Swift  and  Company. 
But  now  we  are  become  tributary  to  England, 
not  only  for  materials  to  light  our  own  fires, 
but  for  engines  to  put  them  out  j  to  which,  if 
hearth-money  be  added,  (repealed  in  England  as 
a  grievance),  we  have  the  honour  to  pay  three 
taxes  for  fire. 

A  fourth  was  the  knavery  of  thofe  merchants, 
or  linen- manufacturers,  or  both,  when,  upon  oc- 
cafion  of  the  plague  at  Marfeilles,  we  had  a  fair 
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this  CMrrent  century,  Dodtor  Cwythers,  aphyfician,  and 
fellow  of  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin,  brought  over  witk 
him  n  parcel  of  frogs  from  England  to  Ireland,  in  order 
to  propagate  the  fpecii-s  in  that  kingdom,  and  threw 
them  into  the  ditches  of  the  Univerfity-park:  but  they 
all  perifhed  Whereupon  he  font  to  England  for  fonie  bot- 
tles of  the  i'n-g-fpawn,  which  he  threw  into  thofe  ditches; 
by  vjiich  means  the  fptcies  of  frogs  was  propagated  in 
that  kingdom.  However,  their  number  was  fo  fniall  in 
the  year  1720,  that  a  frog  was  no-\vhere  to  be  f;en  ia 
Ireland,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Univevfity- 
park  :  But,  within  fix  orfeven  years  after,  they  fpread 
thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  miles  over  the  country;  and  lb 
at  lair,  by  degrees,  over  the  whole  nation. 
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opportunity  of  getting  into  our  hands  the  whole" 
linen-trade  with  Spain  ;  but  the  commodity  was 
fo  bad,  and  held  at  fo  high  a  rate,  that  almoft 
the  whole  cargo  was  returned,  and  the  fmall 
remainder  fold  below  the  prime  colt. 

So  many  other  particulars  of  the  fame  nature 
crowd  into  my  thoughts,  that  I  am  forced  to 
Hop  ;  and  the  rather  becaufe  they  are  not  very 
proper  for  my  fubject,  to  which  I  (hall  now  re- 
turn. 

Among  all  the  fchemes  for  maintaining  the 
poor  of  the  city,  and  fetting  them  to  work,  the 
leaft  weight  hath  been  laid  upon  that  fingle  point 
\vhich  is  of  greateft  importance  •,  I  mean  that  of 
keeping  foreign  beggars  from  fwarming  hither 
out  of  every  part  of  the  country  :  for,  until  this 
be  brought  to  pafs  effectually,  all  our  wife  rea- 
fonings  and  proceedings  upon  them  will  be  vain 
and  ridiculous. 

The  prodigious  number  of  beggars  through- 
out this  kingdom,  in  proportion  to  fo  fmall  a 
number  of  people,  is  owing  to  many  reafons  :  To 
the  lazinefs  of  the  natives;  the  want  of  work  to 
employ  them  ;  the  enormous  rents  paid  by  cot- 
tagers for  their  miferable  cabbins  and  potatoe- 
plots  ;  their  early  marriages  without  the  leaft 
profpect  of  eftabliihment ;  the  ruin  of  agricul- 
ture, whereby  fuch  vaft  numbers  are  hindered 
from  providing  their  own  bread,  and  havfi  no 
money  to  purchafe  it;  the  mortal  damp  upon  all 
kinds  of  trade  ;  and  many  other  circumitances 
too  tedious  or  invidious  to  mention. 

And  to  tfce  fame  caufes  we  owe  the  perpetual 
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concourfe  of  foreign  beggars  to  this  town,  the 
country  landlords  giving  all  aififtance,  except  mo- 
ney and  victuals,  .to  drive  from  their  eftates  thofe 
miferable  creatures  they  have  undone. 

It  was  a  general  complaint  againft  the  poor- 
houfe,  under  its  former  governors,  that  the  num- 
ber of  poor  in  this  city  did  not  lefTen  by  taking 
three  hundred  into  the  hcufe,  and  all  of  them 
recommended  under  the  minifter  and  church- 
warden's hands  of  the  feveral  parifhes  ;  and  this 
complaint  mud  ftill  continue,  although  the  poor- 
houfe  fhould  be  enlarged  to  maintain  three  thou- 
fand,  or  even  double  that  number. 

The  revenues  of  the  poor-houfe,  as  it  is  now 
eftablifhed,  amount  to  about  two  thoufand  pounds 
a-yearj  whereof  two  hundred  allowed  for  of- 
ficers, and  one  hundred  for  repairs,  the  remain- 
ing feventeen  hundred,  at  four  pounds  a-head, 
will  fupport  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
fons.  This  is  a  favourable  allowance,  confider- 
ing  that  I  fubtracl  nothing  for  the  diet  of  thofe 
officers,  and  for  wear  and  tare  of  furniture  ;  and 
if  every  one  of  thefe  collegiates  mould  be  fet  to 
work,  it  is  agreed  they  will  not  be  able  to  gain 
by  their  labour  above  one  fourth  part  of  their 
maintenance. 

At  the  fame  time  the  oratorial  part  of  thefe 
gentlemen  feldom  vouchfafe  to  mention  fewer 
than  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thousand  people, 
to  be  maintained  in  this  hofpital,  without  trou- 
bling their  heads  about  the  fund,  *  *  *  * 
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UPON       GIVING 

BADGES 

T  O     T  H  E 

P  O  O  R*. 

THE  continual  concourfe  of  beggars,  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  this  city,  ha- 
ing  made  it  impoflible  for  the  feveral  parifhes  to 
maintain  their  own  poor,  according  to  the  an- 
cient laws  of  the  land  ;  feveral  Lord  Mayors  did 
apply  themfclves  to  the  Lord  Archbifhop  of  Du- 
blin, that  his  Grace  would  direct  his  clergy,  and 
the  church-wardens  of  the  faid  city,  to  appoint 
badges  of  brafs,  copper,  or  pewter,  to  be  worn 
by  the  poor  of  the  feveral  parifhes.  The  badges 
to  be  marked  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  name 
of  each  church,  and  numbered  i,  2,  3,  tsV. 
and  to  be  well  fewed  snd  fattened  on  the  right 
and  left  {houlder  of  the  outward  garment  of  each 
of  the  faid  poor,  by  which  they  might  be  iiiftin. 
guifhed.  And  that  none  of  the  faid  poor  fhould 
go  out  of  their  own  p-uifh  to  beg  alms;  whereof 
the  beadles  were  to  take  care. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbifhop  did  accor- 
dingly give  his  directions  to  the  clergy ;  which, 
however,  have  proved  wholly  ineffectual,  by  the 
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fraud,  perverfenefs,  or  pride  of  the  faid  poor, 
feveral  of  them  openly  proteiling  they  will  never 
fubmit  to  wear  the  faid  badges,  and  of  thofe  who 
received  them,  almoft  every  one  kept  tliem  in 
their  pockets,  or  hang  them  on  a  ftring  about 
their  necks,  or  faften  them  only  with  a  pin,  or 
wear  them  under  their  coats  not  to  be  feen.  By 
which  means  the  whole  defign  is  eluded,  fo  that 
a  man  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other,  without  feeing  one  beggar  regularly 
badged,  and  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  they  are 
a  mighty  nuifance  to  the  public,  mod  of  them 
being  foreigners. 

.  It  is  therefore  propofed,  That  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Ar.chbifhop  would  pleafe  to  call  the  clergy 
of  the  city  together,  and  renew  his  direction* 
and  exhortations  to  them,  to  put  this  affair  of 
badges  effectually  in  practice,  by  fuch  methods 
as  his  Grace  and  they  fhall  agree  upon.  And 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  neceffary,  that  fome 
paper  ihould  be  paPced  up,  in  feveral  proper  parts 
of  the  city,  fignifying  this  order,  and  exhorting 
all  people  to  give  no  alms  except  to  thofe  poor 
who  are  regularly  badgcd,  and  only  while  they 
are  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  parifhes. 
And,  if  fomething  like  this  were  delivered  by 
the  minifters,  in  the  reading-deflc,  two  or  three 
Lord's  days  fuccefiively,  it  would  ftill  be  of  fur- 
ther ufe  to  put  this  matter  upon  a  right  foot. 
And  that  all  who  offend  againft  this  regulation 
be  treated  as  vagabonds  and  fturdy  beggars. 


Sept.  2<v  i  ? 
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The  STORY  of  the  INJURED   LADY. 

Written  by  herfelf. 

In   a   Letter   to  her   FRIEND. 

With    his    ANSWER. 

S  I  R, 

BEiNG  ruined  by  the  incorvftancy  and  unkind- 
nefs  of  a  lover,  I  hope  a  true  and  plain  re- 
lation of  my  misfortunes  may  be  of  ufe  and 
warning  to  credulous  maids,  never  to  put  too 
much  trufl  in  deceitful  men. 

A  gentleman*  in  the  neighbourhood  had  two 
miftrefles,  another  and  myfelff  ;  and  he  pretend- 
ed honourable  love  to  us  both.  Our  three  hou- 
fes  flood  pretty  near  one  another.  His  was  part- 
ed from  mine  by  a  river  |,  and  from  my  rival's 
by  an  old  broken  wall$.  But  before  I  enter  in- 
to the  particulars  of  this  gentleman's  hard  ufage 
of  me,  I  will  give  a  very  jufl  impartial  character 
of  my  rival  and  myfelf. 

As  to  her  perfon,  me  is  tail  and  lean,  and  very 
ill  fhaped  ;  fhe  hath  bad  ieatures,  and  a  worfe 
complexion',  fhe  hath  a  {linking  breath,  and 
twenty  ill  fmells  about  her  befides  ;  which  are 
yet  more  unfufterable,  by  her  natural  fluttifhnefs; 
I  i  2  for 
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for  flie  is  always  loufy,  and  never  without  the 
itch.  As  to  her  other  qualities,  {he  hath  no  re- 
putation either  for  virtue,  honefty,  truth,  or  man- 
ners :  And  it  is  no  wonder,  confidering  what  her 
education  hath  been.  Scolding  and  curfmg  are 
her  common  converfation.  To  fum  up  all ;  {he 
is  poor  and  beggarly,  and  gets  a  forry  mainte- 
nance by  pilfering  where-ever  fhe  comes.  As  for 
this  gentleman,  who  is  now  fo  fond  of  her,  {he 
ftill  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred  ;  revileth 
him  to  his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  com- 
panies. Her  houfe  is  frequented  by  a  company 
of  rogues  and  thieves,  and  pick-pockets,  whom 
Ihe  encourageth  to  rob  his  hen-roofts,  fteal  his 
corn  and  cattle,  and  do  him  all  manner  of  mif- 
chief.  She  hath  been  known  to  come  at  the 
head  of  thefe  rafcals,  and  beat  her  lover  until  he 
was  fore  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  force  him 
to  pay  for  the^  trouble  {he  was  at.  Once,  attend- 
ed with  a  crew  of  raggamuffins,  {he  broke  into 
his  houfe,  turned  all  things  topfy-turvy,  and  then 
fet  it  on  fire.  At  the  fame  time  me  told  fo  many 
lies  among  his  fervants,  that  it  fet  them  all  by 
the  ears,  and  his  poor  {reward  *  was  knocked 
on  the  head  j  for  which,  I  think,  and  fo  doth  all 
the  country,  that  fhe  ought  to  be  anfwerable. 
To  conclude  her  character:  She  is  of  a  different 
religion,  being  a  Prefbyterian  of  the  mod  rank 
and  virulent  kind,  and  confequently  having  an 
inveterate  hatred  to  the  church  ;  yet  I  am  fare, 
I  have  been  always  told,  that  in  marriage  there 
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ought  to  be  an  union  of  minds  as  well  as  of  per- 
fous. 

I  will  now  give  my  own  character;  and  (hall 
do  it  in  few  words,  and  with  modefly  and  truth. 

I  was  reckoned  to  be  as  handfome  as  any  in 
our  neighbourhood,  until  I  became  pale  and  thin 
with  grief  and  ill  ufage.  I  am  ftill  fair  enough, 
and  have,  I  think,  no  very  ill  feature  about  me. 
They  that  fee  me  now,  will  hardly  allow  me  e- 
ver  to  have  had  any  great  ihare  of  beauty  ;  for, 
befides  being  fo  much  altered,  I  go  always  mob- 
bed, and  in  an  undrefs,  as  well  out  of  neglect, 
as  indeed  for  want  of  cloaths  to  appear  in.  I 
might  add  to  all  this,  that  I  was  born  to  a  good 
eftate,  although  it  now  turneth  to  little  account, 
under  the  opprefiions  I  endure,  and  hath  been 
the  true  cauie  of  all  my  misfortunes. 

Some  years  ago,  this  gentleman  taking  a  fancy- 
either  to  my  perfon  or  fortune,  made  his  addref- 
fes  to  me  i  which,  being  then  young  and  foolifh, 
I  too  readily  admitted.  He  feemed  to  ufe  me 
with  fo  much  tendernefs,  and  his  converfation 
was  fo  very  engaging,  that  all  my  conftancy  and 
virtue  were  too  foon  overcome ;-  and,  to  dwell 
no  longer  upon  a  theme  that  caufeth  fuch  bitter 
reflections,  I  muft  confefs  with  (hame,  that  I 
was  undone  by  the  common  arts  praclifed  upon 
all  eafy  credulous  virgins,  half  by  force,  and 
half  by  confent,  after  folemn  vows  and  protefla- 
tions  of  marriage.  When  he  had  once  got  pof- 
fefiion,  he  foon  began  to  play  the  ufual  part  of 
a  too  fortunate  lover,  afiecling  on  all  occafions 
I  i  3  to 
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to  fhew  his  authority,  and  to  act  like  a  conque- 
ror. FirR,  he  found  fault  with  the  government 
of  my  family,  which  I  grant  was  none  of  the 
bell,  confiding  of  ignorant  illiterate  creatures ; 
for  at  that  time  I  knew  but  little  of  the  world. 
In  compliance  to  him,  therefore,  I  agreed  to 
fall  into  his  ways  and  methods  of  living.  I  con- 
fented  that  his  fteward  mould  govern  my  houfe, 
and  have  liberty  to  employ  an  under-fleward  *, 
who  fhould  receive  his  directions.  My  lover 
proceeded  farther,  turning  away  feveral  old  fer- 
vants  and  tenants,  and  fupplying  me  with  o- 
thers  from  his  own  houfe.  Thefe  grew  fo  do- 
mineering and  unreafonable,  that  there  was  no 
quiet,  and  I  heard  of  nothing  but  perpetual 
quarrels  ;  which,  although  I  could  not  poffibly 
help,  yet  my  lover  laid  all  the  blame  and  pu- 
nifhment  upon  me -,  and,  upon  every  falling  out, 
ftill  turned  away  more  of  my  people,  and  fup- 
plied  me  in  their  (lead  with  a  number  of  fellows 
and  dependents  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  no 
other  way  to  provide  for.  Overcome  by  love, 
and  to  avoid  noife  and  contention,  I  yielded  to 
all  his  ufurpations  ;  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  re- 
fift,  I  thought  it  my  beft  policy  to  make  my 
court  to  my  new  fervants,  and  draw  them  to 
my  interefts.  I  fed  them  from  my  own  table 
•with  the  beft  I  had,  put  my  new  tenants  on  the 
choice  parts  of  my  land,  and  treated  them  all  fo 
kindly,  that  they  began  to  love  me  as  well  as 
their  mafler.  In  procefs  of  time  all  my  old  fer- 
vants were  gone,  and  I  had  not  a.  creature  a- 
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bout  me,  nor  above  one  or  two  tenants,  but 
what  were  of  his  chufmg  ;  yet  I  had  the  good 
luck,  by  gentle  ufage,  to  bring  over  the  greateft 
part  of  them  to  my  fide.  When  my  lover  ob- 
ferved  this,  he  began  to  alter  his  language.;  and 
to  thofe  who  inquired  about  me,  he  would  an- 
fvver,  that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his  fa- 
mily, whom  he  had  placed  on  fome  concerns  of 
his  own  ;  and  he  beg;an  to  ufe  me  accordingly, 
neglecting  by  degrees  all  common  civility  in  his 
behaviour.  I  fhall  never  forget  the  fpecch  he 
made  me  one  morning,  which  he  delivered  with 
all  the  gravity  in  the  world.  He  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  vaft  obligations  I  lay  under  to  him, 
in  fending  me  fo  many  of  his  people  for  my  own 
good,  and  to  teach  me  manners  :  That  it  had 
cod  him  ten  times  more  than  I  was  worth  to 
maintain  me  :  That  it  had  been  much  better  for 
him  if  I  had  been  damned,  or  burnt,  or  funk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  :  That  it  was  but  reafon- 
able  I  fliould  ftrain  myfelf  as  far  as  I  was  able, 
to  reimburfe  him  fome  of  his  charges  :  That 
from  henceforward  he  expe&ed  his  word  fhould 
be  a  law  to  me  in  all  things  :  That  I  muft  main- 
tain a  parifh-watch  againft  thieves  and  robbers, 
and  give  falaries  to  an  overfeer,  a  conftable,  and 
others,  all  of  his  own  chufmg,  whom  he  would 
fend  from  time  to  time  to  be  fpies  upon  me  : 
That,  to  enable  me  the  better  in  fupporting  thefe 
expences,  my  tenants  fhall  be  obliged  to  carry 
all  their  goods  crofs  the  river,  to  his  own  town- 
market,  and  pay  toll  on  both  fides,  and  then 
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fell  them  at  half  value.  But  becaufe  we  were 
anafty  fort  of  people,  and  that  he  could  not  en- 
dure to  touch  any  thing  we  had  a  hand  in,  and 
likewife,  becaufe  he  wanted  work  to  employ  his 
own  folks,  therefore  we  muft  fend  all  our  goods 
to  his  market  juft  in  their  naturals ;  the  milk 
immediately  from  the  cow,  without  making  it 
into  cheefe  and  butter  ;  the  corn  in  the  ear ; 
the  grafs  as  it  is  mowed  ;  the  wool  as  it  cometh 
from  the  fheep's  back  ;  and  bring  the  fruit  upon 
the  branch  ;  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  eat 
it  after  our  filthy  hands  :  That  if  a  tenant  carry 
but  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheefe  to  eat  by  the 
way,  or  an  inch  of  worded  to  mend  his  (lock- 
ings, he  {hould  forfeit  his  whole  parcel :  And 
becaufe  a  company  of  rogues  ufually  plied  on  the 
river  between  us,  who  often  robbed  my  tenants 
of  their  goods  and  boats,  he  ordered  a  water- 
man of  his  to  guard  them,  whofe  manner  was, 
to  be  out  of  the  way  until  the  poor  wretches 
were  plundered;  then  to  overtake  the  thieves, 
and  feize  all  as  lawful  prize  to  his  mafter  and 
himfelf.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  repeat  a  hun- 
dred other  hardships  he  hath  put  upon  me  ;  but 
it  is  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  he  imagines 
the  fmalleft  advantage  will  redound  to  one  of 
his  footboys,  by  any  new  oppreffion  of  me  and 
my  whole  family  and  eftate,  he  never  difputeth 
it  a  moment.  All  this  hath  rendered  me  fo  very 
infignificant  and  contemptible  at  home,  that 
fome  fervants,  to  whom  I  pay  the  greateft  wages, 
end  many  tenants,  who  have  the  moft  beneficial 
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leafes,  are  gone  over  to  live  with  him  ;  yet  I  am 
bound  to  continue  their  wages,  and  pay  their 
rents:  By  which  means  one  third  part  of  my 
•whole  income  is  fpent  on  his  eftate,  and  above 
another  third  by  his  tolls  and  markets ;  and  my 
poor  tenants  are  fo  funk  and  impoverifhed,  that 
inftead  of  maintaining  me  fuitably  to  my  qua- 
lity, they  can  hardly  find  me  cloaths  to  keep  me 
warm,  or  provide  the  common  neceflaries  of  life 
for  themfelves. 

Matters  being  in  this  pofture  between  me  and 
my  lover,  I  received  intelligence  that  he  had 
been  for  fome  time  making  very  preffing  over- 
tures of  marriage  to  my  rival,  until  there  hap- 
pened fome  mifunderftandings  between  them. 
She  gave  him  ill  words,  and  threatened  to  break 
off  all  commerce  with  him.  He,  on  the  other 
fide,  having  either  acquired  courage  by  his  tri- 
umphs over  me,  or  fuppofmg  her  as  tame  a  fool 
as  I,  thought  at  firft  to  carry  it  with  a  high 
hand  ;  but  hearing  at  the  fame  time  that  flie  had 
thoughts  of  making  fome  private  propofals  to 
join  with  me  againit  him,  and  doubting,  with 
very  good  reafon,  that  I  would  readily  accept 
them,  he  feemed  very  much  difconcerted.  Thrs 
I  thought  was  a  proper  occafion  to  (hew  fome 
great  example  of  generofity  and  love  j  and  fo, 
without  further  confider.ition,  I  fent  him  word, 
that  hearing  there  was  like  to  be  a  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  my  rival,  notwithflanding  all 
that  had  pafled,  and  without  binding  him  to  any 
conditions  in  my  own  favour,  I  would  (land  by 
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him,  againft  her  and  all  the  world,  while  I  had 
a  penny  in  my  purfe,  or  a  petticoat  to  pawn. 
This  meflage  was  fubfcribed  by  all  my  chief  te- 
nants ;  and  proved  fo  powerful,  that  my  rival 
immediately  grew  more  trn&able  upon  it.  The 
refult  of -which  was,  that  there  is  now  a  treaty  of 
marriage  *  concluded  between  them,  the  wed- 
ding-cloaths  are  bought,  and  nothing  remaineth 
but  to  perform  the  ceremony,  which  is  put  off 
for  fome  days,  becnufe  they  defign  it  to  be  a  public 
-wedding.  And  to  reward  my  love,  conftancy, 
and  generofity,  he  hath  beftowed  on  me  the  of- 
fice of  being  fempftrej s  to  his  grooms  and  foot- 
men, which  I  am  forced  to  accept  or  ftarve. 
Yet,  in  the  midfl  of  this  my  fituation,  I  cannot 
but  have  fome  pity  for  this  deluded  man,  to  cafl 
himfelf  away  on  an  infamous  creature,  who, 
whatever  fhe  pretendeth,  I  can  prove,  would  at 
this  very  minute  rather  be  a  whore  to  a  certain 
great  man,  that  mall  be  namelefs,  if  flic  might 
have  her  will.  For  my  part,  I  think,  and  fo 
doth  all  the  country  too,  that  the  man  is  pofief- 
fed ;  at  leail  none  of  us  are  able  to  imagine 
what  he  can  pofiibly  fee  in  her,  unlefs  fhe  hath 
bewitched  him,  or  given  him  fome  powder. 

I  am  fure  I  never  fought  this  alliance  ;  and" 
you  can  bear  me  witnefs,  that  I  might  have  had 
ether  matches ;  nay,  if  I  were  lightly  difpofed, 
I  could  dill  perhaps  have  offers,  that  fome,  who 
bold  their  heads  higher,  would  be  glad  to  ac- 
cept. But  alas  !  I  never  had  any  fuch  wicked 
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thought  j  all  I  now  defire  is,  only  to  enjoy  a 
little  quiet,  to  be  free  from  the  perfecutions  of 
this  unreasonable  man,  and  that  he  will  let  me 
manage  my  own  little  fortune  to  the  bell  advan- 
tage •,  for  which  I  will  undertake  to  pay  him  a 
confiderable  penfion  every  year,  much  more  con- 
fiderable  than  what  he  now  gets  by  his  oppref- 
fions ',  for  he  mud  needs  find  himfelf  a  lofer  at 
laft,  when  he  hath  drained  me  and  my  tenants 
fo  dry,  that  we  ihall  not  have  a  penny  for  him 
or  ourfelves.  There  is  one  impofition  of  his  I 
had  almoft  forgot,  which  I  think  unfufferable, 
and  will  appeal  to  you,  or  any  reafonable  perfon, 
whether  it  be  fo  or  not.  I  told  you  before,  that, 
by  an  old  compact,  we  agreed  to  have  the  fame 
fteward  -,  at  which  time  I  confented  likewife  to 
regulate  my  family  and  eftate  by  the  fame  me- 
thod with  him,  which  he  then  (hewed  me  writ- 
ten down  in  form,  and  I  approved  of.  Now, 
the  turn  he  thinks  fit  to  give  this  compact  of 
ours  is  very  extraordinary  -,  for  he  pretends,  that 
whatever  orders  he  ihall  think  fit  to  prefcribe  for 
the  future  in  his  family,  he  may,  if  he  will, 
compel  mine  to  obferve  them,  without  afking  my 
advice,  or  hearing  my  reafons.  So  that  I  muft 
not  make  a  leafe  without  his  confent,  or  give  any 
directions  for  the  well-governing  of  my  family, 
but  what  he  coumernvmds  whenever  he  plea- 
feth.  This  leaveth  me  at  fuch  confufion  and  un- 
certainty, that  my  feivants  know  not  when  to 
obey  me,  and  my  tenants,  although  many  of  them 
•be  very  well  inclined,  feem  quite  at  a  lofs. 

But 
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But  I  am  too  tedious  upon  this  melancholy 
fubject,  which,  however,  I  hope  you  will  forgive, 
Cnce  the  happinefs  of  my  whole  life  dependeth 
upon  it.  I  defire  you  will  think  a  while,  and 
give  your  beft  advice  what  meafures  I  mail  take 
with  prudence,  juftice,  courage,  and  honour,  to 
protect  my  liberty  and  fortune  againft  the  hard- 
(hips  and  feverities  I  lie  under  from  that  unkind, 
inconftant  man. 


The  ANSWER  to  the  INJURED  LADY. 

MADAM, 

I  HAVE  received  your  Ladyfhip's  letter,  and 
carefully  confidered  every  part  of  it ;  and 
mail  give  you  my  opinion  how  you  ought  to  pro- 
ceed for  your  own  fecurity.  But,  firft,  I  rnuft 
beg  leave  to  tell  your  Ladyfhip,  that  you  were 
guilty  of  an  unpardonable  weaknefs  t'other  day, 
in  making  that  offer  to  your  lover,  of  (landing  by 
him  in  any  quarrel  he  might  have  with  your  ri- 
val. You  know  very  well,  that  (he  began  to  ap- 
prehend he  had  defigns  of  ufing  her  as  he  had 
done  you  ;  and  common  prudence  might  have 
directed  you,  rather  to  have  entered  into  fome 
meafures  with  her  for  joining  againft  him,  until 
he  might  at  lead  be  brought  to  fome  reafonable 
terms:  But  your  invincible  hatred  to  that  lady 
hath  carried  your  refentments  fo  high,  as  to  be 
the  caufeof  your  ruin.  Yet  if  you  pleafeto  con- 
fider,  this  averfion  of  your's  began  a  good  while 

before 
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before  (be  became  your  rival,  and  was  taken  up  by 
you  and  your  family  in  a  fort  of  compliment  to 
your  lover,  who  formerly  had  a  great  abhorrence 
for  her.  It  is  true,  fince  that  time  you  have 
fuifered  very  much  by  her  incroachments  upon 
your  eltate,  but  fhe  never  pretended  to  govern, 
or  direct  you  :  And  now  you  have  drawn  a  new 
enemy  upon  yourfelf;  for  I  think  you  may  count 
upon  all  the  ill  offices  fhe  can  poflibly  do  you  by 
her  credit  with  her  hufband  ;  whereas,  if  in- 
ftead  of  openly  declaring  againft  her,  without 
any  provocation,  you  had  but  fat  a  while,  and 
faid  nothing,  that  gentleman  would  have  leflen- 
ed  his  feverity  to  you  out  of  perfect  fear.  This 
weaknefs  of  your's  you  call  generofity  •,  but  I 
doubt  there  was  more  in  the  matter.  In  fliort, 
Madam,  I  have  good  reafons  to  think  you  were 
betrayed  to  it  by  the  pernicious  counfels  of  fome 
about  you  :  For,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  feveral 
of  your  tenants  and  fervants,  to  whom  you  have 
been  very  kind,  are  as  arrant  rafcals  as  any  in  the 
country.  I  cannot  but  obferve  what  a  mighty 
difference  there  is  in  one  particular  betweeit 
your  Lailyfhip  and  your  rival.  Having  yielded 
up  your  perfo-n,  you  thought  nothing  elie  worth 
defending  ;  and  therefore  you  will  not  nowinfift 
upon  thofe  very  conditions  for  which  you  yield- 
ed at  firll.  But  your  L.ulyfhip  cannot  be  rgno- 
rant,  that,  fome  years  fince,  your  rival  did  the 
fune  thing,  and  upon  no  conditions  at  all ;  nay, 
this  gentleman -kept  her  as  a  mifs,  and  yet  made 
her  pay  for  her  very  diet  and  lodging.  But  it 
VOL.  X.  Kk  being 


being  at  n.  time  when  he  had  no  fteward,  and  his 
family  out  of  order,  fhe  ftoie  away,  and  hath  now 
got  the  trick  very  well  known  among  the  wo- 
men of  the  town,  to  grant  a  man  the  favour  o- 
ver  night,  and  the  next  day  have  the  impudence 
to  deny  it  to  his  face.  But  it  is  too  late  to  re- 
proach you  with  any  former  overfights,  which 
cannot  now  be  rectified.  I  know  the  matters 
of  fa£t,  as  you  relate  them,  are  true  and  fairly 
reprefented.  My  advice  therefore  is  this  :,  Get 
your  tenants  together  as  foon  as  you  conveni- 
ently can,  and  make  them  agree  to  the  following 
refolutions. 

Firjl,  That  your  family  and  tenants  have  no 
dependence  upon  the  faid  gentleman,  further 
than  by  the  old  agreement,  which  obligeth  you 
to  have  the  fame  Reward,  and  to  regulate  your 
houfehold  by  fuch  methods  as  you  fhall  both  a- 
gree  to. 

Secondly,  That  you  will  not  carry  your  goods 

to  the  market  of  his  town,  unlefs  you  pleafe,  no» 

be  hindered  from  carrying  them  any  where  clfe. 

Thirdly,   That  the  fervants  you  pay  wages  to, 

(hall  live  at  home,  or  forfeit  their  places. 

Fourthly,  That  whatever  leafe  you  make  to  a 
tenant,  it  iliall  not  be  in  his  power  to  break  it. 

If  he  will  agree  to  thefe  articles,  I  advife  you 
to  contribute  as  largely  as  you  can  to  all  charges 
of  parifh  and  county. 

I  can  allure  you,  feveral  of  that  gentleman's 
nbleft  tenants  and  fervants  are  againft  his  fevere 
ufage  of  you,  and  would  be  glad  of  an  occafiou 

to 
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to  convince  the  reft  of  their  error,  if  you  will  not 
be  wanting  to  yourfelf. 

If  the  gentleman  refufes'thefe  juft  and  reafon- 
able  offers,  pray  let  me  know  it,  and  perhaps  I 
may  think  of  fomething  elfe  that  will  be  more 
effectual. 


MADAM, 

Your  Ladfji's,  &c. 


A  Confultation  of  four  Phyficians  upon  a 
Lord  that  was  d)ing. 

Firjl  Doflor.  I  S  his  honor  fie  ?  Prze  laetus  felis 
*  puls.  It  do  es  beat  veris  loto  de. 

Second  Doflor.  No  notis  as  qui  caffir  veel  fel  tu 
metri  it.  Inde  edit  is  as  faftas  an  alarum,  ora 
fire  bellat  nite. 

Third  DoRor.  It  is  veri  hi. 

Fourth  DoRor.  Noto  contra  di&u  in  mi  juge 
menti  tis  veri  loto  de.  It  is  as  orto  maladi  fum 
callet.  Here  e  ver  id  o£lo  reti  redo  a  par  lori 
na  mel  an  coli^poft  ure. — 

Firjl  Dotfor.  It  is  a  me  gri  mas  I  opi  ne. 

Second  Doftor.  No  do&o  rite  quit  fora  quin  fi. 
Heris  a  plane  fim  tomo  fit.  Sorites  Para  celfus : 
pne  re  adit. 

Fir/I  Dofior.  Nono  do£lor  I  ne  ver  quo  te  a- 
qua  cafu  do. 

Second  Doflor.  Sum  arfo  :   mi  autoris  no  ne. 

Third  Doflor.  No  qua  re  lingat  prx  fenti  des 
K  k  2  ire. 
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ire.  His  honor  is  Cc  offa  colli  cafure  as  i  fit 
here. 

Fourth  Doctor.  It  is  aether  an  atro  phi  ora  colli 
cafu  fed.  Ire  membri  re  ad  it  in  doctor  me  ades 
effe,  here  itis. 

Third  Doclor.  I  ne  ver  re  ad  apage  init,  no  re 
ver  in  tendit. 

Second  Doclor.  Fer  ne  lis  offa  qui  te  deferent 
notio  nas  i  here. 

Flrjl  Doclor.  Notis  ab  ludi  fluxit  is  veri  plene. 

Second  Doclor.  I  fitis  a  fluxit  me  re  qui  re  ac 
lis  ter. 

Third  Defter.  I  a  ver  his  cafis  venere  a  lafli 
difco  ver.  edit  in  as  hanc  cor  ;  an  da  poli  pus  in 
liis  no  fe.  An  di  fit  be  as  i  cetis,  ago  no  rea  me 
en  fue. 

Firft  Dcclor.  It  is  ad  ange  rus  cafas  ani. 

Fourth  Doctor.  I  mus  tellure  alitis  ago  uti  hu- 
mor in  his  belli.  Hi  fto  mado  is  crapti. 

Firft  Doclor.  It  me  bea  pluri  fi  ;  avo  metis  ve- 
ri pro  per  fora  manat  his  age. 

Second  Doclor.  Ure  par  donat  prefenti  des  ire  ; 
his  clis  eas  is  a  cataride  clare  it. 

Third  Doclor.  Atlas  tume  findit  as  tone  in  hia 
quid  ni  es. 

Fourth  Doclor.  It  is  alea  pro  fi  fora  uti  fe.  Prae 
hos  his  a  poti  cari  ?  can  tu  tellus-  Ab  lis  ter' 
me  bene  cefla  rifum  decens.  It  is  as  urem  edi 
in  manicas  es. 

Third  Doclor.  I  findit  ifto  late  tot  .hinc  offa 
"rem  edi ;  fofi  here  his  honor  is  de  ad. 

Second  Doclor.  His  time  is  cum. 


Firjl  Doctor.  Is  it  trudo  ut  hinc  ? 

Fourth  Doctor.  It  is  veri  ceita  in.  His  par  is 
belli  fto  Kngo  ut  foris  de  partu  re. 

Third  Doclor.  Nae,  i  fis  eccelens  is  de  ad  lx- 
tus  en  dum  apri  efto  prse  foris  fole.  His  honor 
has  bina  cato  liquor  a  de  ifti  here. 

Fir/}  Doclor.  A  lor  dis  fum  times  as  tingi  as 
an  ufu  reris. 

Second  Doclor.  A  pi  (lolls  alligo  time  a  verb! 
mi  at  en  dans  fora  forte  nite. 

Third  Doclor.  O  mei  ne  vera  tendo  na  nil  or* 
dinis  fie  nes  ani  more. 

Fourth  Doclor.  A  pi  ftolis  ne  a  quin  in  a  nil  or- 
do  fis  qua  liti ;  fum  pes  fore  times  more.  It  iftoa 
mala  fi  to  a  doclor  o  fis  hie. 

Second  Doclor.  Lsetus  pace  fiftis  time. 

Firjl  Doclor.  Abigo  ditis  hi  time  inde  editis 
forus  alto  fallas  campe  ringo  fas  faftas  arato  ut 
ofTa  da  iri ;  fori  fera  bea  tinge  veri  minute  ;  bi- 
rn  folido.  His  lac  quis,  an  das  turdis  aufli  ilo  ut 
\alet  is  rea  di  forus. 

Second  Doctor.  Ali  feris  ab  aft  in  a  do,  fori  here 
ano  is  at  adis  ftans. 


A  D  V  E  R  T  I  S  E  M  E  N  T. 

For  the  honour  of  the  KINGDOM  of  IRELAND. 

THIS  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  a  gentle- 
man of  long  fludy,   obfervation,  and  ex- 
perience, hath  employed  himfelf  for  feveral  yrars 
in  njaking  collections  of  fa€ts,  relating  to 'the 
K  k  •?  conduct 
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conduct  of  divines,  ph^ftcians,  lawyers,  foldiers\ 
merchants,  traders,  and  efquirts  ;  containing  an  hi- 
ilorical  account  of  the  me/ft  remarkable  corrup- 
tions, frauds,  cppreffions,  knaveries,  and  perjuries ; 
wherein  the  names  of  all  the  perfons  concerned 
{hall  be  inferted  at  full  length,  with  fome  account 
of  their  families  and  ftations. 

But  whereas  the  faid  gentleman  cannot  com- 
plete his  hittory  without  fome  afliftance  from  the 
public,  he  humbly  clefires,  that  all  perfons  who, 
have  any  memoirs,  or  accounts,  relating  to  them- 
felves,  t\\cir  families,  their  friends,  or  acquaintance, 
which  are  well  attefted,  and  fit  to  enrich  the 
work,  will  pleafe  to  fend  them  to  the  printer  of 
this  advertifement :  And  if  any  of  the  faid  per- 
fons, who  are  difpofed  to  fend  materials,  happen 
to  live  in  the  country,  it  is  defired  their  letters 
rnay  be  either  franked,  or  the  poft  paid. 

This  collection  is  to  commence  with  the  year 
1700,  and  be  continued  to  the  prefent  year  1738. 
The  work  is  to  be  intitled,  Tht  author's  critical 
hi/lory  of  his  own  times. 

It  is  intended  to  be  printed  by  fubfcription,  in 
a  large  oftavo  ;  each  volume  to  contain  five  hun- 
dred facts,  and  to  be  fold  for  a  Britifh  crown. 
The  author  propofeth  that  the  whole  work 
(which  will  take  in  the  period  of  thirty-eight 
years)  fhall  be  contained  in  eighteen  volumes. 

"Whoever  fhall  fend  the  author  any  accounts 
of  perfons  who  have  performed  any  acts  of  /'//- 
(lice,  charity,  public  fpirit,  gratitude,  fidelity,  or 
the  like,  atteiled  by  indubitable  witnefies  with- 

ih 
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in  the  fame  period  ;  the  faid  fa&s  (hall  be 'print- 
ed, by  way  of  appendix,  at  the  end  of  each  vo- 
lume, and  no  addition  to  the  price  of  the  work 
demanded.  But  left  fuch  perfons  may  appre- 
hend, that  the  relating  of  thefe  fa&s  may  be  in- 
jurious to  their  reputations,  their  names  fhall 
not  be  fet  down  without  particular  direction. 

N.  B.  There  will  be  a  fmall  number  printed 
on  royal  paper  for  the  curious,  at  only  two  Bri- 
tim  crowns.  There  will  alfo  be  the  effigies  of 
the  mod  eminent  perfons  mentioned  in  this 
work,  prefixed  to  each  volume,  curioufly  engra- 
ved by  Mr  Hogarth. 

Subfcriptions  are  taken  in  by  the  printer  here- 
of, and  by  the  bookfellers  of  London  and  Du- 
blin. 


A  Chara&er   of    P TE   M H.. 

has  the  reputation  of  moft  profound 

and  univerfal  learning :  This  is  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  neither  can  it  be  eafily  difproved. 
An  old  rufly  iron-cheft  in  a  banker's  (hop,  ftrong^. 
ly  locked,  and  wonderful  heavy,  is  full  of  gold : 
This  is  the  general  opinion,  neither  can  it  be 
difproved,  provided  the  key  be  loft,  and  what  is 
in  it  be  wedged  fo  clofe  that  it  will  not  by  any 
motion  difcover  the  meta-1  by  the  chinking.  Do- 
ing good  is  his  pleafure  j  and  as  no  man  con- 
fults  another  in  his  pleafures,  neither  does  he  in 

this  i 
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this ;  by  his  aukwardnefs  and  unadvifednefs  dif> 
appointing  his  own  good  defigns.  His  high  fta- 
tion  hath  placed  him  in  the  way  of  great  employ- 
ments ;  \vhich,  without  the  leaft  polifhing  his 
native  ruflicity,  have  given  him  a  tindlure  of 
pride  and  ambition.  But  thefe  vices  would  have 
pafled  concealed  under  his  natural  fimplicity,  if 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  hide  them  by  art.  His 
difpofition  to  ftudy  is  the  very  fame  with  that  of 
an  ufurer  to  hoard  up  money,  or  of  a  vitious 
young  fellow  to  a  wench  ;  nothing  but  avarice 
and  evil  concupifcence,  to  which  his  conftitutiorr 
has  fortunately  given  a  more  innocent  turn.  He 
is  fordid  and  fufpicious  in  his  domeftics,  with- 
out love  or  hatred;  which  is  but  reafonahle, 
fince  he  has  neither  friend  nor  enemy  ;  without 
joy  or  grief;  in  fhort,  without  all  paffions  but 
fear,  to  which  of  all  others  he  hath  leaft  tempta- 
tion, having  nothing  to  get  or  to  lofe;  no  po- 
fterity,  relation,  or  friend,  to  be  folicitous  about ; 
and  placed  by  his  ftation  above  the  reach  of  for- 
tune or  envy.  He  hath  found  out  the  fecret  of 
preferring  men  without  deferving  their  thanks; 
and  where  he  difpenfes  his  favours  to  perfons  of 
merit,  they  are  lefs  obliged  to  him  than  to  fortune. 
He  is  the  firft  of  human  race  that,  with  great 
advantages  of  learning,  piety,  and  ftation,  ever 
efcaped  being  a  great  man.  That  which  relifhes 
beft  with  him,  is  mixed  liquor  and  mixed  com- 
pany, and  he  is  feldom  unprovided  with  very 
bad  of  both.  He  is  fo  wife  to  value  his  own 
health  more  than  other  mens  noits;  fo  that  the 

raoft 
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moft  honourable  place  at  his  table  is  much  the 
word,  efpecially  in  fummer.  It  has  been  af- 
firmed, that  originally  he  was  not  altogether  de- 
void of  wit,  till  it  was  extruded  from  his  head 
to  make  room  for  other  mens  thoughts.  He 
will  admit  a  governor,  provided  it  be  one  who 
is  very  officious  and  diligent,  outwardly  pious, 
and  one  that  knows  how  to  manage  and  make 
the  m  jft  of  his  fear.  No  man  will  be  either  glad 
er  forry  at  his  death,  except  his  fucceflbr. 


ME- 
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MEMOIRS 

RELATING    TO 

That  Change  which  happened  in  the 
Ou  E  E  x  's  M i  N  i  s  T  R.  Y  in  tlie  Year 
1710. 

Written  in  OCTOBER  1714. 


HAVING  continued,  for  near  the  fpace  of 
four  years,  in  a  good  degree  of  confidence 
with  the  miniflry  then  in  being,  although  not 
with  fo  much  power  as  was  believed,  or  at  leaft 
given  out,  by  my  friends  as  well  as  by  my  ene- 
mies, efpecially  the  latter,  in  both  Houfes  of 
parliament  :  And  this  having  happened  during 
a  very  bufy  period  of  negotiations  abroad,  and 
management  or  intrigue  at  home,  I  thought  it 
might  probably,  fome  years  hence,  when  the 
prefent  fcene  fhall  have  given  place  to  many 
new  ones  that  will  arife,  be  an  entertainment  to 
thofe  who  will  have  any  perfonal  regard  for  me 
or  my  memory,  to  fet  down  fome  particularities 
which  fell  under  my  knowledge  and  obfervation, 
while  I  was  fuppofed,  whether  truly  or  no,  to 
have  part  in  the  fecret  of  affairs. 

One  circumflance  I  am  a  little  forry  for,  that 
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I  was  too  negligent  (againfl  what  I  had  always 
refolved,  and  blamed  others  for  not  doing)  in 
taking  hints  or  journals  of  everything  material 
as  it  paffed,  whereof  I  omitted  many  that  I  can- 
not now  recollect,  although  I  was  convinced,  by 
a  thoufand  inftances,  of  the  weaknefs  of  my  me- 
mory. But,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  nearer  know- 
ledge any  man  has  in  the  affairs  at  court,  the  lefs 
he  thinks  them  of  confequence,  or  worth  regard- 
ing. And  thofe  kind  of  paflages,  which  I  have 
with  curiofity  found  or  fearched  for  in  Memoirs, 
I  wholly  neglected  when  they  were  freely  com- 
municated to  me  from  the  firft  hand,  or  were 
fuch  wherein  1  acted  myfelf.  This  I  take  to  be 
one,  among  other  reafons,  why  great  minifters 
feldom  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  recording 
the  important  parts  of  that  adminiltraticn,  where 
they  themfelves  are  at  the  head.  They  have  ex- 
tinguHhed  all  that  vanity  which  ufually  pott  fles 
men  during  their  firil  acquaintance  at  courts  j 
and,  like  the  matters  of  a  puppet-fhow,  they  de- 
fpife  thofe  motions  which  till  common  fpectators 
with  wonder  and  delight. 

However,  upon  frequently  recollecting  the 
courfe  of  affairs  during  the  time  I  was  either 
trufted  or  employed,  I  am  deceived,  if  in  hifto- 
ry  there  can  be  found  any  period  more  full  of 
paffas;es,  which  the  curious  of  another  age  would 
be  glad  to  know  the  fecret  fprings  of;  or  from 
whence  more  ufeful  initructions  may  he  ga- 
thered for  directing  the  conduct  of  thofr  who 
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{hall  hereafter  have  the  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be 
engaged  in  bufmefs  of  the  ftate. 

It  may  probably  enough  happen,  that  thofe  who 
(hall  at  any  time  hereafter  perufe  thefe  papers, 
may  think  it  not  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  them, 
that,  upon  occafion,  I  fometimes  make  mention 
of  myfelf;  who,  during  fhefe  tranfaclions,  and 
ever  fmce,  was  a  perfon  without  titles  or  public 
employment.  But  fince  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
faclion,  then  out  of  power,  were  pleafed,  in  both 
Houfes  of  parliament,  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  (hewing  their  malice,  by  mentioning  me  (and 
often  by  name)  as  one  who  was  in  the  fecret  of 
all  affairs,  and  without  whofe  advice  or  privity 
nothing  was  done,  or  employment  difpofed  of, 
it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  notice 
of  fome  paflages,  wherein  the  public  and  myfelf 
were  jointly  concerned :  not  to  mention,  that  the 
chief  caufe  of  giving  myfelf  this  trouble,  is  to  fa- 
tisfy  my  particular  friends ;  and,  at  word,  if,  af- 
t^r  the  fate  of  manufcripts,  thefe  papers  ihall, 
by  accident  or  indifcretion,  fall  into  the  public 
view,  they  will  be  no  more  liable  to  cenfure 
than  other  memoirs,  publifhed  for  many  years 
paft,  in  Englifh,  French,  and  Italian.  The  pe- 
riod of  time  I  defign  to  treat  on,  will  commence 
with  September  1710,  from  which  time,  till 
wirhin  two  months  of  the  Queen's  death,  I  was 
never  abfent  from  court,  except  about  fix  wf.vks 
in  Ireland. 

But,  becaufe  the  great  change  of  employments 
in  her  Majefty's  family,  as  well  as  in  die  king- 
dom, 
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dom,  was  begun  forae  months  before,  and  had 
been  thought  on  from  the  time  of  Dr  Sacheverel's 
trial,  while  I  was  abfent,  and  Jived  retired  in 
Ireland  ;  I  (hall  endeavour  to  recoiled:,  as  well 
as  I  am  able,  Tome  particulars  1  learned  from  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  the  Lord  Vifcount  Bohngbroke, 
the  Lady  Mafham,  and  Dr  Atterbury,  who  were 
belt  able  to  inform  me. 

1  have  often  with  great  earneftnefs  prefled  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  then  Lord  Treafurer,  and  my 
Lady  Mafhain,  who  were  the  fole  perfons  which 
brought  about  that  great  change,  to  give  me  a 
a  particular  account  of  every  circumitance  and 
paflage  during  that  whole  tranfatiion.  Nor 
did  this  requeft  proceed  from  curiofity,  or 
the  ambition  of  knowing  and  publishing  impor- 
tant fecrets  ^  but  from  a  fincere  honeft  defign  of 
juftifying  the  Queen,  in  the  meafures  (he  then 
took,  and  after  purfued  againit  a  load  of  fcandal 
which  certainly  would  be  thrown  on  her  memory, 
with  fome  appearance  of  truth.  It  was  eafy  to 
forefce,  even  at  that  diilance,  that  the  Queen 
could  not  live  many  years  ;  and  it  was  fufficiently 
known  what  party  was  mod  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  fucceflbr,  and  confequently  what  turns 
would  be  given  by  hiftorians  to  her  Majefty's  pro- 
ceedings, under  a  reign  where  direct  contrary 
tneafurcs  would  probably  be  taken.  Forinftance, 
what  would  b«  more  eafy  to  a  malicious  pen  thaa 
lo  charge  the  Qu^een  with  inconllancy,  wcaknefs, 
and  ingratitude,  in  removing  and  difgracing  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  fo  many  years 
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commanded  her  armies  with  victory  and  fuccefs; 
in  difplacing  fo  many  great  officers  of  her  court 
and  kingdom,  by  whofe  counfels  fhe  had  in  all  ap- 
pearance fo  profperoufly  governed  ;  in  extending 
the  marks  of  her  icverity  and  difpleafure  towards 
the  wife  and  daughters,  as  well  as  relations  and 
allies,  of  that  perfon  fhe  had  fo  long  employed 
and  fo  highly  trufted  ;  and  all  this  by  the  private 
intrigues  of  a  woman  of  her  bed-chamber,  in 
concert  with  an  artful  man,  who  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  acted  that  bold  part  only  from  a 
motive  of  revenge  upon  the  lofs  of  his  employr 
merits,  or  of  ambition  to  come  again  into  power? 

Thefe  were  fome  of  the  arguments  I  often 
made  ufe  of  with  great  freedom,  both  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  my  Lady  Mafham,  to  incite 
them  to  furnifh  me  with  materials  for  a  fair  ac- 
count of  that  great  tranfaction,  to  which  they  al- 
ways feemed  as  well  difpofed  as  myfelf.  My 
Lady  Mafham  did  likewife  aflure  me,  that  {he 
had  frequently  informed  the  Queen  of  my  re- 
queft,  which  her  Majefty  thought  very  reafon- 
able,  and  did  appear  upon  all  occafions  as  de- 
firous  of  preferving  reputation  with  pofterity,  as 
might  juftly  become  a  great  prince  to  be.  ' 

But  that  incurable  difeafe,  either  of  negli- 
gence or  procrailination,  which  influenced  every 
action  both  of  the  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, did  in  fome  fort  infect  everyone  who  had 
credit  or  bufinefs  in  court :  For  after  foliciting 
near  four  years,  to  obtain  a  point  of  fo  great  im- 
portance to  the  Queen  and  her  fervants,  from 
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whence  I  could  propofc  nothing  but  trouble* 
malice,  and  envy  to  myfelf,  it  was  perpetually 
put  off. 

The  fcheme  I  offered  was  to  write  her  Ma- 
jefty's  reign  ;  and  that  this  work  might  not  look 
officious  or  afteclt-d,  I  was  ready  to  accept  the 
hiiloriographer's  place,  although  of  inconfider- 
able  value,  and  of  which  I  might  be  fure  to  be 
deprived  upon  the  Queen's  death. 

This  negligence  in  the  Queen,  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  my  Lady  Mafliam,  is  the  caufe 
that  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the 
firft  fprings  of  that  great  change  at  court,  after 
the  trial  of  Dr  Sacheverel,  my  memory  not 
ferving  me  to  retain  all  the  fa£ts  related  to  me  ; 
but  what  I  remember  I  {hall  here  fet  down. 

There  was  not,  perhaps,  in  all  England,  a 
perfon  who  underliood  more  artificially  to  dif- 
guife  her  paffions  than  the  late  Queen.  Upon 
her  firlt  coming  to  the  throne,  the  Dutchefs  of 
Marlborough  had  loft  all  favour  with  her,  as 
her  Majefty  hath  often  acknowledged  to  thofe 
•who  have  told  it  me.  That  lady  had  long  pre- 
ferved  an  afcendant  over  her  miftrefs,  while  flic 
was  princefs,  which  her  Majefty,  when  (he 
came  to  the  crown,  had  neither  patience  to  bear, 
nor  fpirit  to  fubdue.  This  princefs  was  fo  exaft 
an  obferver  of  forms,  that  flic  feemed  to  have 
made  it  her  ftudy,  and  would  often  defcend  fo 
low,  as  to  obferve,  in  her  domeftics  of  either  fex, 
who  came  in  her  prefence,  whether  a  ruffle,  a 
periwig,  or  the  lining  of  a  coat,  were  unfuitable 
LI  2-  at 
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at  certain  times.  The  Dutchcfs,  en  the  other 
fide,  who  had  been  ufed  to  great  familiarities, 
could  not  take  it  into  her  head,  that  any  change 
of  ftation  fhould  put  her  upon  changing  her  be- 
haviour, the  continuance  of  which  was  the  more 
offenfive  to  her  Majefty,  whofe  other  fervants, 
of  the  greateft  quality,  did  then  treat  her  with 
the  utmoft  refpect. 

The  Earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about 
three  years  longer,  and  then  declined,  although 
he  kept  his  office  till  the  general  change.  I 
have  heard  feveral  reafons  given  for  her  Majefty's 
early  difguft  againft  that  Lord.  The  Dutchefs, 
who  had  long  been  his  friend,  often  prevailed 
on  him  to  folicit  the  Queen  upon  things  very  un- 
acceptable to  her,  which  her  Majefty  liked  the 
worfe,  as  knowing  from  whence  they  originally 
came  ;  and  his  LordfLip,  although  he  endea- 
voured to  be  as  refpe£lful  as  his  nature  would 
permit  him,  was,  upon  all  occafions,  much  too 
arbitrary  and  obtruding. 

To  the  Duke  of  Marlhorough  (he  was  wholly 
indifferent,  (as  her  nature  in  general  prompted 
her  to  be),  until  his  reftlefs,  impatient  behaviour 
had  turned  her  againil  him. 

The  Queen  had  not  a  ftock  of  amity  to  ferve 
nbove  one  object  at  a  time  ;  and  further  than  a 
a  bare  good  or  ill  opinion,  which  the  foon  con- 
tracted and  changed,  and  very  often  upon  light 
grounds,  (he  could  hardly  be  faid  either  to  love 
or  to  hate  any  body.  She  grew  fo  jealo.us  upon 
the  change  of  kcr  fervants,  that  often,  out  of 
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fear  of  being  impofed  upon  by  an  over-caution, 
fhe  would  impofe  upon  herfelf  5  fhe  took  a  de- 
light in  refufing  thole  who  were  thought  to  have 
greateft  power  with  her,  even  in  the  mod  rea- 
(bnable  things,  and  fuch  as  were  neceflary  for 
her  fervice,  nor  would  let  them  be  done  till  fhe 
fell  into  the  humour  of  it  herfelf. 

Upon  the  grounds  I  have  already  related,  her 
Majeily  had  gradually  conceived  a  moft  rooted 
averfion  for  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Marl- 
borough,  and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  ;  which 
fpread,  in  time,  through  all  their  allies  and  re- 
lations, particularly  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
whofe  ungovernable  temper  had  made  him  fail 
in  his  perfonal  refpecls  to 'her  Majefty. 

This  I  take  to  have  been  the  principal  ground 
of  the  Queen's  refolutions  to  make  a  change  of 
fome  oilicers  both  in  her  family  and  kingdom  ; 
and  that  thefe  refolutions  did  not  proceed  from 
any  real  apprchenfion  fhe  had  of  danger  to  the 
church  or  monarchy.  For  aJthough  fhe  had 
been  ftriclly  educated  in  the  former,  snd  very 
much  approved  its  doctrine  and  difcipline,  yet 
{he  was  not  fo  ready  to  forefee  any  attempts  a* 
gainft  it  by  the  party  then  preiuling.  But  the 
fears  that  moil  influenced  her,  were  fuch  as  con- 
cerned her  own  power  and  prerogative^  which 
thofe  nearefl  about  her  were  making  daily  en- 
croachments upon,  by  their  undutiful  behaviour 
and  unreafonable  demands. 

The  deportment  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 

rough  while  the  prince  lay  expiring,  was  of  fuch 
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a  nature,  that  the  Queen,  then  in  the  height 
of  grief,  was  not  able  to  bear  it ;  but,  with  marks 
of  difpleafure  in  her  countenance,  (he  ordered 
theDutchefs  to  withdraw,  and  fend  Mrs  Maflvam 
to  her. 

I  forgot  to  relate  an  affair  that  happened,  as  I 
remember,  about  a  twelvemonth  before  Prince 
George's  death.  This  prince  had  long  concei- 
ved an  incurable  averfion  for  that  party,  and 
\"-as  refolved  to  ufe  his  utmoll  credit  with  the 
Queen,  his  wife,  to  get  rid  of  them.  There  fell 
out  an  incident  which  feemed  to  favour  this  at- 
tempt ;  for  the  Queen,  refolving  to  beftow  a  re- 
giment upon  Mr  Hill,  brother  to  Mrs  Maftvam, 
iignincd  her  pleafure  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who,  in  a  manner  not  very  dutiful,  refu- 
ted his  confent,  and  retired  in  anger  to  the  coun- 
try. Aftsr  fome  heats,  the  regiment  was  given 
to  a  third  perfon  :  But  the  Queen  refented  this 
matter  fo  highly,  which  (he  thought  had  been 
promoted  by  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  that  (he  re- 
Iblved  immediately-to  remove  the  latter.  J  was 
told,  and  it  was  then  generally  reported,  that 
Mr  St  John  carried  a  letter  from  her  M-ajefty  to- 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  fignifying  her  refolu- 
tion  to  take  the  ftafffrom  the  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
and  that  Ihe  expected  his  Grace's  compliance  ; 
to  which  the  Duke  returned  a  very  humble  an- 
fwer.  I  cannot  engage  for  this  pafiage,  it  ha- 
ving never  come  into  my  head  to  afk  MrSt  John 
pbout  it :  But  the  account  Mr  Harley  and  he 
gave  me  was,  That  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  . 
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and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  had  concerted  with 
them  upon  a  moderating  fcheme,  wherein  fome 
of  both  parties  fhould  be  employed,  but  with  a 
more  favourable  afpeft  towards  the  church: 
That  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  completing 
this  work :  That  in  the  mean  time  the  Duke 
and  Dutchefs  of  Maryborough,  and  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin,  were  fecretly  ufmg  their  utmoft  ef- 
forts with  the  Queen  to  turn  Mr  Harley,  (who 
\vas  then  fecretary  of  Rate),  and  all  his  friends, 
out  of  their  employments  :  That  the  Queen,  on 
the  other  fide,  who  had  a  great  opinion  of  Mr 
Hurley's  integrity  and  abilities,  would  not  con- 
fent,  and  was  determined  to  remove  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.  This  was  not  above  a  month  before 
the  fcafon  of  the  year  when  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  was  to  embark  for  Flanders ;  and  the 
very  night  in  which  Mr  Harley  and  his  friends 
had  appointed  to  meet  his  Grace  and  the- Earl 
of  Godolphin,  George  Churchill,  the  Duke's 
brother,  who  was  in  good  credit  with  the  Prince, 
told  his  Highnefs,  that  the  Duke  was  firmly  de- 
termined to  lay  down  his  command,  if  the  Earl 
of  Godolphin  went  out,  or  Mr  Harley  and  his 
friends  were  fufFered  to  continue  in.  The  Prince, 
thus  intimidated  by  Churchill,  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Queen  ;  and  the  time  and  fervice  pref- 
fing,  her  Majefty  was  unwillingly  forced  to  yield. 
The  two  great  Lords  failed  the  appointment; 
an  1  the  next  morning  the  Duke,  at  his  levee, 
faid  aloud  in  a  careiefs  manner,  to  thofe  who 
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flood  round  him,  that  Mr  Harley  was  turned 
out. 

Upon  the  Prince's  death,  November  1708,  the 
two  great  Lords  fo  often  mentioned,  who  had 
been  for  fome  years  united  with  the  Low-church 
party,  and  had  long  engaged  to  take  them  int3 
power,  were  now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good 
their  promifes,  which  his  Highnefs  had  ever 
mofk  llrenuouily  oppofed.  The  Lord  Sommers 
was  made  president  of  the  council,  the  Earl  of 
"Wharton  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  fome  others 
of  the  fame  ftamp  were  put  into  confiderabls 
ports. 

It  fhould  feem  to  me,  that  the  Duke  and  Earl 
were  not  very  willingly  drawn  to  impart  fo  much 
power  to  thofe  of  that  party,  who  expe&ed  thefe 
removals  for  fome  years  before,  and  were  always 
put  off  upon  pretence  of  the  Prince's  unwilling- 
nefs  to  have  them  employed.  And  I  remember, 
fome  months  before  his  Highnefs's  death,  my 
Lord  Sommers,  who  is  a  perfon  of  referve  e- 
nough,  complained  to  me  with  great  freedom 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Duke  and  Ear],  who, 
after  the  fervice  he  and  his  friends  had  done 
them  in  making  the  Union,  would  hardly  treat 
them  with  common  civility.  Neither  (hall  I  e- 
ver  forget,  that  he  readily  owned  to  me,  that 
the  Union  was  of  no  other  fervice  to  the  nation 
than  by  giving  a  remedy  to  that  evil,  which  my 
Lord  Godolphin  had  brought  upon  us,  by  per- 
fuading  the  Queen  to  pafs  the  Scotch  aft  offecu- 
fify.  But  to  return  fom  this  digreffion. 
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Upon  the  admiflion  of  thefe  men  into  employ* 
meats,  the  court  foon  ran  into  extremity  of  Low- 
church  meafures  ;  and  although,  in  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  Mr  Harlcy,  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
Mr  St  John,  and  fome  others,  made  great  and 
bold  (lands  in  defence  of  the  conRitution,  yet 
they  were  always  borne  down  by  a  majority. 

It  was,  I  think,  during  this  period  of  time 
that  the  Duke  of  Maryborough,  whether  by  a 
motive  of  ambition,  or  a  love  of  money,  or  by 
the  ram  counfels  of  his  wife  the  Dutchefc,  made 
that  bold  attempt  of  defiring  the  Queen  to  give 
him  a  commiinon  to  be  general  for  life.  Her 
Majefty's  anfwer  was,  That  {lie  would  take  time 
to  confider  it  j  and  in  the  mean  w.hile  the  Duke 
advifed  with  the  Lord  Cowper,  then  Chancellor, 
about  the  form  in  which  the  cornmifiion  fhould 
be  drawn.  The  Chancellor,  very  much  to  his 
honour,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  the  Duke  from 
engaging  in  fo  dangerous  an  affair  j  and  protefb- 
ed  he  would  never  put  the  great-teal  to  fuch  a 
comminion. 

But  the  Queen  was  highly  alarmed  at  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding  in  the  Duke,  and  talked 
to  a  perfon  whom  {he  had  then  taken  into  confi- 
dence, as  if  flic  apprehended  an  attempt  upon 
the  crown.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  one  or 
two  more  lords,  were  (as  I  have  been  told)  in  a 
very  private  manner  brought  to  the  Queen.  This 
Duke  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  placed  him  in  a  high 
fiation  in,  the  army,  preferred  many  of  his  friends, 
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and  procured  him  the  garter.  But  his  unquiet 
and  ambitious  fpirit,  never  eafy  while  there  was 
any  one  above  him,  made  him,  upon  fome  tri- 
fling refentments,  conceive  an  inveterate  hatred 
againft  his  general.  When  he  was  confulted 
•what  courfe  (hould  be  taken  upon  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  requeft  to  be  general  for  life,  and 
whether  any  danger  might  be  apprehended  from 
the  refufal,  I  was  told  he  fuddenly  anfwered, 
That  her  Majefty  need  not  be  in  pain  j  for  he 
•would  undertake,  whenever  fhe  commanded,  to 
feize  the  Duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
bring  him  away  either  dead  or  alive. 

About  this  time  happened  the  famous  trial  of 
Dr  Sacheverel,  which  arofe  from  a  foolifli  paf- 
fionate  pique  of  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  whom 
this  Divine  was  fuppofed,  in  a  fermon,  to  have 
reflected  on  under  the  name  of  Volpone^  as  my 
Lord  Sommers,  a  few  months  after,  confefled  to 
me  j  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  had  earneft- 
ly,  and  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  difiuade  the  Earl 
from  that  attempt.  However,  the  impeachment 
went  on  in  the  form  and  manner  which  every 
body  knows  j  and  therefore  there  need  not  be 
any  thing  faid  of  it  here. 

Mr  Harley,  who  came  up  to  town  during 
the  time  of  the  impeachment,  was,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Mrs  Mafham,  privately  brought  to 
the  Qiieen,  and  in  fome  meetings  eafily  convin- 
ced her  Majefty  of  the  difpofitions  of  her  people, 
as  they  appeared,  in  the  courfe  of  that  trial,"  in 
favour  of  the  church,  and  againft  the  meafure* 
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of  thofe  in  her  fervice.  It  was  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  that  Mr  Harley  was  able 
to  procure  this  private  accefs  to  the  Queen,  the 
Dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  by  her  emiffaries, 
watching  ail  the  avenues  to  the  back-ftairs,  and 
upon  all  occafions  difcovering  their  jeafoufy  of 
him ;  whereof  he  told  me  a  paflage,  no  other- 
ways  worth  relating,  than  as  it  gives  an  idea  of 
an  infolent,  jealous  minifter,  who  would  wholly 
engrofs  the  power  and  favour  of  his  fovereigrj. 
Mr  Harley,  upon  his  removal  from  the  fecreta- 
ry's  office,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough  and  the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  as  I  have  a- 
bove  related,  going  out  of  town,  was  met  by  the 
latter  of  thefe  two  Lords  near  Kenfington-gate. 
The  Earl,  in  a  high  fit  of  jealoufy,  goes  imme- 
diately to  the  Queen,  reproaches  her  for  private- 
ly feeing  Mr  Harley,  and  was  hardly  fo  civil  to 
be  convinced  with  her  Majefty's  frequent  prote- 
ftations  to  the  contrary. 

Thefe  fufpicions,  1  fay,  made  it  hard  for  her 
Majefty  and  Mr  Harley  to  have  private  inter- 
views ;  neither  had  he  made  ufe  of  the  oppor- 
tunities he  met  with  to  open  himfelf  fo  much  to 
her  as  fhe  feemed  to  expect,  and  defired  5  al- 
though Mrs  Mafham,  in  right  of  her  ftation  in 
the  bed-chamber,  had  taken  all  proper  occafions 
of  purfuing  what  Mr  Harley  had  begun.  In  this 
critical  juncture  the  Queen,  hemmed  in,  and  as 
it  were  imprifoned,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  her  creatures,  was  at  a  lofs  how  to 
proceed.  One  evening  a  letter  was  brought  to 
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Mr  HarTey,  nil  dirty,  and  by  the  hand  of  a  rery 
ordinary  meflenger ;  he  read  the  fuperfcription, 
and  faw  it  was  the  Queen's  writing  ;  he  fent  for 
the  meflenger,  who  faid,  he  knew  not  whence 
the  letter  came,  but  that  it  was  delivered  him  by 
an  under-gardener,  1  forget  whether  of  Hamp- 
ton-Court or  Kenfington.  The  letter  mention- 
ed the  difficulties  her  Majefly  was  under,  bla- 
ming him  for  not  fpeaking  with  more  freedom, 
and  more  particularly;  and  defiring  his  affiil- 
ance.  With  this  encouragement  he  went  more 
frequently,  although  ftill  as  private  as  poffible,  to 
the  back-flairs  ;  and  from  that  time  began  to  have 
entire  credit  with  the  Queen.  He  then  told  her 
of  the  dangers  to  her  crown,  as  well  as  to  the 
church  and  monarchy  itfelf,  from  the  councils 
and  actions  of  fome  of  her  fervants  :  That  fhe 
ought  gradually  to  lefTen  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Earl  of  Godolphin,  by  taking  the  difpofition 
of  employments  into  her  own  hands:  That  it 
did  not  become  her  to  be  a  {lave  to  a  party,  but 
to  reward  thofe  who  may  deferve  by  their  duty 
and  loyalty,  whether  they  were  fuch  as  were 
called  of  the  High-church  or  Low-church.  In 
(hort,  whatever  views  he  had  then  in  his  own 
breaft,  or  how  far  foever  he  intended  to  pro- 
ceed, the  turn  of  his  whole  difcourfe  was  in- 
tended, in  appearance,  only  to  put  the  Qoeen 
upon  what  they  called  a  moderating  fcheme  ; 
which,  however,  made  fo  ftrong  an  impredion 
upon  her,  that  when  this  ininiflcr,  led  by  the 
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r.cctflity  of  affairs,  the  general  difpontion  of  the 
people,  and  probably  by  his  own  inclinations, 
put  her  Majetty  upon  going  greater  lengths  than 
the  had  firit  intended,  it  put  him  upon  innume- 
rable difficulties,  and  fome  infuperable  •,  as  we 
(hall  fee  in  the  progrefs  of  this  change. 

Her  Majclty,  pursuant  to  Mr  Harley's  advke, 
re(blve<l  to  dilpofe  of  the  firft  great  employ- 
ment that  fell,  according  to  her  own  plcafurc, 
without  confulting  any  of  her  miniiters.  To 
put  this  in  execution,  an  opportunity  foon  hap- 
pened by  the  death  cf  the  Earl  of  EiTex,  whereby 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  became  vacant.  It 
was  agreed  between  the  Queen  and  Mr  Harley, 
tl:;u  the  Earl  Rivers  iliould  go  immediately  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  defire  his  Grace's 
good  offices  with  the  Queen,  to  procure  him  that 
pod.  The  Earl  went  accordingly,  was  received 
with  abundance  of  proio (lions  of  kindncfs  by  the 
Duke,  who  fa  id  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
was  not  worth  his  Lordihip's  acceptance,  and 
defined  him  to  think  of  fomething  elfe.  The 
Earl  (till  infifted,  and  the  Duke  itill  continued 
to  put  him  off:  At  length  Lord  Rivers  defired  his 
Grace's  confent  to  let  him  go  himfelf  and  bo:j 
this  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  hoped  he  might 
tell  her  Mnjefty  his  Giace  had  no  objection  to 
him.  All  this  the  Duke  readily  agreed  to,  as  a 
matter  of  no  confequence.  The  Earl  went  to 
the  Queen,  who  immediately  gave  orders  for 
his  commiffion.  He  had  not  long  left  the  Queen's 
prefence,  when  the  Duke  of  Mariborough,  fuf- 
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peeling  nothing  that  would  happen,  went  to  the 
Queen,  and  told  her  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower 
falling  void  by  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Eflex,  he 
hoped  her  Majefty  would  bellow  it  upon  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  give  the  Oxford 
regiment,  then  commanded  by  that  Duke,  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford.  The  Qiieen  faid,  he  was  come 
too  late»  that  fhe  had  already  granted  the  lieu- 
tenancy to  Earl  Rivers,  who  had  told  her  that  he 
[the  Duke]  had  no  objection  to  him.  The  Duke, 
much  furprifed  at  this  new  manner  of  treatment, 
and  making  complaints  in  her  Majefty's  prefence, 
xvas  however  forced  to  fubmit. 

The  Queen  went  on  by  flow  degrees.  Not  to 
mention  feme  changes  of  lefier  moment,  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  forced  to  compound  for  his 
chamberlain's  ftaff,  which  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Shrewfbury,  while  the  Earl  of  Godolphin  was 
out  of  town,  I  think  at  Newmarket :  His  Lord- 
fhip,  on  the  firft  news,  came  immediately  up  to 
court  ;  but  the  thing  was  done,  and  he  made  as 
good  a  countenance  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewfbury 
as  he  was  capable  of.  The  circumftances  of  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland's  removal,  and  the  reafons  al- 
ledged,  are  known  enough.  His  ungovernable 
temper  hadoverfwayed  him  to  fail  in  his  refpecb 
to  her  Majefty's  perfon. 

Mean  time  both  parties  flood  at  gaze,  not 
knowing  to  what  thefe  fteps  would  lead,  or  where 
they  would  end.  The  Earl  of  "VVharton,  then  in 
Ireland,  being  deceived  by  various  intelligence 
from  hence,  endeavoured  to  hide  his  uueafinefs 
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as  well  as  he  could.  Some  of  his  fanguine  cor- 
refpondents  had  fent  him  word,  that  the  Queen 
began  to  itop  her  hand,  and  the  church-party  to 
defpond.  At  the  fame  time,  the  Duke  of  Shrewf- 
bury  happened  to  fend  him  a  letter  filled  with 
great  expreffions  of  civility  :  The  Earl  was  fo 
weak,  upon  re.iding  it,  as  to  cry  out,  before  two 
or  three  flanders  by,  "  Damn  him,  he  is  ma- 
"  king  fair  weather  with  me  j  but  by  G — d,  I 
"  will  have  his  head." 

But  thefe  fhort  hopes  were  foon  blafted,  by 
taking  the  Treafurer's  ftafFfrom  the  Earl  of  Go- 
dolphin  ;  which  was  done  in  a  manner  not  very 
gracious,  her  Majefty  fending  him  a  letter,  by  a 
very  ordinary  meflenger,  commanding  him  to 
break  it.  The  Treafury  was  immediately  put 
into  commiflion,  with  Earl  Powlet  at  the  head  j 
but  Mr  Harley,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  and 
at  the  fame  time  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  already  fuppofed  to  prefide  behind 
the  curtain. 

Upon  the  fall  of  that_great  minifter  and  favou- 
rite, that  whole  party  became  difpirited,  and 
feemed  to  expe6r.  the  word  that  could  follow. 
The  Earl  of  Wharion  immediately  defired,  and 
obtained  leave  to  come  for  England,  leaving  that 
kingdom,  where  he  had  behaved  himfelf  with 
the  utmoflprofligatenefs,  injuflice,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, and  corruption,  with  the  hatred  and 
deteftation  of  all  good  men,  even  of  his  own  party. 

And  here,   becaufe  my  coming  into  the  know- 

kdge  of  the  new  miniftry  began  about  this  time, 
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I  rnuft  digrei'sa  little,  to  relate fome  circumftan- 
ces  previous  to  it. 

Although  I  had  been  for  many  years  before  no 
ftranger  to  the  court,  and  had  made  the  nature 
of  government  a  great  part  of  my  ftudy,  yet  I 
had  dealt  very  little  with  politics,  either  in  wri- 
ting or  acting,  until  about  a  year  before  the  late 
King  William's  death  ;  when,  returning  with 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley  from  Ireland,  and  falling 
upon  the  fubject  of  the  five  great  Lords,  who 
•were  then  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  mifde- 
meanors  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  happen- 
ed to  fay,  that  the  fame  manner  of  proceeding, 
at  lead  as  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  news  we 
received  of  it  in  Ireland,  had  ruined  the  liberties 
of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  that  it  might  be  eafy 
to  prove  it  from  hiftory.  Soon  after  I  went  to 
London ;  and  in  a  few  weeks,  drew  up  a  dil- 
courfe,  under  the  title  of  The  Contefts  and  Dif- 
fenftons  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  ivith  the  Confequences  they  had  upon  loth 
thye  States.  This  difcourfe  I  fent  very  privately 
to  the  prefs,  with  the^ftricleil  injunctions  to 
conceal  the  author,  and  returned  immediately  to 
my  refidence  in  Ireland.  The  book  was  greedi- 
ly bought  and  read  ;  and  charged  fometime  upon 
my  Lord  Sommers,  and  fometime  upon  the  Ei- 
{hop  of  Salifbury  ;  the  latter  of  whom  told  me 
afterwards,  that  he  was  forced  to  difown  it  in  a 
very  public  manner,  for  fear  of  an  impeachment, 
wherewith  he  was  threatened  *. 

Returning 
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Returning  next  year  for  England,  and  hearing 
of  the  great  approbation  this  piece  had  received, 
(which  was  the  fuft  I  ever  printed  *),  I  mud  con- 
fefs,  the  vanity  of  a  young  man  prevailed  with 
me  to  let  myfclf  be  known  for  the  author  :  Up- 
on which  my  Lord  Sommers  and  Hallifax,  as 
well  as  the  Bifhop  above  mentioned,  defired  my 
acquaintance,  with  great  marks  of  efteem  and 
profeifions  of  kindnels  :  Not  to  mention  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  of  my  old  acquaint- 
ance. They  lamented  that  they  were  not  able 
to  ferve  me  fmce  the  death  of  the  King,  and  were 
very  liberal  in  promifing  me  the  greateft  prefer- 
ments I  could  hope  for,  if  ever  it  came  in  their 
power.  I  foon  grew  domeftic  with  Lord  Halli- 
fax, and  was  as  often  with  Lord  Sommers,  as 
the  formality,  of  his  nature  (the  only  unconver- 
fable  fault  he  had)  made  it  agreeable  to  me. 

It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myfelf  with  the 

difference  between   the  principles  of  Whig  and 

Tory  •,  having  formerly  employed  myfelf  in  other, 

and,  I  think,  much  better  fptcuiations.     I  talk- 
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rafter  of  Dr  Jonathan  Swift,  chap.  vi.  p.  121.  n-herc 
there  is  a  droll,  plcafant  dialogue,  between  Dr  Swift  and 
Bifliop  Sheridan,  relating  to  this  famous  Tracl. 

*  Meaning  the  firft  political  piece  he  had  ever  print-* 
ted  :  Other  wife  it  is  not  true.  For  the  Tale  of  a  T«Ft, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  were  piintcd  in  or  ah.ujt 
the  year  1697.  Or  peihaps  Dr  Swift,  having  not  thought 
proper  to  acknowledge  himfelfthe  author  of  th<  fe  pines, 
imagined  he  had  a  rioht  to  fay  this  liifcmufe  was  the 
firll  he  had  ever  printed;  two  or  three  poems  in  the  A- 
tiieniun  Oracle,  which  were  printed  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man,  bcin^  not  urorth  Ins  remembrance. 
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ed  often  spon  this  fubjec"l  with  Lord  Sommers; 
told  him,  that  having  been  long  converfant  with 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  therefore  a 
lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myfelf  much  inclined 
to  be  what  they  called  a  Whig  in  politics  ;  and 
that,  befides,  I  thought  it  impoffible  upon  any  o- 
ther  principle  to  defend  or  fubmit  to  the  Revo- 
lution :  But  as  to  religion,  I  confefled  myfelf  to 
be  an  High-churchman,  and  that  I  did  not  con- 
ceive how  any  one,  who  wore  the  habit  of  a 
clergyman,  could  be  otherwife :  That  I  had  ob- 
ferved  very  well  with  what  infolence  and  haugh- 
tinefs  fome  Lords  of  the  High-church  party  treat- 
ed not  only  their  own  chaplains,  but  all  other 
clergymen  whatfoever,  and  thought  this  was  fuf- 
ficiently  recompenfed  by  their  profeffions  of  zeal 
to  the  church  :  That  I  had  like  wife  obferved 
how  the  Whig  Lords  took  a  direct  contrary  mea- 
fure,  treated  the  perfons  of  particular  clergymen 
with  great  courtefy,  but  Chewed  much  ill-will 
and  contempt  for  the  order  in  general :  That  1 
knew  it  was  neceflary  for  their  party  to  make 
their  bottom  as  wide  as  they  could,  by  taking  all 
denominations  of  Proteftants  to  be  members  of 
their  body  :  That  I  would  not  enter  into  the  mu- 
tual reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men  on  ei- 
ther fide  i  but  that  the  connivance  or  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Whigs  to  thofe  writers  of 
pamphlets,  who  reflected  upon  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy,  without  any  exception,  would  u- 
nite  the  church,  as  one  man,  to  oppofe  them  ;  and 
that  I  doubted  his  Lordfhip's  friends  did  not  con- 
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fidcr  the  confequence  of  this.  My  Lord  Som- 
mers,  in  appearance,  entered  very  warmly  into 
the  fame  opinion,  and  faid  very  much  of  the  en- 
deavours he  had  often  ufed  to  redrefs  that  evil 
I  complained  of.  This  his  Lordfhip,  as  well  as 
my  Lord  Hallifax,  (to  whom  I  have  talked  in 
the  fame  manner),  can  very  well  remember: 
And  I  have  indeed  been  told  by  an  honourable 
gentleman  of  the  fame  party,  that  both  their 
Lordfhips,  about  the  time  of  Lord  Godolphin's 
removal,  did  upon  occafion  call  to  mind  what  I 
had  faid  to  them  five  years  before. 

In  my  journeys  to  England,  I  continued  upon 
the  fame  foot  of  acquaintance  with  the  two  Lords 
lad  mentioned,  until  the  time  of  Prince  George's 
death,  when  the  Queen,  who,  as  is  before  rela- 
ted, had  for  fome  years  favoured  that  party,  now 
made  Lord  Soinmers  Prefident  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Earl  of  Wharton  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Being  then  in  London,  I  received  letters  from 
fonie  bilhops  of  Ireland,  to  folicit  the  Earl  of 
Wharton  about  the  remittal  of  the  fuft-fruitsand 
tenths  to  the  clergy  there,  which  the  Queen  had 
long  promifed,  and  wherein  I  had  been  employ- 
ed before,  with  fome  hopes  of  fuccefs  from  the 
Earl  of  Godolphin.  It  was  the  firft  time  I  ever 
was  in  company  with  the  Earl  of  Wharton  ;  he 
received  me  with  fufficient  coldnefs,  and  anfwer- 
ed  the  requeft  I  made  in  behalf  of  the  clergy 
with  very  poor  and  lame  excufes,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  refufal.  I  complained  of  this  ufage  to 
Lord  Sommers,  who  -would  needs  bring  us  toge- 
ther 


ther  to  his  houfe,  and  prefent  me  to  him  ;  where 
he  received  me  as  drily  as  before. 

It  was  every  body's  opinion,  that  the  Earl  of 
Wharton  would  endeavour,  when  he  went  to 
Ireland,  to  take  off  the  teft,  as  a  ftcp  to  have 
taken  it  oft"  here  :  Upon  which  I  drew  up  and 
printed  a  pamphlet,  by  way  of  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  parliament  here,  mewing  the  danger 
to  the  church  by  fuch  an  intent.  Although  I 
took  all  the  care  to  be  private,  yet  the  Lieute- 
nant's chaplain,  and  fome  others,  guefled  me  to 
be  the  author,  and  told  his  Excellency  their  fu- 
fpicions ;  whereupon  I  faw  him  no  more  until 
I  went  to  Ireland.  At  my  taking  leave  of  Lord 
Sommers,  he  defired  I  would  carry  a  letter  from 
him  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  which  I  abfolutely 
refufed  ;  yet  he  ordered  it  to  be  left  at  my  lod- 
gings. I  Ibid  fome  months  in  Leicefterfhire  j 
went  to  Ireland ;  and,  immediately  upon  my 
landing,  retired  to  my  country-parifh,  without 
feeing  the  Lieutenant,  or  any  other  perfcn  ;  re- 
folving  to  fend  him  Lord  Sornmers's  letter  by  the 
poft.  But  being  called  up  to  town  by  the  in- 
cefiant  entreaties  of  my  friends,  I  went  and  de- 
livered my  letter,  and  immediately  withdrew. 
During  the  greateft  part  of  his  government,  I 
lived  in  the  country,  faw  the  Lieutenant  ^ery 
feldom  when  I  came  to  town,  nor  ever  entered 
into  the  leaft  degree  of  confidence  with  him,  or 
his  friends,  except  his  fecretary  Mr  Addifon, 
v/ho  had  been  my  old  and  intimate  acquaintance. 

Upon  the  news  of  great  changes  here,  he  af- 
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fe&ecl  very  much  to  carefs  me,  which  I  under- 
ftood  well  enough  to  have  been  an  old  pra&ice 
with  him,  in  order  to  render  men  odious  to  the 
church-party. 

I  mention  thefe  infignificant  particulars,  as 
it  will  be  eafily  judged,  for  fome  reafons  that 
are  purely  perfonal  to  myfelf ;  it  having  been  ob- 
j cdled  by  feveral  of  thofc  poor  pamphleteers, 
who  have  blotted  fo  much  paper  to  mew  their 
malice  againft  me,  that  I  was  a  favourer  of  the 
Low-party.  Whereas  it  hath  been  manifeft  to 
all  men,  that  during  the  highefl  dominion  of 
that  fiction,  I  had  publifhed  feveral  trails  in 
opposition  to  the  meafures  then  taken  :  For  in- 
ftance,  A  Project  for  the  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners, in  a  Letter  to  the  Countefs  of  Berkeley  j 
The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-Enghnd  man; 
An  Argument  againft  abolifhingChriftianity;  and 
laftly,  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  a- 
gainil  taking  off  the  Teft  in  Ireland,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  to  have  been  publifhed 
at  the  time  the  Earl  of  Wharton  was  fetting  out 
to  his  government  of  that  kingdom.  But  thofe 
•who  are  loud  and  violent  in  coffee-houfes,  al- 
though generally  they  do  a  caufe  more  hurt  than 
good,  yet  will  feldom  allow  any  other  merit ; 
and  it  is  not  to  fuch  as  thefe  that  I  attempt  to 
vindicate  myfelf. 

About  the  end  of  Auguft  1710,  I  went  for 
England,  at  the  defire  and  by  the  appointment  of 
the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  that  kingdom  5 
under  whofe  hands  I  had  a  commifiion  to  foli- 

cit, 
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cit,  in  conjunction  with  two  bifhops  who  were 
then  in  London,  the  firft-fruits  and  twentieths 
to  the  clergy,  which  had  been  many  years  foli- 
cited  in  vain.  Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  I  found 
the  two  bifhops  were  gone  into  the  country ; 
whereupon  I  got  myfelf  introduced  to  Mr  Har- 
ley. who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  a<Sted  as  firfl  minifter.  He  received  me  with 
great  kindnefs  ;  told  me,  that  he  and  his  friends 
had  long  expected  my  arrival  ;  and,  upon  fliew- 
ing  my  commiffion,  immediately  undertook  to 
perform  it  5  which  he  accordingly  did  in  lefs  than 
three  weeks,  having  fettled  it  at  five  meetings 
with  the  Queen,  according  to  a  fcheme  I  offered 
him,  and  got  me  the  Queen's  promife  for  a  fur- 
ther and  more  important  favour  to  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  ;  which  the  bifhops  there,  deceived  by 
roifinformation,  not  worth  mentioning  in  this 
paper,  prevented  me  from  bringing  to  a  good 
iflue. 

When  the  affair  of  the  firft-fruits  was  fully 
difp^tched,  I  returned  my  humble  thanks  to  Mr 
Harley,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
and  of  my  own,  and  offered  to  take  my  leave, 
as  intending  immediately  to  return  to  that  king- 
dom. Mr  Harley  told  me,  he  and  his  friends 
knew  very  well  what  ufeful  things  I  had  written 
againft  the  principles  of  the  late  difcarded  fac- 
tion, and  that  my  perfonal  efteem  for  feveral 
among  them  would  not  make  me  a  favourer  of 
their  caufe  :  That  there  was  now  entirely  a  new 
fcene  :  That  the  Queen  was  refolved  to  employ 

none 


none  but  tbofe  who  were  friends  to  the  confti- 
tution  of  church  and  ftate :  That  their  great 
difficulty  lay  in  the  want  of  fome  good  pen,  to 
keep  up  the  fpirit  raifed  in  the  people,  to  afiert 
the  principles,  and  juflify  the  proceedings  of  the 
new  ininiflers  *.  Upon  that  fubjeft  be  fell  into- 
fome  personal  civilities,  which  luill  not  become  rru  to 
repent.  He  added,  that  this  province  was  in  the 
hands  of  feveral  perfons,  among  whom  fome 
were  too  bufy,  and  others  too  idle  to  purfue  it ; 
and  concluded,  that  it  fhould  be  his  particular 
care  to  eftablifh  me  here  in  England,  and  re- 
prefent  me  to  the  Queen  as  a  perfon  they  could 
not  be  without. 

I  promifed  to  do  my  endeavours  in  that  way 
for  fome  few  months  ;  to  which  he  replied,  He 
expected  no  more  ;  and  that  he  had  other  and 
greater  occafions  for  me. 

Upon  the  rife  of  this  minidry,  the  principal 
perfonsr  in  power  thought  it  neceflary  that  fome 
weekly  paper  fhould  be  publifhed,  with  jufl  re- 
flections upon  former  proceedings,  and  defend- 
ing the  prefent  meafures  of  her  Majefly.  This 
was  begun  about  the  time  of  the  Lord  Godol- 
phin's  removal,  under  the  name  of  The  Exami- 
ner. About  a  dozen  of  thefe  papers,  written 
with  much  fpirit  and  fharpnefs,  fome  by  Mr  Se- 
cretary St  John,  fince  Lord  Bolingbroke;  o- 
thers  by  Dr  Atterbury,  fince  Bifliop  of  Rochester; 
and  others  again  by  Mr  Prior,  Dr  Freind,  &c.. 

were 

•  Thefe  words  printed  in  Ttalicks  are   in   tlic  ori^ii.*! 
erafed,   perhaps  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  vanity. 


•were  pubiifhed  with  great  applaufe.  But  thefe 
gentlemen,  grown  weary  oi  the  work,  or  other- 
ways  employed,  the  determination  was,  that  I 
ihould  continue  it ;  which  I  did  accordingly  a- 
about  eight  months.  But  my  dyle  being  foon 
difcovered,  and  having  contracted  a  great  num- 
ber of  enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands,  who 
held  it  up  in  fome  manner  until  her  Majefty's 
death. 

It  xvas  Mr  Harley's  cuftom  every  Saturday, 
that  four  or  five  of  his  mod  intimate  friends,  a- 
jnong  thofe  he  had  taken  in  upon  the  great 
change  made  at  court,  fhould  dine  at  his  houfe  ; 
and  after  about  two  month's  acquaintance,  I  had 
the  honour  always  to  be  one  of  the  number. 
This  company,  at  firft,  confided  only  of  the  Lord- 
keeper  Harcourt,  the  Earl  Rivers,  the  Earl  of  Pe- 
terborow,  Mr  Secretary  St  John,  and  myfelf : 
And  here,  after  dinner,  they  ufed  to  difcourfe, 
and  fettle  matters  of  great  importance.  Several 
other  Lords  were  afterwards,  by  degrees,  adnuc- 
ted  5  as  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Shrewfbury,  and 

Argyle ;  the  Earls  of  A y,  Dartmouth,  «nd 

P_l — t  -,  the  Lord  B y,  bV.  Thefe  meet- 
ings were  always  continued,  except  when  the 
Queen  was  at  Windfor  j  but  as  they  grew  more 
numerous,  became  of  iefs  confequence,  and 
ended  only  in  drinking  and  general  converfation; 
of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
hereafter. 

My  early  appearance  at  thefe  meetings,  which 
many  thought  to  be  of  greater  confequence  than 
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really  they  were,  could  not  be  concealed,  although 
1  ufed  all  ray  endeavours  to  that  purpofe.  This 
gave  the  occafion  to  fome  great  men,  who  thought 
me  already  in  the  fecret,  to  complain  to  me  of 
the  fufpicions  entertained  by  many  of  our  friends 
in  relation  to  Mr  Harley,  even  before  he  was 
Lord  Treafurer ;  fo  early  were  fown  thofe  feeds 
of  difcontent,  which  afterwards  grew  up  fo  high. 
The  caufe  of  their  complaint  was,  that  fo  great 
a  number  of  the  adverfe  party  continued  in  em- 
ployment ;  and  fome,  particularly  the  Duke  of 
Somerfet  and  Earl  of  Cholmondely,  in  great  fta- 
tions  at  court.  They  could  not  believe  Mr  Har- 
ley was  m  earn«ft  j  but  that  he  defigned  to  con- 
ftitute  a  motley  comprehenfive  adminiftration, 
which  they  faid  the  kingdom  would  never  endure. 
I  was  once  invited  to  a  meeting  of  fome  lords 
and  gentlemen,  where  thefe  grievances  were  at 
large  related  to  me,  with  an  earned  defire  that 
I  would  reprefent  them  in  the  moft  refpe&ful 
manner  to  Mr  Harley,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  I 
was  in  high  credit  with  him.  I  cxcufed  myfelf 
from  fuch  an  office  upon  the  newnefsof  my  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Harley  ;  however,  I  repre- 
fented  the  matter  fairly  to  him ;  againft  which  he 
argued  a  good  deal,  from  the  general  reafons  of 
politicians;  the  neceflity  of  keeping  men  in  hopes, 
the  danger  of  difobliging  thofe  who  mud  remain 
unprovided  for,  and  the  like  ufual  topics  among 
flatefmen.  But  there  was  a  fecret  in  this  mat- 
ter, which  neither  I,  nor  indeed  any  of  his  moft 
intimate  friends,  were  then  apprifed  of;  neither 
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did  he,  at  that  time,  enter  with  me  further  than 
to  aflure  me  very  folemnly,  that  no  perfon  fhould 
have  the  fmalleft  employment,  either  civil  or  mi- 
litary, whofe  principles  were  not  firm  for  the 
church  and  monarchy. 

However,  thefe  over-moderate  proceedings  in 
the  court  gave  rife  to  a  party  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  which  appeared  under  the  name  of 
the  October-club ;  a  fantaftic  appellation,  found 
out  to  diftinguifh  a  number  of  country  gentle- 
men, and  their  adherents,  who  profefled  in  the 
greateft  degree  what  was  called  the  High-church 
principle.  They  grew  in  number  to  almoft  a 
third  part  of  the  Houfe,  held  their  meetings  at 
certain  times  and  places,  and  there  concerted 
what  meafures  they  were  to  take  in  parliament. 
They  profefled  their  jealoufy  of  the  court  and 
miniftry  -,  declared,  upon  all  occafions,  their  de- 
fire  of  a  more  general  change,  as  well  as  of  a 
flric~l  inquiry  into  former  mifmanagemem  j  and 
feemed  to  expeft,  that  thofe  in  power  (hould  o- 
penly  avow  the  old  principles  in  church  and  ftate. 
I  was  then  of  opinion,  and  ftill  continue  fo,  that 
if  this  body  of  men  could  have  remained  fome 
time  united,  they  would  put  the  crown  under  a 
neceflity  of  a£ling  in  a  more  fteady  and  ftrenuous 
manner.  But  Mr  Harley,  who  beft  knew  the 
difpofition  of  the  Queen,  was  forced  to  break 
their  meafures  ;  which  he  did  by  that  very  obvi- 
ous contrivance  of  dividing  them  among  them- 
f Jv€s,  and  rendering  them  jealous  of  each  other. 
The  minifters  gave  every-where  out,  that  the  Oc- 
tober- 
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tober-club  were  their  friends,  and  a&ed  by  their 
directions;  to  confirm  which,  Mr  Secretary  St 

John,   and  Mr  B ,   afterwards  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer,  publicly  dined  with  them  at  one 
of  their  meetings.  Thus  were  eluded  all  the 
confequences  of  thataflembly  ;  although  a  rem- 
nant of  them,  who  conceived  themfelves  betray- 
ed by  the  reft,  did  afterwards  me^t  under  the 
denomination  of  the  March-club,  but  without 
any  effect. 

The  parliament,  which  then  rofe,  had  been 
chofen,  without  any  endeavours  from  the  court, 
to  fecure  elections ;  neither,  as  I  remember,  were 
any  of  the  lieutenancies  changed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  For  the  trial  of  Dr  Sacheverel  had 
raifed,  or  difcovered  fuch  a  fpirit  in  all  parts, 
that  the  miniilers  could  very  fafely  leave  the  e- 
le&ors  to  themfelves,  and  thereby  gain  a  reputa- 
tion of  acting  by  a  free  parliament.  Yet  this 
proceeding  was,  by  fome  refiners  of  both  parties, 
numbered  among  the  ftrains  of  Mr  Harley's  po- 
litics, who  was  faid  to  avoid  an  over-great  majo- 
rity, which  is  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  enough 
under  the  management  of  a  miniftry.  But  from 
the  fmall  experience  I  have  of  courts,  I  have  ever 
found  refinements  to  be  the  worft  fort  of  all  con- 
jectures i  and  from  this  one  occafiou  I  take  leave 
to  obferve,  that  of  fome  hundreds  effaces,  for  the 
real  truth  of  which  I  can  account,  I  never  yet 
knew  any  refiner  to  be  once  in  the  right.  I  have 
already  told,  that  the  true  reafon  why  the  court 
did  not  interpofe  in  matter  of  elections,  wasbe- 
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ciufe  they  thought  thcmfelves  Cure  of  a  majority, 
and  therefore  could  acquire  reputation  at  a  cheap 
rate.  Befides,  it  afterwards  appeared  upon  fome 
exigencies,  which  the  court  had  much  at  heart, 
that  they  were  more  than  once  like  to  fail  for 
•want  of  numbers.  Mr  Harley,  in  order  to  give 
credit  to  his  adminift  ration,  refolved  upon  two 
very  important  points ;  firft,  to  fecure  the  un- 
provided debts  of  the  nation  ;  and,  fecondly,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Of  the  methods  he  took  to 
compafs  both  thofe  ends,  I  have  treated  at  large 
in  another  work  :  I  (hall  only  obferve,  that  while 
he  was  preparing  to  open  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons his  fcheme  for  fecuring  the  public  debts,  he 
was  ftabbed  by  the  Marquis  de  Guifcard,  while 
he  was  fitting  in  the  council-chamber  at  the 
Cock- pit,  with  a  committee  of  nine  or  ten  Lords 
of  the  cabinet,  met  on  purpofe  to  examine  the 
Marquis  upon  a  difcovery  of  a  treasonable  cor- 
refpondence  he  held  with  France. 

This  fa£t  was  fo  uncommon  in  the  manner 
and  circumftances  of  it,  that  although  it  be  pretty 
well  known  at  the  time  I  am  now  writing,  by  a 
printed  account,  towards  which  I  fumifhed  ths 
author  with  fome  materials,  yet  I  thought  it 
would  not  be  proper  wholly  to  omit  it  here. 
The  aflaflin  was  feized,  by  Mr  Harlcy's  order, 
upon  the  eighth  of  March  1710-11  ;  and  being 
brought  before  the  committee  of  Lords,  was  exa- 
mined about  his  correfponding  with  France  : 
Upon  his  denial,  Mr  Harley  produced  a  letter, 
which  he  could  not  deny  to  be  his  own  hand. 

The 
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The  Marquis,  prepared  for  mi  (chief,  had  con- 
veyed a  pen-knife  into  his  pocket,  while  the?  mtf- 
fenger  kept  him  attending  in  one  of  the  offices 
below.  Upon  the  furprife  of  his  letter  appear- 
ing againfb  him,  he  came  fuddenly  behind  Mr 
Harley,  and  reaching  his  arm  round,  {tabbed  that 
rninifter  into  the  middle  of  the  bread,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  above  th-e  cartilago  enjifonnis  ,• 
the  pen-knife  ftriking  upon  the  bone,  and  other- 
-jfrife  obftru£ted  by  a  thick  embroidered  waiftcoaf, 
broke  fhort  at  the  handle,  which  Guifcard  ftill 
grafped,  and  redoubled  his-  blow.  The  confufion, 
upon  this  accident,  is  eafier  conceived  than  de- 
fcribed:  The  refult  was,  that  the  Marquis,  whe- 
ther by  the  wounds  given  him  by  fome  of  the 
Lords,  or  the  bruifes  he  received  from  the  mef- 
fengers  while  they  were  feizing  him,  or  the  ne- 
gkft  of  his  furgeon  ;  or,  that  being  unwilling  fO 
live,  he  induftrioufly  concealed  one  of  his  wounds; 
he  died  in  a  fe\r  days  after.  But  Mr  Harley,  af- 
ter a  lone  illnefs,  and  frequent  ill  fymptoms,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  recover. 

Guifcard  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Count  of  that  name,  a  very  honourable  and  wor- 
thy perfon,  formerly  governor  of  Namur.  But 
this  Marquis  was  a  reproach  to  his  family,  pro- 
ftrtute  in  his  morals,  impious  in  religion,  and  a- 
traitor  to  his  prince  :  As  to  the  reft,  of  a  very- 
poor  underflanding,  and  the  mod  tedious  trifling 
talker  I  ever  converfed  with.  He  was  grown 
needy  by  fquanderingupon  his  vices,  was  become 
contemptible  both  here  and  in  Holland,  his  re- 
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giment  taken  from  him,  and  his  penfion  retrench- 
ed; the  defpair  of  which  firft  put  him  upon  his 
French  correfpondence,  and  the  difcovcry  of 
that  drove  him  into  madnefs.  I  had  known  him 
fome  years;  and,  meeting  him  upon  the  Mall  a 
few  hours  before  his  examination,.  I  obferved  to 
a  friend  then  with  me,  that  I  wondered  to  fee 
Guifcard  pafs  fo  often  by  without  taking  notice 
of  me.  But  although,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  his  countenance  grew  cloudy  enough,  yet  I 
confefs  I  never  fufpe&ed  him  to  be  a  man  of  re- 
folution,  or  courage,  fufficient  to  bear  him  out 
in  fo  defperate  an  attempt. 

.  1  have  fome  very  good  reafons  to  know,  that 
the  firft  mifunderftanding  between  Mr  Harley 
and  Mr  St  John,  which  afterwards  had  fuch  un- 
happy confequences  upon  the  public  affairs,  took 
its  rife  during  the  time  that  the  former  lay  ill  of 
his  wounds,  and  his  recovery  doubtful.  Mr  St 
John  affected  to  fay  in  feveral  companies,  that 
Guifcard  intended  the  blow  againft  him  ;  which, 
if  it  were  true,  the  confequences  muft  be,  that 
Mr  St  John  had  all  the  merit,  while  Mr  Harley 
remained  with  nothing  but  the  danger  and  the 
pain.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think,  Mr  St  John  was 
either  miftaken  or  mifinformed.  However,  the 
matter  was  thus  reprefented  in  the  weekly  paper 
called  The  Examiner  t  which  Mr  St  John  perufed 
before  it  was  printed,  but  made  no  alteration  in 
that  paflage. 

This  management  was  looked  upon,  at  lead 
as  a  piece  of  youthful  indifcretion  in  Mr  St 
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Jo!in ;  and,  perhaps,  was  reprefented  in  a  worfe 
view  to  Mr  Harley :  Neither  am  I  altogether 
fure,  that  Mr  St  John  did  not  entertain  fome 
profpec~l  of  fucceeding  as  firft  minifter,  in  cafe  of 
Mr  Harley's  death  ;  which,  during  his  illnefs, 
was  frequently  apprehended.  And  1  remember 
very  well,  that  upon  vifitirig  Mr  Harley,  as  foon 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  I  found  feve- 
ral  of  his  neareft  relations  talk  very  freely  of  fome 
proceedings  of  Mr  St  John  ;  enough  to  make  me 
apprehend,  that  their  friendmip  would  not  be  of 
any  long  continuance. 

Mr  Harley,  foon  after  his  recovery,  was  made 
an  Earl  and  Lord  Treafurer,  and  Lord  Keeper 
a  Baron. 
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